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© We are bending every effort to protect 


our clientele. 


Even under pressure we are maintaining 
a service comparable to a branch of your 
own business, where adequate stocks and 
prompt deliveries are needed to satisfy in- 
creasing sales volume. 


The service reputation and financial re- 
sponsibility of Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses merit your full confidence, no 
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Warehouse, 
1413 St. Louis Ave. 


Warehouse, 
1104-1110 Union Ave. 


matter how valuable your stocks may be. 
Every necessary facility is available: re- 
ceiving, storing, shipping, answering in- 
quiries, making collections, maintaining 
stock records, making inventory reports 
—even financing staple commodities. 


Give us the opportunity to cooperate 
with you in marketing plans. Write us 
concerning your problems. You'll find 
the cost of our service is moderate. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE e BROKER’S WAREHOUSE e SECURITY WAREHOUSE 


All Managed and Operated by 
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ON’T let your foreign rep- 
resentatives pass up profit- 
able emergency orders because 
they don’t have the goods in 
stock—or lose business because 
competitors promise faster de- 
livery. Point out to them: that 
wherever they are in Latin 
America they can get urgently 
needed merchandise, machin- 
ery or parts in a few hours or 
days by Pan American Inter- 
national Air Express. 


Explain to foreign dealers, 
too, how they can sell your com- 


AIR EXPRESS 





U, S.-Maracaibo, 124 days 
7 ths., $4.83* 


U. S.-Santiago, Chile, 2>4 days 
% \b., $1.38* 


Are your foreign dealers 
letting emergency 
orders slip through their 


U. S.-Panama, same day 
16 ths., $12.16* 





U. S.-Trinidad, same day 
11 ibs., $8.69* 
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plete line and at the same time 
limit inventories to fastest-sell- 
ing items. Show how they can do 
this by specifying Air Express 
to fill promptly demands by cus- 
tomers for items not on hand. 


Customs clearance is faster, 
complicated “paper-work’”’ re- 
duced by one simple “‘Airway- 
bill.” Full coverage insurance is 
available at nominal cost, also 
C.O.D. service to many coun- 
tries. Your own Railway Ex- 
press Agency office handles 
everything. 


e+e GIVES MERCHANDISE THE SPEED OF 
AIR MAIL AT A FRACTION OF ITS COST 





*Plus small charge for valuation. From Lto R above, U.S. Electrical 
Tool Co. drill, Sears International portable sewing machine, 


o, Ill. 
ct of March 3, 1879. 


Entered as 


Eastman Kodachrome movie film, Oster Bull-Dog die stock. 
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Do Your 


Shipments Utilize 


Car Loading Space? i 


@ The co-operation of every shipper is 
needed to successfully meet the staggering 
demands now placed on the carriers. 
Acme Unit-Load Bands (for bracing 
all types of products in cars) and Steel- 
strap (for reinforcing individual shipping 
packs) permit safe and speedy capacity 


loading —reduce tare weight—simplify un- 


loading —release cars faster for other needs. 


ACME STEELSTRAP MAKES DEFENSE SHIPMENTS “BOUND TO GET THERE” FASTER... 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 2 sr see oncsco: nino 
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Thus carload and pool car ladings, bundles, 
cartons, bales, boxes and skid-loads can 
maintain the acceleration of increased pro- 
duction from source to final destination. 

During World War I, Acme Steelstrap 
provided proper reinforcement for count- 
less shipments . . . has continually been 
protecting merchandise for both civilian 


and defense needs. 
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The Emergency Board 


In what we have to say about the President’s 

emergency or fact-finding board, now struggling 
with the railway wage case, we wish not to be misun- 
derstood. We think the board is taking too much 
time at the job, that it is loading the record and its 
pay roll with unnecessary expense, and that it went 
entirely outside the proprieties in asking the President 
for more time than the law allowed. We have no 
apologies to make on any of those scores, but we be- 
lieve, as we have said before, that the personnel of 
the board is such that it is above suspicion that it is 
merely going through some motions and taking its 
orders from the President. We believe it is doing a 
conscientious piece of work and that it is capable of 
doing its task well. Indeed, the unnecessary time it 
seems to be taking might be regarded as evidence of 
the seriousness with which it regards its job and its 
determination to perform it well. We have no desire 
to criticize it on any other grounds than those offered 
and no reason for doing so—at least until it renders 
its report, and even then we are prepared to find that 
it has acted reasonably in view of all the circumstances. 

We say with respect to the action of the board, 
concurred in by the parties to the case, in asking the 
President for an extension of time, and Chairman 
Morse’s explanation that the word, “shall,” which, in 


this case, was a mandate to the board to do its work 
in thirty days, has been held by the courts to be per- 
missive rather than mandatory when it is physically 
impossible for a task to be performed within the stip- 
ulated time, that the board went about the matter 
from the wrong end. No one, including Roosevelt, has 
the power to permit a violation of the law or to say 
what the courts might hold. If the board could not 
finish its work within the prescribed thirty days, the 
proper course for it to have pursued would have been 
to take longer and then, if its report was challenged on 
that ground, to rely on its ability to show the court 
that it was a physical impossibility to do the work in 
less time. We never headed the law department of a uni- 
versity, but we know that much about legal procedure. 

In this connection it seems to be necessary to ex- 
plain again what the function of the board is. It is 
to investigate the case and make a report of its find- 
ings to the President of the United States. Its report 
has no binding effect on either labor or management; 
the idea is simply that, when the proper kind of board, 
after a proper investigation, makes a finding, public 
opinion will sustain it and the parties to the case will 
be likely to abide by it. 

We have heard many who ought to know better 
speak about the emergency board as if it had the 





OUR PLATFORM 
(THE LONG HAUL) 


A revised system of transportation regulation based on 
modern competitive conditions, instead of patchwork amend- 
ment of the old law to make it apply to new transport 
agencies; less, instead of more, government control. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. Take 
the government out of the ocean and inland waterway trans- 
portation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

An authoritative determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor vehicles 
are paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for the 
use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something by 


way of group operating economies to help themselves and co- 
operation by shippers in such economies. 

Coordination of rail and truck facilities and joint rates, 
where practicable and advantageous. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of men, 
not only of good character and general ability, but with some 
special training in and knowledge of the matters with which 
they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traflic man, 
for every business concern doing any considerable amount of 
shipping, and a realization by industrial tratlic men that they 
must equip themselves to give the sort of service that will 
justify employing them. 


(THE SHORT HAUL) 


Every effort by railroads not only to expand their car 
and motive power supply to meet the present emergency 
demands, but to make their present supply go as far as pos- 
sible. Cooperation by shippers in these efforts. 

A firm attitude on the part of the railroads against the 
exorbitant demands of labor for wage increases, but a scien- 
tific treatment of the matter, nevertheless, by granting in- 
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creases, where they are justified, provided labor will consent 
to fair revision of working rules. 

A scientific and fair treatment of the transportation 
problem by the board created by Congress to make recom- 
mendations for legislation. 


Kill the St. Lawrence waterway proposal. 
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power to render a decision that must be followed by 
both parties to the case, but not until last week had 
we encountered such an erroneous view among the 
intelligentsia in the public relations department of the 


railroads. But Mr. S. O. Dunn, undercover head of 
the railroads’ public relations work in the west, in a 
speech last week, referred several times to the forth- 
coming “decision” of the fact-finding board, compliance 
with which, he said, the railways were not in position 
to refuse. Surely, Mr. Dunn knows better. Perhaps 
he is just paving the way for compliance by manage- 
ment with whatever the board thinks it should do. 

Of course the railroads don’t have to comply with 
the “decision” and, of course, they should not, if it 
proves to be unreasonable. Would they feel that they 
had to comply if the board recommended the full thirty 
per cent increase in wages asked for, which they say 
would ruin them? Doubtless, they would feel it to be 
good “politics” to comply if the recommendations were 
not too onerous, just as the men would comply if they 
got something though not all of what they wanted. 
We understand that some of the unions are actually 
pledged to the President to accept the recommenda- 
tions of his board. But does anyone believe they 
would comply if the board found they should have 
nothing? 

Either or both sides may accept the recommenda- 
tions of the board and either or both sides may refuse 
to “go along” for any reason whatever. That ought to 
be understood. If the board “allows” the men nothing, 
or practically nothing, they ought not to be expected 
to submit, and they certainly will not. If it “allows” 
the men practically everything they ask, then manage- 
ment certainly ought not to be expected to agree— 
though it probably would, such is its fear of a strike 
and the sympathy of the Washington administration 
with “labor.” The finding of the board ought to have 
no appeal for the public unless it is reasonable, and, if 
it is not so, it is the duty of the railroad public rela- 
tions department—if the executives are not too cow- 
ardly to allow it—to convince the public of its unrea- 
sonableness or at least to make an effort to do so before 
yielding abjectly. 

We have an idea, however, that the report of the 
board will be reasonable, though, because of the way 
it has been conducting the investigation, we expect its 
finding to be cumbersome and technical. Probably, how- 
ever, we shall be able to understand what it means 
when it comes. 





Iches and Pelley 


Whatever one may think of the relative merits 
of the facts with respect to the ability of the rail- 
roads to haul petroleum, as presented to the Senate 
committee by Secretary Ickes and President Pelley, of 
the A. A. R.—and, of course, anyone competent to judge 
of the transportation facts and the knowledge about 
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them of the two men involved would be likely to say 
that Mr. Pelley was right and Mr. Ickes was wrong— 
there can be no doubt as to which was the gentleman 
and which the thug in the argument. Ickes, the foul- 
mouthed hatchet man of the administration, called Mr. 
Pelley a liar, though he did not use that word. That is 
what he always does. Anyone who does not agree with 
him or who crosses him in any way is a liar, a crook, 
or a traitor. Mr. Pelley, on the other hand, contented 
himself with merely presenting the facts. He showed 
more forbearance than we could have shown in the 
same circumstances. The only proper treatment for a 
man like Ickes is a slap in the face. We know of no 
one approaching him in this kind of filthy conduct 
unless it is A. F. Whitney, the railroad labor boss, who 
never says anything decent or tells the truth when he 
can think of something else that he considers “smart.” 


Why Not Higher Rail Rates ? 


If we understand Ralph Budd, Defense Transpor- 

tation Commissioner, he also (elsewhere in this 
issue) is affected by the false idea that, if developments 
in transportation caused by ‘defense’? measures place 
a burden on shippers of this or that commodity by 
compelling them to use the rails instead of some other 
method of transportation, somebody, presumably the 
government, should reimburse them. “Unless a way 
is found to reimburse those who could use the railways 
for the transportation of oil and gasoline,” says he, “I 
do not believe the fullest use of tank cars will be made. 
Even at the reduced railway rates, it costs six times 
as much to move petroleum from Texas by rail as it 
does by tanker.” 

Well, suppose it does? The government has taken 
over the tankers. The oil must move. If it must move 
by rail, the railroads cannot be expected to carry the 
business at a loss. Who should pay? Obviously, those 
who are selling the oil in question. Their recourse is a 
higher price for that commodity. We cannot expect 
that our whole economic system shall be upset and 
that the “government—which means the taxpayers— 
shall pay the cost of changed ways of doing business. 
One who pays more for transportation will just have to 
charge more for his goods. The burden will fall on 
those who have to buy those goods. In course of time, 
apparently, the increases will get around to everybody. 

The same argument applies to rail rates on petro- 
leum, with the government taking over the tankers, 
that applies to transcontinental iron and steel and 
lumber rates, with the government taking over the 
intercoastal ships. 





PRICE CONTROL AND RATES 


In a radio address October 6 on the proposed emergency 
price control bill, Leon Henderson, OPA administrator, said 
the bill did not undertake to do anything about public utility 
rates—charges for transportation, electric lights, gas, telephone 
or telegraph. There were state and federal laws under which 
most of these things were subject to some measure of regula- 
tion, he said 
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That day is almost dreary when 
some super-patriot does not pull 
something out of the scrap-bag of 
the last world war and refurbish 
it as one of the ways for winning 
this one. For example, a few days 
ago Mrs. Roosevelt suggested the 
planting of kitchen gardens. That 
was one of the ways for winning 
the last war. Some who followed it still have the callouses the 
stones in the back yard gave those who aspired to grow Lima 
beans et cetera. 

Almost coincidentally with Mrs. Roosevelt, a market writer 
in Chicago reported that “federal holdings of agricultural 
products which some economists say should be released to com- 
bat the inflationary rise in prices, are either at or close to 
record levels, according to market statistics today” (Oct. 2). 
The government, he continues, owns vast quantities of wheat 
and corn and smaller supplies of rye and barley, the wheat 
holdings being 173,639,000 bushels of old wheat and loans on 
more than 200,000,000 bushels of 1941 wheat. At the end of 
August the government owned something more than 173,000,000 
bushels of corn and had 262,000,000 bushels under loan, not to 
mention millions of pounds of butter, eggs, and cheese. 


Saviors of America 
Should Occasionally 
Consult Market News 


When a man crosses the Styx 
only that which shows how val- 
uable or considerate a human 
being he was should be remem- 
bered, according to the Roman 
saying as to speaking only 
good of the dead. Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, remembered by 
this generation as a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, author of many “lib- 
eral” dissents now said to be the law of the land, thirty-one 


Science in Management 
of Railroads to Save 
Them a Million a Day 


years ago received many jibes because he sponsored the idea - 


that, if the railroads would only introduce science into their 
management, they would save a million dollars a day (see 
Traffic World, Nov. 26, 1910, p. 748). 

“He said that a rough estimate would show that the rail- 
roads of this country could save one million dollars a day by 
the introduction of scientific methods into the management of 
the roads,” said The Traffic World reporter of that day. ‘‘He 
also claimed that he would be able to show to the Commission 
through competent witnesses that this was an under rather 
than over estimate.” 

That was in I. and S. No. 3, a part of No. 3400, subs. 1 to 5, 
Investigation of Advances in Rates by Carriers in Official Ter- 
ritory, 20 I. C. C. 243. Brandeis, who died at his home in 
Washington, October 5, was speaking as counsel for a traffic 
committee of commercial associations of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Inasmuch as the Commission denied any increase, on the 
ground that there had been no showing of necessity for more 
revenue, it can be argued that the Brandeis idea had some 
weight with it. It is also possible to believe that the Com- 
mission thought, in fact, plainly indicated, that it believed 
the earnings of the railroads were adequate. 

The million a day saving idea was not the product of the 
Brandeis thinking. A volume published by the Commission 
“Pronosed Advances in Freight Rates, Briefs, Eastern Case, 
p. 4800,” says: “The estimate that at least $1,000,000 a day could 
be saved by the pursuit of methods of scientific management 
was made by Mr. Harrington Emerson.” 

Emerson was called by Mr. Brandeis as a witness for the 
shippers. Brandeis called the attention of Mr. Emerson to the 
fact that he had been quoted as saying there could be a saving 
of $300,000,000 a year, or not less than $1,000,000 a day, the 
year mentioned obviously being the work year and not the 
calendar year, though railroads operate their trains every day 
of the year. 

“That is correct—that is, I have been quoted as saying 
that,” said the witness, whose answer seemed the prompting 
of caution. 

“Is it your opinion that that is the fact,” asked Mr. 
Brandeis, and Mr. Emerson said “at least that.” Then Mr. 
rigcoone-o wanted to know in what departments the saving could 

e made. 
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“In all the departments except traffic,” said the witness. 
“The efficiency of the traffic, by my standards, is very high.” 

In those days the Commission seemed to move faster than 
at present—at least in some cases. This case was argued 
January 9-12, 1911, and February 22, a legal holiday, by the 
way, the decision was made, the writing being attributed to 
Commissioner Prouty. 

But perhaps it was not so fast, judged by the Prouty stand- 
ards. According to Commission tradition, it was not uncom- 
mon for Prouty to take the testimony in a case and write the 
report while on a train on his way back to Washington. By 
that standard, the Commission was rather pokey in the save- 
a-million a day case, using up considerably more than a month. 

It is a common but erroneous idea that the million a day 
saving declaration was made in the five per cent case of 1913- 
1914, 31 I. C. C. 351, in which Mr. Brandeis was special counsel 
for the Commission, decided July 29, 1914, in which the Com- 
mission authorized a five per cent increase, with exceptions. 
The five per cent case was based on an utterance of the Com- 
mission in the 1910 case. The million a day suggestion may 
have been mentioned in the later case—probably was. 





Lest the staff of Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold 
forget, it is here set forth for 
his benefit that that part of the 
report of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of 
Labor to the sixty-first annual 
convention of that body contains 
several remarks about the man 
who manages the anti-trust law enforcement. 

Complimentary? No, rather like observations about no 
one feeling the “halter draw with good opinion of the law.” 

The remarks are part of a grand chorus of rejoicing be- 
cause, the report indicates, the New Deal Supreme Court, in 
the Hutcheson case, has stricken down the few restraints that 
tribunal put on organized labor in a few cases such, for in- 
stance, as the Danbury Hatters case. It’s rejoicing over the fact 
that, so far as the highest tribunal is concerned, almost any 
sort of offense against the spirit of the anti-trust laws may be 
committed with impunity, in the name of organized labor. 

“Frustrated by the courts,” says the report, “Mr. Arnold 
has giver up all pretense of being a law-enforcement public 
servant, whose duty it is to enforce the laws as they exist, and 
has assumed the role of a full-blown anti-labor lobbyist whose 
prime objective is to amend the Sherman act to include labor 
unions.” 

The danger from this full-blown anti-labor lobbyist, says 
the report, may not be minimized because “already two in- 
describably vicious bills—-H. R. 5218 and H. R. 5259—have been 
introduced in Congress by Congressmen Walter and Maroney, 
respectively. Blindly and arbitrarily, these bills seek to sacri- 
fice the solid lessons learned from a social experience of over 
fifty arduous and difficult years, to the insatiable ego of a 
disappointed but arrogantly persistent crusador. “They are”, it 
adds, “directed to the single objective of converting Mr. Ar- 
nold’s thoroughly discredited theories into a solemn act of the 
Congress of the United States.” 

One of the provisions of H. R. 5259, would make it an 
offense punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year to bring about a stop- 
page in any defense work pending a hearing before the National 
Mediation Board; or a compulsory employment of additional 
employes as a method of preventing the adoption of more effi- 
cient methods or for the purpose of eliminating competing 
employers, or for the purpose of preventing the employment 
of members of a rival union. 


Because the trust-buster resorted to newspaper and maga- 
zine publicity, the report says: ‘Mr. Arnold’s publicity cam- 
paign is a rank exploitation of the prestige of his public office.” 
This resort to the press, it is suggested, has resulted in “color- 
ful but malicious and slanderous innuendo.” Efforts by Arnold 
to distinguish one case from another are referred to as of 
“extreme absurdity” and arguments as “incredible.” “Crude” 
is also an adjective used to describe the Arnold efforts. 


How Greatly Doth Part 
of Labor Love Arnold, 
the Trust-Buster 





Seemingly, when a man who 
has once been a sports writer 
Sports Writers Still gets into public office, those 


who follow in his writing steps 
Remember Harold Ickes, recall that fact. For instance, 
Once One of Them 


one of them, in describing the 
Yankee-Dodzers game, the one 
in which Fitzsimmons got his 
knee cracked by what other- 
wise would have been a base hit, said: 


In these seven innings the Yankees had gotten just four hits, and 
the best they could do was one to an inning. There didn’t seem to be 
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any more chance that the Bronx Bombers would score a run than there 
is that Ickes will call up Pelley and ask him over to the house to 
sample some new preserves that Mrs. Ickes had just put up. 


That man could have made his story more interesting by 

saying that at one time Pelley—yes, the man who is president 
of the Association of American Railroads—was a pretty fair 
third baseman. 
One of these days the Commission 
may get out a switch for practi- 
tioners, particularly those handling 
motor cases, for disregarding the 
rules of practice respecting exhibits. 
The rules set exact sizes of margins 
and the media to be observed in the 
making of duplicates of exhibits. 

For instance, the margins are 
to be not less than so wide. Gelatine methods of reproduction 
are to be eschewed. So also carbon copies. The necessity for 
some of the rules may not be obvious to novices, but, inasmuch 
as exhibits are to be bound in folders, there is a necessity 
for definite margins. However, the rules are specific. Com- 
missioner Aitchison is the unofficial if not official shepherd of 
the flock. He is the man who may be expected to wield, not 
the kindly crook of the shepherd, but a stick, if there is not 
closer observance of the rules intended to enable members of 
ommission’s staff to keep usable records.—A. E. 


Trouble in 
Prospect for 
Sloppy Practitioners 
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mment on Transport Statistics 


The Commission’s Bureau of Statistics has established 
new service under the title o&Monthly Comment on Transpor- 
tation Statistics,” In a note attached to the caption, the bureau 
says this release, issued as information, has not been consid- 
ered or adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The whole field of transportation is covered in the new 
¢ series—rail, truck, air, oil pipeline and water. 

The revenues of Class I line-haul steam railways for the 
_— of August, 1941, and for the eight months period from 
$¥%an. 1, compared with those of similar periods for 1940, show 
total operating revenues of $943, 700,000 in August, 1941, as 
compared with $381,500,000 in the corresponding month of 
1940, according to the release. It shows that in the eight 
months period ended with August the operating revenues were 
$3,404,000,000 as compared with $2,744,000,000 in the same 
period of 1940. Freight revenues in August, 1941, were $410,- 
200,000 compared with $310,700,000 in August, 1940. In the 
eight months period of 1941 the freight revenue was $2,822,- 


.}000,000 as compared with $2,249,000,000 in the corresponding 


period of 1940. The passenger revenues in August, 1941, were 
$49,800,000 as compared with $41,000,000 in August. 1940, 
and in the eight months period ended with August, 1941, they 
were $335 000,000 as compared with $276,000,000 in the same 
1940 period. 

According to the comment, the total operating revenues 
shown by the quoted figures reflect an increase of 29.4 per 
cent for the month and 24 per cent for the eight months period. 
But, says the comment, if allowance is made in the freight 
revenue for the fact that August, 1941, had one less working 
day than August, 1940, the 29.4 per cent for August would be 
changed to 33.5 per cent. For freight revenue, says the com- 
ment. the actual per cent of increase was 32 per cent for the 
month and 25.4 per cent for the period. After adjustment for 
the calendar difference, it adds, the increase for August be- 
comes 37.1. 

Freight revenue for the eight months ended August 31. 
1941, the comment savs, was 2.8 per cent greater than for 
the same period of 1930. althouzh carloads for the 35 weeks 
ended August 30, 1941, were 11.8 per cent fewer than for the 
corresponding period of 1930, the carloadings used being 
those of the Association of American Railroads. The better 
showing of freight revenue than of carloadings, savs the com- 
ment. is largely accounted for by changes in the composition 
of traffic resulting in a hisher average revenue a car. In- 
creased average length of haul and heavier average loading 
of car, savs the comment. are also factors in the more favor- 
able comparison for freight revenue than for tote] carloadings. 

The publication said the Bureau’s index of freight rev- 
enue. based on the 1935-39 neriod and adjusted for season. in- 
creased from 151.9 for July to 155.3 for August. This. says 
the comment, is the highest point reached by the index since 
the upswing began in the latter half of 1939. 


Trucks 
Reports to the American Trucking Associations. Inc.. from 
218 motor carriers onerating in 39 states. indicate. says the 
rublication, that the volume of revenue freight moved bv motor 
truck in August, 1941, was 0.4 per cent less than in the pre- 
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ceding month, but 28.1 per cent more than in August, 1940. 
It said the slight decline from July was attributed to a sharp 
seasonal drop in the movement of new automobiles. Car- 
riers of general freight, according to the publication, accounted 
for approximately 80 per cent of the tonnage reported for 
August and the volume in this classification was 2 per cent 
greater than for July, 1941, and 29.2 per cent more than for 
August, 1940. The best available comparison with railway 
traffic, it says, is afforded by carloadings of miscellaneous 
freight, which for August were 4.6 per cent greater than for 
July, 1941, and 27.9 per cent greater than August, 1940. 


Air Carriers 


The publication says that according to figures released by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration traffic of domestic air 
carriers climbed to new all time marks for July, 1941. The 
136,726,075 revenue passenger miles flown represented an in- 
crease of 4.6 per cent over the preceding month, and 33.5 per 
cent compared with July, 1940. The number of express- 
pound miles flown amounting to 902,457,972 for July was 7.7 
per cent greater than for June, 1941, and 58.1 per cent more 
than for July, 1940. Domestic air carrier statistics for the 
first 7 months of 1941 compared with the same period last 
year show increases of 30.2 per cent in the number of pas- 
senger-miles flown and 48.1 per cent in the number of express- 
pound miles flown. For comparison with travel by rail, says 
the statement, it may be noted that the number of passenger- 
miles by Class I railway, excluding commutation, increased 
27.4 per cent for the first 7 months of 1941 over the corre- 

onding 1940 period. 


Oil Pipelines 


As to oil pipelines. the comment says, quarterly reports 
from 44 large oil pipeline companies show transportation rev- 
enues amounting to $112,160,763 for the first six months of 
1941, an increase of 6 per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1940. For the same comparative periods the number of 
barrels originated or received from connections increased from 
657,044,544 to 684,310,473, or 4.1 per cent. 


Water Carriers 


Data for 36 large carriers by water which report quar- 
terly show substantial increases in traffic and revenues for the 
first half of 1941 compared with a like period of 1940, says 
the comment. The number of tons of revenue freight carried 
increased from 8.774.266 to 10.332.997 or 17.8 per cent. For 
freight revenue the gain was 21.7 per cent. from $42,425,575 
to $51.619.204. Carriers on the Great Lakes, the comment 
says, had the greatest increases in freight traffic and revenue 
for the period compared. but carriers in the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts grouns. the Mississippi River and tributaries groun, 
and the Pacific coast group, also reported substantial gains. 
Passenger revenue for all the reporting carriers. said the docu- 
ment. amounted to $6 183,727 for the six months of 1940 and 
to $7.783.416 for the 1941 period, a gain of 25.9 per cent. The 
number of revenue passengers carried increased 47.8 per cent 
from 2.096 348 to 3097809. The latter gains, it was said, 
were attributed principally to the Puget Sound Navigation Co. 
which renorted a 67.3 per cent increase in passenger revenue 
and a 79.4 ner cent in the number of passengers carried. 


FUEL “SHORTAGE” INQUIRY 


Chairman Bland, of the House merchant marine committee, 
has appointed a special] subcommittee, with Representative 
Hart. of New Jersey. as its chairman, to investigate alleged 
shortages of fuel. particularly gasoline and coal, with reference 
esvecially to facilities for transportation of such fuel by water 
along the Atlantic seaboard. He named Representative Har- 
ris. of Virginia, Peterson, of Florida. Meyer, of Maryland. 
Oliver, of Maine. and O’Brien, of New York, as other members 
of the subcommittee. 

In notices to these members, Chairman Bland said he had 
decided to anvoint the subcommittee “pursuant to authority 
nreviously granted.” He said the investigation would be for 
the purnoses of determining whether any shortage existed. the 
causes therefor, and the appropriate remedies if any could be 
found. ard for inquiring into any other matters which the 
subcommittee mieht deem necessarv in its investigation and 
study of the fuel supply and facilities for its transportation 
hv water on the east coast. Representative Hart said October 
6 that he would announce the date of opening of the sub- 
committee hearings later. 

Renresentative Hart said October 9 that his subcommittee 
would meet in executive session October 15 to hear a state- 
ment bv a renresentative of the Federal Power Commission 
concerning allered shortages of fuel for power plants in the 
New England area, 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Railroad, Water, and Motor Transport 





Confectionery from Chicago 


Saying it could not condemn a less-truckload rate which 
might be subject to a minimum, merely because the rate at the 
min mum would not produce revenues exceeding the full cost 
of operating the truck, the Commission, by division 2, in I. and 
S. M-1373, confectionery from Chicago to points in Missouri 
and Kansas, has found justified a proposal of Kansas City- 
Illinois Express, Inc., and Wheelock Bros., Inc., motor common 
carriers, of Kansas City, Mo., to establish a 55-cent rate, min- 
imum 10,000 pounds, on candy and confectionery from Chicago 
to Atchison, Kan., and Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Commission, however, found not justified the carriers’ 
proposal to establish on the same traffic rates of 64 cents, min- 
imum 501 pounds, and 57 cents, minimum 2,001 pounds. Those 
rates, it said, had not been shown to be just and reasonable. 

“We see no reason to condemn the 55-cent rate, minimum 
10,000 pounds, merely because, as pointed out by the rail car- 
riers, a 10,000 pound load would yield only 10.8 cents a truck- 
mile from Chicago to Kansas City,” says the Commission. ‘The 
55-cent rate is not a truckload rate, but is a less-than-truck- 
load rate. It is contemplated that less-than-truckload ship- 
ments will be combined with other less-than-truckload ship- 
ments, thereby permitting motor carriers to conduct a profit- 
able operation.” 

Schedules proposing the rates were filed to become effec- 
tive Dec. 4, 1940, but were suspended until July 4, 1941, on 
protest of the Midwestern Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
and western trunk-line territory rail carriers, who contended 
that the rates were too low. Prior to July 4, 1941, the effective 
date of the schedules of Wheelock was postponed indefinitely 
and that of Kansas City-Illinois Express to Oct. 4, 1941. The 
suspended schedules have been ordered canceled to the extent 
found not justified on or before Nov. 10, and the proceeding 
discontinued. 

Dissenting in part, Commissioner Alldredge said he be- 
lieved the 55-cent rate should also be found not justified. 


PIG LEAD TO MINNESOTA 


Finding unreasonable for the future rates on pig lead, 
carloads, from Omaha, Neb., St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, IIl., 
to Anoka, Minn., and from Omaha to Minneapolis, Minn., the 
Commission, by division 3, in No. 28534, Federal Cartridge 
Corporation vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., embracing 
Sub. No. 1, Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. Alton et al., 
has prescribed new ones of not to exceed 19, 20, 17 and 15 
cents, respectively, based on a minimum of 80,000 pounds. They 
are to be established on or before Jan. 6, 1942. 

In the same report, the Commission has found not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial rates on smelter products, 
carloads, as applied on carload shipments of pig lead refined 
in transit, from Leadville, Colo., to Minneapolis and Anoka. 

The complainant in No. 28534 alleged that the rate on 
pig lead from Omaha to Anoka was unreasonable while the 
complainant in the sub-numbered case alleged that the rates 
on that commodity from Omaha, Kansas City, and St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago and Alton, IIll., Leadville, Colo., and the Kellogg- 
Wardner group of points in Idaho, to Anoka and Minneap- 
olis, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, and that Chi- 
cago, East Alton, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis and points 
grouped therewith were unduly preferred. Both asked pre- 
scription of lawful rates for the future. 

Among other things, the Commission said the record 
“does not establish by a preponderance of the evidence” that 
the rates assailed from Leadville were unduly prejudicial. It 
so found. Any undue prejudice and preference which might 
exist because of the rates assailed from Chicago, St. Louis and 
Omaha, the Commission said, would be removed by the estab- 
lishment of the rates herein found reasonable.” 


Lime Rates Adjustment 


In a second report on further consideration in No. 19957, 
Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al., the entire Commission, on petition of defendants, rail 
carriers in official territory, has further modified its finding in 
prior reports 159 I. C. C. 9, and 183 I. C. C. 730, that, to the 
extent stated, rates on lime, carloads, for the future, from 


origins in Ohio to destinations in trunk-line and New England 
territories, would be unreasonable for the future, as modified 
by a finding in a later report, 237 I. C. C. 300. Modification 
was asked in a petition of defendants filed June 11, 1941. The 
modification covers an adjustment of rates proposed in that 
petition, which rates, the Commission found to be just and 
reasonable. 

The Commission said an adjustment of the rates was found 
justified in the prior report, 237 I. C. C. 300, but that that 
adjustment was not established. Because of dissatisfaction of 
shippers at points in the northwestern Ohio producing area as 
to some phases of the adjustment, after the Commission’s find- 
ing that it was justified, the report said, establishment of that 
adjustment was held in abeyance. The new adjustment was 
worked out after continued conferences between the shippers 
and the carriers. No change in the prescribed basic level, the 
report said, was proposed. Proposed rates subject to a mini- 
mum of 50,000 pounds, it said, were 80 per cent of those sub- 
ject to a minimum of 30,000 pounds. Among other things, it 
added, the proposal to increase pre-existing rates by the au- 
thorized 10 per cent and conversion to a “per-ton” basis, orig- 
inally, had been abandoned, and instead, it was proposed that 
rates be first converted to a “per-ton” basis and then increased 
by 10 per cent. Among other changes urged by the shippers 
in their conferences with petitioners, and to which the petitioners 
had agreed, the report said, were those which affected rates to 
points in trunk-line-New England border territory that were 
subject to one or another of the Boston, Pittsfield or Spring- 
field, Mass., bases of rates. It said it was proposed that rates 
to such border points be made 110 per cent of the scale pre- 
scribed in Eastern Lime Manufacturers Traffic Bureau vs. Akron 
& B. B. R. R. Co., 112 I. C. C. 7, instead of a basis of 120 per 
cent of that scale as originally proposed. 

Of 728 rates of the proposed adjustment, set forth in the 
instant petition as typical, 509, or about 73 per cent, the report 
said, were lower than corresponding rates approved in the 
prior report. In 32 instances, it added, there was no change 
and in 187 instances higher rates were proposed. 


The Commission said the order entered in the last report. 
237 I. C. C. 300, would be vacated, and the orders entered 
in the prior reports, 159 I. C. C. 9, and 183 I. C. C. 730, would 
be vacated effective with the establishment of the adjustment 
herein found justified. 


NEW CRUDE OIL RATE FROM CUT BANK 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 28517, Idaho Refin- 
ing Co. vs. Great Northern et al., embracing Sub. No. 1, Castle 
& Pardee, et al. vs. Same, has prescribed a rate not to exceed 
26 cents a hundred pounds for application on petroleum crude 
oil, in tank-car loads from Cut Bank, Mont., to Pocatello, Ida., 
to be established on or before Jan. 8, 1942. It did so on find- 
ing rates on that traffic not to have been unreasonable in the 
past but unreasonable for the future. 

The traffic in question, according to the report, moves from 
Cut Bank to Pocatello over the Great Northern and the Union 
Pacific. The complainant in No. 28517, engaged in refining, 
selling, and shipping petroleum and petroleum products, at 
Pocatello, alleged that a rate of 33 cents charged on shipments 
from Cut Bank to Pocatello, between June 13, 1938, and May 
23, 1939, was unreasonable, and that a rate of 31 cents charged 
on shipments that moved on and subsequent to May 24, 1939, 
and which was still maintained, was “and is’ unreasonable. It 
asked prescription of a rate for the future of 25 cents and an 
award of reparation on the basis of a rate of 26 cents. Com- 
plainants in the sub-numbered case, producers of petroleum 
crude oil in the Cut Bank oil field, which sell and ship crude 
oil to the Idaho Refining Co., also alleged that the 31-cent rate 
was unreasonable, and unduly prejudical, and asked prescrip- 
tion of a rate of 25 cents. 

The Commission, in its conclusions, said it was clear that 
continuance of the assailed 31-cent rate threatened elimination 
of the movement of crude from Cut Bank, and that a reason- 
able reduction was required if the traffic was to move freely. 
The 26-cent rate prescribed for the future, which the Commis- 
sion said would be just and reasonable, it was pointed out, was 
approximately 40 per cent of the rate for a like distance in 
the Mountain-Pacific scale prescribed in Mountain-Pacific Oil 
Cases, 192 I. C. C. 599 and 195 I. C. C. 515. 
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Commission Reports 
S. P. Signal Change 


No. 28000, Sub. 49, application for approval of proposed 
modifications of systems or devices under section 25(b) of the 
interstate commerce act. By division 3. Application of the 
Southern Pacific for approval of modifications of interlocking 
at crossing with Western Pacific at Lathrop, Calif., involving 
removal of main track derails, located 450 to 600 feet from the 
intersection, abandonment of tower, changing 2 mechanical 
signals to semi-automatic signals, and relocation of 4 signals, 
those 6 signals to be remotely controlled by operators in the 
telegraph office of Lathrop passenger station, granted. 


Classes and Commodities 


MC C-114, Bryant Truck Lines et al. vs. Ira Gray et al. 
By division 2. Dismissed. Class and commodity rates main- 
tained by defendants, motor common carriers, between Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on the one hand, and points in Arkansas, on the 
other, not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful as 
alleged. The Commission said the fact that the defendants’ 
rates were lower than the corresponding rates of the com- 
plainants between the same points did not prove that the de- 
fendants’ rates were below reasonable minima or that the rates 
of the complainants were on a reasonable minimum basis. 


Peaches 


No. 28567, Waterloo Fruit & Commission Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. By the Commis- 
sion. Report written by Commissioner Splawn. Dismissed. 
Rate of $1.24 charged, fresh peaches, shipped between Aug. 20 
and Sept. 6, 1939, Austin, Lazear, Paonia, and Palisade, Colo., 
to Iowa Falls and Mason City, Ia., not unreasonable, and 
“damage due to alleged undue prejudice has not been estab- 
lished.” 

Paper 


I. and S. No. 4940, braided or twisted paper in W. T. L. 
territory. By division 3. Proposed reduced rating on braided 
or twisted paper, less-carloads, for application generally be- 
tween points in official territory, between points in the south- 
west, and from, to, and between points in western trunk-line 
territory, just and reasonable. The commodity, according to 
the report, is rated third class, equivalent to 70 per cent of 
first class, in the western classification. Respondents proposed 
to reduce that rating to fourth class, or column 55, which is 
55 per cent of first class, it said, adding that an equivalent 
reduction was proposed by exceptions to the official classifica- 
tion. Schedules were filed to become effective May 1, 1941. 
On protest of the Western Trunk Line Motor Common Carriers 
Bureau with respect to the proposed western trunk-line rating, 
the operation of the schedules was suspended until Dec. 1, 1941. 
The bureau said if the column 55 rating became effective, the 
motor carriers intended to file application for authority to re- 
duce less-truckload rates to that level. The report said rates 
based on column 55 were reasonable for the traffic under con- 
sideration. Orders of suspension have been vacated as of Oct. 
15, and the proceeding discontinued. 





Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report 
will not be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier 
reports of the Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in 
full may be obtained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 1440, York Motor Express Co., Inc., York, Pa., common 
carrier application. By division 5. Certificate granted as to 
continuance of operation, general commodities, with exceptions, 
between points in Del., Md., N. J., N. Y., Pa., and D. C., and 
tire chains between New York, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn. 

*MC 2249, W. H. Harris, 3rd, Salem, N. J., common carrier 
application. By division 5. Certificate granted as to continu- 
ance of operation, general commodities, with exceptions, be- 
tween Salem and Philadelphia, Pa.; canned goods, Salem to 
New York, N. Y.; petroleum products, in containers, Marcus 
Hook, Pa., to points in Salem, Cumberland, and Atlantic coun- 
ties, N. J., and return with empty containers and glassware, 
Salem to points in N. Y., Pa., Md., and Del., and damaged or 
rejected shipments, and materials and supplies used in the 
manufacture and distribution of glassware in the reverse direc- 
tion. 

*MC 2382, James Stitzle and Floyd Wells, Brazil, Ind., con- 
tract carrier application, embracing Sub. 1, Same, extension of 
operations—St. Louis. By division 5. Permits granted as to 
continuance of operation as to specified commodities between 
various points in IIl., Ind., Ia., Kan., Ky., Mich., Mo., and O., 
by reason of applicants having been engaged in such operations 
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on July 1, 1935, and continuously thereafter, and operation, as 
required by public convenience and necessity, as to specified 
commodities between various points in the states named. 

MC 2589, Sub. 1, C. A. B. Y. Transportation Co., Cleveland, 
O., New York points. By division 5. Certificate granted as to 
specified commodities, in quantities of 10,000 pounds or more, 
and of empty malt-beverage containers, from and to certain 
points in O., and N. Y. 

MC 15204, Raymond Lee Dance, common carrier applica- 
tion, embracing MC 22306, Same, successor in interest to Charles 
C. Seal, common carrier application, and MC 15204, Same, ex- 
tension of operations—Georgia. By division 5. Certificate 
granted. On further hearing in MC 15204 and MC 22306, find- 
ings in prior report, 10 M. C. C. 609, clarified and modified 
with respect to both the scope of the authority and the com. 
modities authorized and applicant found entitled to conduct 
operation as a ccmmon carrier of specified commodities be- 
tween points in O., Ky., Ga., N. C., and S. C. The Commission 
denied the application in MC 15204, Sub. 2, on finding that 
public convenience and necessity did not require extension of 
operation as a common carrier of any commodities whatsoever 
between various points in O., Ky., Ga., N. C., and S. C. 

MC 23620, Georgia Motor Express, Inc., common carrier 
application, embracing Sub. 2, Same, extension — Sylacauga; 
Sub. 4, Same, extension—Gadsden; and MC 37301, J. M. Self, 
dba Alabama-Georgia Freight Lines, common carrier applica- 
tion. By division 5. On further hearing, certificate granted 
Georgia Motor Express, Inc., in MC 23620 and MC 37301, as 
successor in interest to J. M. Self, as to continuance of opera- 
tion, general commodities, with exceptions, between Gadsden, 
Ala., and Cedartown, Ga., and in MC 23620, Subs. 2 and 4 as 
to general commodities, with exceptions, between points in Ala. 
Also on further hearing, the Commission, in MC 37301, found 
Gordons Transports, Inc., as successor in interest to J. M. Self, 
not entitled to a certificate authorizing operation as a common 
carrier of general commodities between Gadsden and Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and between Birmingham and Huntsville, Ala., as it 
now had authority to operate over the routes involved by virtue 
of another proceeding. 

*MC 30073, Sub. 2, Johnson Freight Lines, Inc., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., extension—Conley, Ga. By division 5. Certificate 
granted as to general commodities, with exceptions, between 
Atlanta and Conley, Ga. (the new U. S. army fourth corps area 
supply depot), over a specified route. 

*MC 30378, Sub. 6, Associated Transports, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., extension—farm tractors, implements, etc. By division 5. 
Certificate granted as to farm tractors, and when part of a ship- 
ment including tractors, farm implements, equipment, tools, 
parts, and attachments therefor, St. Louis, Mo., to points in 
Tll., and Mo., and of returned or rejected shipments of the 
same commodities in the reverse direction. 


*MC 61874, Sub. 1, William Hinton, York, Pa., extension— 
wire cloth. By division 5. Certificate denied. Raw wire and 
wire cloth between specified points in Ga., Pa., N. J., N. Y., 
and S. C. 


*MC 62526, Sub. 1, James E. Gill, Southington, Conn., ex- 
tension of operaticns—New York. By division 5. Certificate 
denied. Specified commodities, between specified points in 
Conn., on the one hand, and specified points in Mass., and N. Y., 
on the other. 


MC 70240, Sub. 1, A. L. Kauffman, Detroit, Mich., exten- 
sion—Toledo. By division 5. Certificate denied. Petroleum 
products, in bulk, in tank trucks, Toledo, O., to points in Mich. 


*MC 71351, Raymond C. Ellwanger, Port Jervis, N. Y., 
common carrier application, embracing MC 71352, Same, con- 
tract carrier application. By division 5. On finding appli- 
cant’s operations to be those of a common carrier, certificate 
granted in MC 71251 as to continuance of operation, household 
goods and general commodities, with exceptions, between points 
in N. Y., N. J., and Pa. The Commission has denied the appli- 
cation in MC 71352 on finding the applicant to have failed to 
establish the right to a certificate or permit as a common or 
contract carrier of general commodities between Port Jervis, 
N. Y., and Matamoras, Pa., under the grandfather clauses. 

*MC 78139, A. L. Buch, Raymond Buch, and Bertha Buch 
Coleman, dba Buch Express, Harrisburg, Pa., common carrier 
application. By division 5. Certificate granted as to continu- 
ance of operation, general commodities, with exceptions, be- 
tween Harrisburg, Pa., and New York, N. Y. 

MC 101929, Karl W. Wetzel, Huntington, W. Va., contract 
carrier application. By division 5. On finding applicant’s oper- 
ations to be those of a common carrier, certificate granted as 
to caskets, Huntington to Washington, D. C., and sugar, vinegar, 
and canned fruits, vegetables, and salmon, Baltimore, Md., to 
Huntington. 

*MC 21242, Genser Trucking Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
common carrier application. By division 5. Certificate granted 
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as to continuance of operation, general and specified commodi- 
ties between points in N. Y., N. J., and Conn. 

MC 15003, Henry J. Friedman, Philadelphia, Pa., broker 
application. By division 5. License denied. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, in interstate or foreign commerce. 

*MC 92137, Joseph Lilly, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., common 
carrier application. By division 5. On reconsideration, findings 
in prior report, 26 M. C. C. 859, modified so as to authorize 
operation as a common carrier of fertilizer, fertilizer materials, 
and animal feed, Philadelphia, Pa., to points in N. J., and Del., 
and fertilizer and fertilizer materials, Philadelphia to points in 


a 

*MC 101317, Sub. 1, Mills King, San Antonio, Tex., com- 
mon carrier application. By division 5. Certificate granted as 
to new automoniles, new trucks, and new assembied and partially 
assembled chassis, in truck-away and drive-away service, in 
initial movements, Detroit and Flint, Mich., Toledo, O., and 
South Bend and Evansville, Ind., to San Antonio, San Marcos, 
Austin, Laredo and Seguin, Tex. 

*MC 89305, Ernest C. Zimmerman, Columbus, O., contract 
carrier application. By division 5. Denied. Groceries and 
canned goods, Columbus, O., to points in W. Va. 

*MC 55604, R. N. Smith and R. R. Smith, Staunton, Va., 
common carrier application. By division 5. Certificate granted 
as to continuance of operations, specified commodities from 
and to points or territories in Va., Md., N. C. and S. C. Com- 
missioner Lee concurred in part. 

MC 19, Sub. 1, Bingaman Motor Express Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa., extension—Pittsburgh. By division 5. Certificate granted 
as to general commodities, with exceptions, between Reading 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., and points in Pa., within 35 miles of Pitts- 
burgh, and within 8 miles of Reading. Commissioner Lee dis- 
sented, saying the application should be denied. 

MC 41459, Sub. 1, Lake Cities Truck Line, Inc., Cleveland, 
0., extension—Ohio and other states. By division 5. Certifi- 
cate denied. General commodities between points in O., N. Y., 
Pa., Ind., Ill. and Mo. 

*MC 74645, Sub. 2, St. Johns Motor Express Co., Portland, 
Ore., extension Idaho-Oregon-Washington. By division 5. Cer- 
tificate granted as to structural and fabricated iron and steel, 
and anchors, and anchor chains and attachments therefor, 
heavy machinery, conveyors, dry kiln machinery and equip- 
ment, and contractors’ tools, equipment and supplies, in quanti- 
ties of not less than 10,000 pounds, between points in Mult- 
nomah and Washington counties, Ore., on the one hand, and 
points in Ore., Wash. and Ida., on the other. 

*MC 20183, Harry A. Brownett, Bayonne, N. J., common 
carrier application. By division 5. Certificate granted as to 
continuance of operations, asphalt in drums, and cables, 
Bayonne, to points in Nassau and Suffolk counties, N. Y., and 
empty cable reels in the reverse direction. 

*MC 29775, Charles P. Davis, Hannibal, Mo., common car- 
rier application. By division 5. Certificate granted as to 
continuance of operations, general commodities, with excep- 
tions, between points in Ill. and Mo., and specified commodities 
between points or territories in Ia., Kan. Ill. and Mo. 

*MC 35750, Sub. 1, Henry Fischer, Doylestown, Pa., ex- 
tension—Rhode Island. By division 5. Certificate granted as 
to household goods between Doylestown, Pa., and points in 
Pa., within 25 miles of Doylestown, including Doylestown, on 
> one hand, and points in R. I., Mass. and Conn., on the 
other. 


*MC 59923, Lester Boyce, Canandaigua, N. Y., common car- 
rier application. By division 5. Certificate granted as to 
continuance of operation by Boyce Motor Lines, Inc., as ap- 
plicant’s successor in interest, general commodities, with excep- 
tions, between points in N. J., N. Y. and Pa., over regular 
routes, serving all intermediate points, and off-route points in 
Geneseo, Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Seneca, Wayne, 
and Gates counties, N. Y., restricted to pick-up only, of fruits, 
vegetables and canned foods. 


*MC 101953, Sub. 1, Zeno Lindsey, Florence, Ala., con- 
tract carrier application. By division 5. On reconsideration, 
findings in prior report and order, decided June 27, 1941, mod'- 
fied so as to authorize operation as a contract carrier of fer- 
tilizer, from Tennessee Valley Authority plants, near Sheffield, 
Ala., to points in Wayne county, Tenn. 


*MC 2312, Sub. 1, Adelard Valcourt, Fall River, Mass., 
extension—lumber. By division 5. Certificate denied. Lum- 
ber between New Bedford and Fall River, Mass. The report 
said applicant had been issued a certificate in MC 2312 author- 
zing the transportation of building materials between Fall 
River, Norwood and Walpole, Mass., on the one hand, and 
points in Mass. and R. I. on the other, and added that since 
that authority included the right to transport lumber between 
New Bedford and Fall River, applicant required no addi- 
tional authority to engage in the proposed operations. 
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*MC 10897, Sub. 14, Acme Freight Lines, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., alternate route application. By division 5. Certifi- 
cate granted as to general commodities, with exceptions, be- 
tween Eastman and Macon, Ga., and Perry and Barnesville, Ga. 

MC 95908, Joseph A. Scanlon, Albany, N. Y., common car- 
rier application. By division 5. On finding applicant’s opera- 
tions to be in part those of a common carrier and in part those 
of a contract carrier, certificate granted as to lumber, wooden 
lath, wooden shingles, and plywood, Port of Albany, N. Y., to 
points in N. Y., Conn., and Mass., and permit granted as to 
corrugated paper boxes, Albany to specified points in Vt., and 
Mass. Dual operations authorized. 


SHORT LINE RAILROAD CLAIMS 

Finding the Birmingham, Selma & Mobile not to be en- 
titled to benefit under section 204 of the transportation act, 
1920, as amended Jan. 7, 1941, the Commission, by division 4, 
in Finance No. 4623, deficit status of Birmingham, Selma & 
Mobile Railroad, has dismissed that road’s claim for $9,114.26, 
which claim was reopened for further consideration pursuant 
to amended section 204. In a prior report, 138 I. C. C. 499, 
the road’s claim was dismissed on finding the carrier to have 
earned a net railway operating income of $1,512.30 in the pe- 
riod of private operation. The claim covered the period from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Feb. 29, 1920, the carrier being under federal 
control from Jan. 1, 1918, to June 30, 1918, and privately 
operated from July 1, 1918, to Feb. 29, 1920. The Commission 
said there was a “determined increase” of $5,271.35 in the net 
railway operating income, or a credit to the U. S. Government. 





ROCK ISLAND REORGANIZATION 


With a view to removing errors and inconsistencies in the 
approved plan for the reorganization of the Rock Island, the 
Commission, in Finance No. 10028, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., reorganization, has issued a report on fur- 
ther consideration. 

The directions and eliminations relate to the allotments 
of securities to the secured 4% per cent bonds; the Choctaw 
& Memphis first mortgage bonds; provision for the dissolving 
of subsidiaries; redemption provisions for general mortgage 
bonds, series A; unsecured claims against the St. Paul & Kan- 
sas City Short Line Railroad Co.; provision for the payment 
of interest coupons, matured and unpaid prior to bankruptcy; 
and corrections of a minor character in the text. 


Wabask Abandonment 


In a supplemental report in Finance No. 12473, Wabash 
Railway Co., receivers abandonment, Examiner A. G. Nye has 
recommended that the Commission, division 4, find that the 
present and future public convenience and necessity have not 
been shown to permit abandonment by the receivers of the 
Wabash of the branch line extending from Salisbury to Glas- 
gow, Mo., approximately 15.37 miles. His finding is without 
prejudice to the right of the receivers to renew their applica- 
tion after the expiration of a period of six months if it can be 
shown with reasonable certainty that the operation can be con- 
ducted only at a loss. 


By a prior report, 239 I. C. C. 206, decided March 18, 1940, 
division 4 denied the receivers’ application to abandon the line 
in question, without prejudice to the renewing of the application 
after the expiration of one year if it could be shown that opera- 
tions could be conducted only at a loss. Division 4 said that 
the industries served by the branch should be given full oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability to provide sufficient traffic 
to insure continued operation on a profitable basis. By peti- 
tion filed April 28, 1941, the receivers asked that the proceeding 
be reopened and reconsidered. 

Examiner Nye said the evidence was not convincing that 
the line was operated at a loss in 1940 or part of 1941, because 
of the ‘questionable allocation of a major portion of the operat- 
ing expense charged to it.” The comparatively small losses 
in those periods, he added, might be converted into profits if 
adjustments were made in those costs. Furthermore, he said 
the estimated cost of overcoming deferred maintenance failed 
to carry with it any impression of definiteness or certainty. The 
evidence adduced by protesting interests, Examiner Nye said, 
indicated that the public used the line only when it was to their 
advantage, or when weather conditions intervened. Because of 
the “narrow margin upon which the branch is now operating,” 
they might well take notice that failure to patronize it in the 
future would mean its eventual abandonment, said he, adding 
that they should, however, be given ample opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their willingness and ability to supply sufficient traffic 
to warrant its continued operation. 
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Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules 
in it have been suspended. Suspension orders contain many sched- 
ules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are published in 
The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) . 


In I. and S. 5059, the Commission has suspended from 
October 4 until November 15, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in supplement No. 26 to Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company’s tariff I. C. C. No. 12308, and others. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to reduce the rate on coke, in car- 
loads, from Ashland, Ky., and Ironton, O., to Keokuk, Ia., 
from $4.05 to $3 a net ton. 

In I. and S. M-1828, the Commission has suspended from 
October 4 until May 4, the operation of all schedules published 
in schedule MF-I. C. C. No. 3 of Lester Kell and Ray A. Kell, 
dba Kell Brothers, Landisburg, Pa. The suspended schedules 
proposed to establish new or reduced minimum rates or eharges 
on feed, feed ingredients, fertilizer and insecticides from Balti- 
more, Md., to Perry County, Pa., and points within 25 miles 
thereof. The following is illustrative, rates in cents and net 
ton: 


From Baltimore to York: Present—AQ, none; proposed, AQ, 350. 
From Baltimore to Millerstown: Present—AQ, 400a, 350b; proposed, 
AQ, 350. 

AQ—Any-quantity. 
and fertilizer. 


a—Applies on insecticides. b—Applies on feed 


In I. and S. M-1829, the Commission has suspended from 
Oct. 5 until May 5 the operation of contract carrier schedule 
MF-I. C. C. No. 1 of George Bellows and Vern Bellows, dba 
Bellows & Bellows, Cameron, Wis. The suspended schedule 
proposed to establish new mileage minimum charges ranging 
from 12 to 25 cents a 100 pounds on soap, soap products, cook- 
ing fats and vegetable shortening, any quantity, between Cam- 
eron, Wis., and Wisconsin points within 60 miles of Cameron. 

In I. and S. M-1830, the Commission has suspended from 
Oct. 6 until May 6 the operation of certain schedules as pub- 
lished in schedule MF-I. C. C. No. 2 of H. H. Dennis, London, 
O. The suspended schedules proposed to establish reduced 
minimum charges on lubricating oils and greases from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to points in Ohio in shipments of 7,501 to 


15,000 pounds, in lieu of present less-truckload charges. The 
proposed adjustment is as follows: 
To Ohio counties: Western—Present, 41; proposed, 23. Eastern— 


Present, 41; proposed, 31. 

In I. and S. M-1831, the Commission has suspended from 
Oct. 6 until May 6 the operation of certain schedules as pub- 
lished in schedule MF-I. C. C. No. 3 of H. F. Johnson, Laurel, 
Mont. The suspended schedules proposed to establish rules 
reading as follows: 


The carrier will purchase his gasoline, tires and other accessories 
from the contracting shippers provided that the price at which such 
merchandise can be purchased from said shippers is not greater than 
that at which the carrier can purchase the said merchandise from other 
sources. 

The rates named herein include telephone and telegraphic com- 
munication costs by shipper, shipper’s agent or principal, to the car- 
rier in connection with shipments tendered to carrier by the shipper 
when such communication will assist carrier in more rapid and econom- 
ical dispatch of the carrier’s motor vehicles. 


In I. and S. M-1832, the Commission has suspended from 
Oct. 6 until May 6 the operation of certain schedules as pub- 
lished in supplement No. 21 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 2 of 
Monticue Lines, Inc.; Uniontown, Pa. The suspended schedules 
proposed to establish in lieu of higher class rates commodity 
rates on potatoes from Vineland, N. J., to Cumberland, Md., 
three West Virginia and nine Pennsylvania destinations. 

In I. and S. No. M-1833, the Commission has suspended 
from October 8 until May 8, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 3 of George E. McCul- 
lough, doing business as McCullough Transfer Co., Wahpeton, 
N. Dak. The suspended schedules proposed to establish new, 
increased, or reduced local distance class rates between points 
and places in Minnesota within thirty-five (35) miles of Breck- 
enridge, Minn., and from the above-described territory to 
points in North Dakota, and in the reverse direction, in lieu 
of present local rates which are based on varying amounts per 
truck-mile depending on the distance traveled, and applicable 
only on livestock, agricultural commodities, and set-up heavy 
machinery. 

In I. and S. M-1834, the Commission has suspended from 
October 9 until May 9 the operation of schedules published 
in supplement No. 4 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 3 of D. L. Mc- 
Murrin, Greeley, Colo. The suspended schedules proposed to 
establish new and reduced commodity rates on salt from points 
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in Kansas to points in Colorado and Wyoming. The following 
is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


From Hutchinson, Kans., to Flagler, Colo.: Present, 20M, 30; pro- 
posed, 20M, 28; 25M, 25. 

From Hutchinson, Kan., to Laramie, Wyo.: Present, 20M, 48; pro- 
posed, 20M, 43; 25M, 40. 

M—Minimum in thousands of pounds. 


In I. and S. M-1835, the Commission has suspended from 
October 9 until May 9 the operation of certain schedules as 
set forth in supplement No. 18 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 2 of 
the Boyd Truck Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. The suspended 
schedules proposed to establish a rate of 15.5 cents a 100 
pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds, on salt, from Hutchinson, 
Kanopolis and Lyons, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., to alternate 
with the present rates of 17 and 19 cents a 100 pounds, minima 
10,000 and 18,000 pounds. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

No. MC F-985, Atlantic Greyhound Corporation, purchase—Clyde M. 
Carpenter et al.; embracing Nc. MC F-986, Atlantic Greyhound Cor- 
poration—Issuance of Stock; and No. MC F-1071, Atlantic Greyhound 
Corporation—lease—Clyde M. Carpenter et al. 

1. On reconsideration, purchase by Atlantic Greyhound Corpora- 
tion of Charleston, W. Va., of certain operating rights of Clyde M. 
Carpenter, B. T. Harrelson, and Joel W. Wright, partners, doing 
business as Inter-Carolinas Motor Bus Company, Asheville, N. C., ap- 
proved and authorized, subject to condition. Prior report 35 M.C.C, 
293. 

2. On reconsideration, conclusion in prior report, 35 M. C. C. 
293, dismissing application of Atlantic Greyhound Corporation for au- 
thority to lease certain operating rights of Clyde M. Carpenter, B. T. 
Harrelson, and Joel W. Wright, partners, doing business as Inter- 
Carolinas Motorbus Company, affirmed. 

3. On reconsideration, authority granted Atlantic Greyhound Cor- 
poration to issue not exceeding 1,295 shares of no-par-value common 
stock of total stated value of $148,925 to finance purchase of operating 
rights. Prior report 35 M. C. C. 293. 

No. MC F-1061, Sterling Express, Inc., purchase—C. & N. Motor 
Express, Inc.; embracing No. MC F-1252, R. S. Transportation Corp., 
purchase—C, & N. Motor Express, Inc.; No. MC F-1291, Sterling Ex- 
press, Inc., purchase—C. & N. Motor Express, Inc.; and No. MC F-1292, 
Sterling Express, Inc., purchase—R. S. Transportation Corp. 

1. Application of Sterling Express, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., for 
authority to purchase operating rights and property of C. & N. Motor 
Exress, Inc., also of Cambridge, and operating rights of R. S. Trans- 
portation Corp., of New York, N. Y., dismissed. 

2. Application of R. S. Transportation Corp., for authority to 
purchase operating rights of C. & N. Motor Express, Inc., denied. 

3. Upon investigation, certain respondents in No. MC F-1352 or- 
dered to terminate existing violation of section 5(4), Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and investigation discontinued as to certain other re- 
spondents. 

4. Upon investigation, certain respondents in No. MC F-1061 found 
to have effectuated, or participated in effectuating, control and man- 
agement of Sterling Express, Inc., and C. & N. Motor Express, Inc., 
in a common interest in violation of former section 213(b)(1), but which 
violation is not now continuing. Investigation in No. MC F-1061 dis- 
continued. 

No. MC F-1487, Great Central Transport Corporation, purchase— 
J. W. Poits: Purchase by Great Central Transport Corporation, of 
Detroit, Mich., of operating rights of J. W. Potts, of Central City, 
Ky., doing business as Intercity Motor Lines, approved and authorized, 
subject to condition. 


No. MC F-1526, Wesley A. Steffke, purchase—Northwest Truck- 
ways, Inc. Purchase by Wesley A. Steffke, of Wausau, Wis., doing 
business as Steffke Freight Co. and as Wesley Freight Co., of cer- 
tain operating rights of Northwest Truckways, Inc., of Menominee, 
Mich., approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

No. MC F-1492, Lang Transportation Corporation—purchase—Devare 
and Wallace, Inc., purchase by Lang Transportation Corporation, of 
Vernon, Calif., of operating rights of Devare and Wallace, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

No. MC F-1666, A. B. C. Truck Lines, Inc., purchase—D. D. Maner. 
Petition for authority under section 210a(b) of A. B. C. Truck Lines, 
Inc., of Rome, Ga., for temporary operation of motor-carrier rights and 
equipment of D. D. Maner, doing business as Maner’s Transfer, also 
of Rome, denied October 8, 1941. 

No. MC F-1517, Overnight Motor Transportation Company, Inc., 
purchase—Capitol Motor Lines, Inc. Purchase by Overnight Motor 
Transportation Company, Inc., of Baltimore, Md., of certain operating 
rights of Capitol Motor Lines, Inc., also of Baltimore, approved and 
authorized, subject to condition. 


K. & |. TERMINAL BONDS 


The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. has filed 
a petition in Finance No. 7701, its application of June 26, 1929, 
for authority to issue first mortgage bonds, asking for a con- 
tinuation of the Commission’s fifth supplemental order in this 
proceeding so as to extend from Dec. 31, 1941, to June 30, 1943, 
the period in which the petitioner might pledge or repledge all 
or any part of its $511,000 first mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds as collateral security for any note or notes which might 
be issued by the applicant within the limitations of section 
20 (a) (9) of the act. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 


Railroad, Water, and Motor Transport 





Status of Trucker-Forwarder 


Certain operations of applicant were changed in May, 1935, 
and the months immediately following from those of a motor 
carrier to those of a shipper and receiver of freight by pool car, 
and in view of this and other considerations the applicant had 
not established that he was in bona fide operation on the grand- 
father date (June 1, 1935) and that such operation had been 
continuous since that time, said Examiner C. Garofalo in a 
proposed report, served Oct. 3, in MC 29120, Wilson Storage & 
Transfer Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., common carrier application. 

Accordingly, the examiner recommended a finding that ap- 
plicant had failed to establish the right to a certificate author- 
izing operation as a common carrier of general commodities, 
except livestock and commodities in bulk, between Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, Minn., on the one hand, and Huron and 
Sioux Falls, S. D., on the other, under the grandfather clause. 
He proposed denial of the application as to that operation. He 
recommended, however, issuance of a certificate authorizing 
continuance of operation, under grandfather rights, as to trans- 
portation of general commodities, with the usual exceptions, 
over specified routes between Sioux City, Ia., and designated 
South Dakota points, and between Huron and specified South 
Dakota points, and of household goods between points in South 
Dakota, on the one hand, and points in Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and North Dakota, on the other, over irregular routes. 

The examiner said the record was replete with evidence 
tending to show the “close relationship” between applicant, in- 
corporated in 1930, and the Wilson Forwarding Co., organized 
and incorporated in 1933, and that the object in creating the 
latter company was to use it to serve the purposes of the for- 
mer as a forwarder. He said that on the grandfather date 
applicant was offering a motor carrier service over routes in 
South Dakota and Minnesota which was in duplication of serv- 
ices offered by the Wilson Transportation Co.; that the latter 
seasonably filed a grandfather application; that applicant was 
later substituted in lieu of Wilson Transportation Co. in that 
application, now pending in MC 29120, Sub. No. 8, and that 
any authority here granted should not duplicate any authority 
granted in that proceeding. 


Tri-State and Bankruptcy 


“Applicant’s counsel—witness, contends that the Commis- 
sion is to blame for applicant’s plight in that it has taken so 
long to dispose of its application,” says joint board No. 62 in a 
proposed report, served Oct. 8, on further hearing in MC 44183, 
Raymond O. Zuhars, dba Tri-State Motor Freight (successor in 
interest to L. B. Smoot, William H. Kincaid, trustee, dba Smoot 
& Eckhart Trucking Co.), common carrier application, in which 
it recommended that the Commission find that the applicant 
had abandoned operation on Dec. 13, 1940, and thereby for- 
feited any “grandfather” rights which it might have had. 

The joint board said this was the third report and order 
recommended by it and was the result of the third hearing held 
at Charleston, W. Va., June 26, 1941. Prior reports were served 
Sept. 20, 1938, and July 5, 1940, in which the joint board pro- 
posed issuance of a certificate authorizing continuance of 
operation as a common carrier of general commodities, with 
exceptions, between Huntington and Charleston, W. Va., and 
between Huntington and Jenkins, Ky., and tobacco, seasonally, 
between Huntington, W. Va., on the one hand, and Lexington 
and Maysville, Ky., on the other. Rail carriers in official and 
southern territory and certain motor carriers opposed the ap- 
plication. Further hearing was held to afford protestants an 
opportunity to submit evidence of cessation of operation by 
applicant between Huntington and Charleston and between 
Huntington and points in the Big Sandy district of Kentucky 
from some time in 1938 to March 3, 1939. The joint board 
said it found on the first further hearing that the protestants 
had failed to substantiate by convincing proof of record, that 
there had been a cessation of applicant’s operations, or of any 
part thereof, and that the prior report, served Sept. 20, 1938, 
adequately stated the facts that applicant had been in bona fide 
Operation as a common carrier on June 1, 1935, and contin- 
uously since. 

At the further hearing of June 26, 1941, the rail and motor 
carriers again opposed the granting of a certificate, the report 


said, “because this operation has not only ceased altogether 
since Dec. 13, 1940, but has been discontinued from time to 
time for periods of a few weeks to several months between 
June 1, 1935, and the latter date.” 

“In proof of continuous operation since June 1, 1935, appli- 
cant submitted abstracts of shipments transported in each of 
the years from such date to December, 1940,” says the instant 
report. “In the sense that applicant offered no documentary 
proof of the transportation of freight, an examination of these 
abstracts shows a complete cessation of operations since Dec. 
13, 1940. The abstracts further show a number of instances of 
complete stoppage of operations prior thereto.” 

In addition to documentary proof, the report said, appli- 
cant’s counsel testified that he had been in charge of applicant’s 
operations since June, 1940. 

“He detailed its legal and other difficulties growing out of 
the bankruptcy of L. B. Smoot; the deterioration in value of 
the operation following such bankruptcy proceedings, and the 
loss of most of the equipment, after which applicant could not 
render as satisfactory service to the shipping public as prior 
thereto,” the report said. “This condition continued to grow 
worse until Dec. 13, 1940, since which date, the witness testi- 
fied, no freight has been transported over any of the routes or 
into any of the territory covered by the application.” 

The joint board said it was of the opinion that no responsi- 
bility rested with the Commission for applicant L. B. Smoot’s 
bankruptcy and the resultant loss of finances, equipment, and 
business, in the order named. The Commission, it added, had 
repeatedly held that bankruptcy was within the control of the 
bankrupt and that he was responsible for the legal conse- 
quences that “flow therefrom.” 





Lease of “Enjoined” Trucks 


Other motor carriers which had been denied Texas intra- 
state operating rights had been permitted by applicant to op- 
erate under protection of applicant’s injunction, and there were 
no facts presented in the instant proceeding to indicate that 
the truck owners and operators thus “protected” were not act- 
ing in their individual capacities as independent transporta- 
tion contractors, although their equipment purportedly had 
been leased to the applicant, Examiner Mack Myers concluded 
in a proposed report on further hearing in MC 8544, Galveston 
Truck Line Corporation, Houston, Tex., contract carrier ap- 
plication. The report was served Oct. 3. 

Examiner Myers took the position that the operations per- 
formed by the truck lines whose equipment the applicant was 
overating under lease were in violation of the Texas law, 
regardless of the fact that an injunction, obtained by the ap- 
plicant against the Railroad Commission of Texas had been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States in Allen 
vs. Galveston Truck Line Corporation, 289 U. S. 708. Citing 
D. A. Beard Truck Lines Co. Common Carrier Application, 21 
M. C. C. 703, Bates Common Carrier Application, 21 M. C. 
C. 709, and A. E. McDonald Motor Freight Lines Common Car- 
rier Application, 22 M. C. C. 559, Examiner Myers showed that 
Beard and Bates had entered into lease agreements with the 
Galveston corporation in 1935 and 1936 after temporary injunc- 
tions obtained by them against the Texas commission had 
been dissolved, that their arrangement with the Galveston truck 
line was designed to make it possible for them to continue 
operations without having their trucks stopped by Texas au- 
thorities, and that the Commission had found that their opera- 
tions. as well as operations conducted in contravention of state 
law by McDonald, were not bona fide. The examiner said 
it was evident that the control exercised by the Galveston 
Truck Line Corporation over the equipment of the owner- 
operators was strictly limited and substantially different from 
that existing in Dixie Ohio Express Co. Common Carrier Ap- 
plication, 17 M. C. C. 735. 

“The facts in the instant proceeding,” he said, “are the 
same in all essential respects as those in the McDonald, Beard 
and Bates cases. The applicants therein and applicant herein 
were denied operating authority by the Texas commission, 
and all continued to operate under the protection of injunctive 
relief obtained from the courts. The decisions of the Com- 
mission in those cases are controlling here.” 

The report said that in the prior report, 22 M. C. C. 451, 
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the Commission found that the Galveston line was given grand- 
father rights for operation as a common carrier of special 
commodities to and from specific points and territories in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Oh‘o 
over irregular routes. The principal Texas railroads, prot- 
estants in this proceeding, and the applicant filed petitions for 
a reconsideration or further hearing, it said. Protestants con- 
tended that applicant was a broker and was not in bona fide 
operation on the grandfather dates and asked denial of the 
application, while the applicant contended it should have re- 
ceived greater authority than that which division 5 found it 
entitled to. At the further hearing in Houston on Jan. 15 and 
16, 1941, the principal Texas railroads and many motor car- 
rers opposed the application, while the Galveston Chamber of 
Commerce, Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade appeared 
as interveners, according to the proposed report. 





FORT DIX TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Traffic to and from Fort Dix, N. J., a military post located 
approximately 21 miles south of Trenton, has been so heavy 
that the Trenton Transit Co. has operated 60 busses and han- 
dled 6,000 passengers in a single day, and there is an “urgent 
demand” for additional motor service to and from the fort, 
says joint board 119 in a proposed report served Oct. 7 in 
MC 265, Sub. 3, Quaker City Bus Co., extension—Fort Dix, 
N. J., and MC 58915, Sub. 4, Lincoln Transit Co., Inc., exten- 
sion—Fort Dix, N. J. 

The joint board, in that report, recommended that certif- 
icates be issued Quaker City and Lincoln Transit authorizing 
the transportation as common carriers of passengers and their 
baggage, and of express, newspapers, and mail, in the same 
vehicle with passengers between points in New Jersey, over 
specified routes, serving Fort Dix and intermediate points. 

The fort is now served by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
and the Public Service Interstate Transportation Co., in addi- 
tion to the Trenton Transit Co. 

As of March 31, 1941, 23,198 men were stationed at the 
fort, said the report. Approximately 500 draftees, it added, 
were inducted into the service daily at the fort for military 
training during the national emergency. It was believed by 
the Post Judge Advocate that the population of the fort would 
increase to 30,000, it said. If another division should be as- 
signed to the fort, it added, the population would greatly 
exceed that figure. Most of the travel to and from the fort, the 
report said, was on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, when 
service men were on furloughs. 

“The evidence shows that the need for additional motor 
service is largely in the transportation of passengers traveling 
to or from New York City and Philadelphia, neither of which 
is served by Trenton Transit in regular route operations,” says 
the report. 


PETROLEUM FROM FLA. TO ALA. 


Examiner Richard Yardley in a proposed report in I. and 
S. M-1673, petroleum, Florida to Alabama points, served Oct. 
7, has recommended that the Commission find initial minimum 
rates provosed by the Petroleum Carrier Corporation, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., a contract carrier, on petroleum products, 
in bulk, in tank trucks, from Pensacola and Panama City, Fla.. 
to Gilbertown and Monroeville, Ala., unreasonably low and 
therefore unlawful, order cancellation of the suspended sched- 
ules and discontinue the proceeding. 

In schedules filed to become effective June 19, 1941, and 
suspended until Jan. 19, 1942, on protest of rail carriers in 
southern territory, the Petroleum Carrier Corporation proposed 
rates. minimum 3.000 gallons, as follows: From Panama City 
to Gilbertown and Monroeville, 1.518 and .784 cents, resnec- 
tively; and from Pensacola to Gilbertown and Monroeville, 
1.210 and .673 cents, respectively. These rates, the report 
said, were published under the impression that they were the 
same as the rail rates. The rail rates from Panama City to 
Gilbertown and Monroeville, it said, were 27.5 per cent of first 
class and were equivalent to 3.43 and 2.71 cents, while the 
commodity rates from Pensacola to the same destinations were 
1.52 and .76 cents. The revort said the respondent offered 
no reason, competitive or otherwise. why the rates should be 
lower than the presently effective rail rates. 





Proposed Reports 

Fir Piling 
28644, W. J. Fove vs. Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al. By Examiner Morris H. Koninesberg. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rate of 95 cents charged, subiect to a minimum of 


33,000 pounds for each car used, fir piling, in multiple car- 
loads, shipped in April and May, 1939, points in Oregon to 


No. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Hartford, Conn., applicable and not unreasonable. Complainant 
contended, according to the report, that the rate charged was 
unreasonable and inapplicable to the extent it exceeded 82 
cents subject to a minimum of 50,000 pounds for each car 
used. The controversy revolved around the tariff description. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 28606, Civic and Commerce Association, Inc., Monte- 
video, Minn., vs. Abaline & Southern et al. By Examiner R. 
G. Taylor. Dismissal proposed. Rates, petroleum products, 
carloads, midcontinent oil fields to Montevideo, Minn., not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complainant alleged that 
the rates to Montevideo which were higher than rates main- 
tained to Granite Falls, were unjust, unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial and preferential, and asked prescription of lawful 
rates for the future which were reasonably related to rates 
maintained to St. Paul, Minn., and related points. 


Onions 


No. 28637, Orley A. Rhodes et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates charged, 10 carloads of dry onions, without tops, shipped 
in 1937, Grant and Elmdale, Mich., to Miami, Fla., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., applicable. 


Petroleum-Oil Residuum 


No. 28673, Chanute Refining Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rate of 11 
cents charged, petroleum-oil residuum (refinery cracking stock) 
in tank-car loads, shipped between July 28 and Aug. 5, 1939, 
Bristow, Okla., to Chanute, Kan., unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 9 cents, the rate claimed. Reparation, with interest, 
proposed. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration 
of 20 days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), 
hecome effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day 
period or exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State 
in which applicant has home office is shown in “black face’ type. 
with name of town or city following.) 


Oklahoma (Pryor)—MC 102771, E. E. Icenogle, dba Ice- 
nogle Transfer Co., contract carrier application. Joint board 16. 
Served Oct. 3. Denial proposed. Cheese from Pryor to Dallas, 
Tex., via Denison, Tex., over specified route. 

Montana (Missoula)—-MC 102649, G. Evan Reely, dba 
Reely’s General Storage & Freight Terminal, common carrier 
application. Examiner R. J. Olentine. Served Oct. 3. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Household goods between Missoula and points 
within 50 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Idaho and Montana, over irregular routes. Twenty- 
five days for exceptions. 

Montana (Columbus)—-MC 102644, James T. Annin, con- 
tract carrier application. Joint board 79. Served Oct. 3. Denial 
proposed. Egqas and butter between specified points in Mon- 
tana and Washington, over irregular routes. 

South Dakota (Howard)—MC 102542, Leon Behm, common 
carrier application. Joint board 147. Served Oct. 3. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Live stock between Howard and points, except 
municipalities, within 15 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, Sioux City, Ia. 

Pennsylvania (York)—-MC 102459, Ray L. Brandt and 
Ernest R. Brandt, contract carrier application. Joint board 
74. Served Oct. 3. Permit proposed. Fertilizer and chemicals 
used in manufacture of fertilizer, in bulk, from Baltimore, Md., 
to York, over U. S. highway 111, without transportation for 
compensation on return trips. 

South Dakota (Delmont)—MC 102441, L. & W. Chevrolet 
Co., common carrier application. Joint board 148. Served Oct. 
3. Certificate proposed. Live stock between Delmont and points, 
excent municipalities, within 15 miles thereof, on the one hand, 
and Sioux City, Ia., on the other; seeds, live stock and poultry 


_ feeds, farm machinery and implements (except parts therefor) 


from Sioux City to Delmont and points, except municipalities, 
within 15 miles thereof, over irregular routes. 


Idaho (Pocatello)\—-MC 102368, Dan E. Burkholder, dba 
Star Valley-Jackson Stages, common carrier application. Joint 
board 29. Served Oct. 3. Dismissal proposed, avplicant’s coun- 
sel having stated at the hearing it was his understanding that 
applicant no longer desired the authority applied for. Passen- 
aers, baagane, express, mail and newspapers between Idaho 
Falls and Alpine, Ida., between Alnine and Jackson. Wyo., and 
between Alpine and Granger, Wyo., over specified routes. 
Twenty-five days for exceptions. 

Wyoming (Lovell)—MC 102320, M. P. Keleher and M. O. 
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October 11, 1941 


Lynn, dba The Lovell Transfer, contract carrier application. 
Joint board 123. Served Oct. 3. Denial proposed. Specified 
commodities between specified points in Montana, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

Oklahoma (Pryor)—MC 102307, E. E. Icenogle, dba Ice- 
nogle Transfer Co., common carrier application. Examiner F. 
R. Benny. Served Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. Household 
goods and live stock between points in Mayes county, Okla., on 
the one hand, and points in Kan., Mo. and Ark., on the other, 
over irregular routes. 

Scuth Dakota (Beresford)—-MC 100025, John B. Savey, 
common carrier application. Joint board 148. Served Oct. 3. 
Denial, for want of prosecution, proposed. Live stock, grain, 
mill feeds and seeds between Beresford and points within 20 
miles thereof and Sioux City, Ia., over irregular routes. 

Illinois (Brussels)—-MC 90726, Sub. No. 1, Raymond H. 
Eberlin, common carrier application. Joint board 135. Served 
Oct. 3. Denial proposed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, between Brussels and St. Louis, Mo., over specified route. 

Minnesota (Round Lake)—-MC 89270, Sub. No. 1, Clinton 
Boyer, common carrier extension. Joint board 146. Served 
Oct. 3. Denial proposed. Specified commodities between speci- 
fied points or areas in Minn. and Ia. 

Massachusetts (Boston)—MC 56541, Sub. No. 13, New Eng- 
land Transportation Co., common carrier application. Joint 
board 231. Served Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. Passengers, 
baggage, express, mail and newspapers between Barnstable and 
Yarmouthport, Mass., over specified route. 

Massachusetts (Boston)—MC 56541, Sub. No. 1, New Eng- 
land Transportation Co., common carrier application. Joint 
board 231. Served Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. Passengers, 
baggage, express, mail and newspapers between West Barn- 
stable and Hyannis, Mass., over specified route. 

Oklahoma (Tulsa) —MC 52339, Sub. No. 7, Keystone 
Freight Lines, common carrier extension. Joint board 88. 
Served Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Tulsa and Miami, Okla., over a reg- 
ular route, with service at all intermediate points. 

North Carolina (Mt. Olive)—-MC 48405, Wayne Motor 
Lines, Inc., common carrier application. Examiner W. W. Mc- 
Caslin. Served Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. Continuance of 
operation, cotton yarns from specified North Carolina points to 
points in Md., Pa., and N. J., and in the New York City com- 
mercial zone, over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Latrobe)—MC 48213, Sub. No. 1, C. E. Lizza, 
Inc., contract carrier extension. Joint board 228. Served Oct. 
3. Permit proposed. Ammunition from Derry, Pa., to desig- 
nated points in N. J. and Md., and from Latrobe to designated 
points in N. J., over irregular routes, with damaged or rejected 
shipments on return. Thirty days for exceptions. 


New Hampshire (Rochester)—MC 40249, Bloise F. Fownes, 
dba Fownes Motor Express, common carrier application. Ex- 
aminer Virgil J. Livingstone. Served Oct. 3. Denial of certifi- 
cate, under grandfather clause, proposed. General commodities 
between points in Me., N. H. and Mass., over regular and irreg- 
ular routes. 

Oklahoma (Sapulpa)—-MC 32504, Sub. No. 1, Oklahoma 
Truck Line, Inc., contract carrier extension. Examiner F. R. 
Benny. Served Oct. 3. Denial proposed. Specified commodi- 
ties between Tulsa and points in Okla., Ark., Ill., Ind., Kan., 
La., Mich., N. M., Pa., Tex., and Wyo., over irregular routes. 

Oklahoma (Bartlesville)—-MC 30056, Sub. No. 1, Arthur 
Dobson, dba Dobson Truck Line, common carrier extension. 
Examiner F. R. Benny. Served Oct. 3. Denial proposed. Oil- 
field equipment between points in Ark., Ill., Kan., Mo., Neb., 
N. M., Okla. and Tex., over irregular routes. 

Missouri (Joplin)—-MC 16007, Sub. No. 3, J. R. Gonseth 
and A. G. Moore, contract carrier extension. Examiner Pete H. 
Dawson. Served Oct. 3. Permit proposed. Malt beverages 
from Omaha, Neb., Belleville, Ill., and Kansas City and St. 
Louis, Mo., to Miami, Muskogee and Tulsa, Okla., and empty 
malt beverage containers in the reverse direction, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

New Jersey (Trenton)—MC 12243, Sylvan K. Fell, broker 
application. Examiner E. T. Cosby. Served Oct. 3. License 
proposed. Brokerage at Trenton of transportation of passen- 
gers and baggage between Trenton, on the one hand, and points 
in the United States, on the other. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 10761, Sub. No. 4, Transamerican 
Freight Lines, Inc., common carrier extension. Joint board 72. 
Served Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between designated points in Indiana, over 
Specified routes. 

Tennessee (Memphis)—-MC 5907, Gordons Transports, Inc., 
common carrier application. Examiner J. L. Bradford. Served 
Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. Continuance of operation, general 
commodities, with exceptions, to and from points in the so- 
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called commercial areas of New Orleans, La., and Birmingham, 
Ala., over irregular routes. 

Oklahoma (Sapulpa)—-MC 4920, Sub. No. 3, R. R. Wallace, 
dba Red Ball Transfer & Storage, common carrier extension. 
Examiner F. R. Benny. Served Oct. 3. Dismissal, at request 
of applicant, proposed. Specified commodities between points 
in OCkla., Ark., Colo., Kan., La., Mo. and Tex., over irregular 
routes. 

Illinois (Carbondale)—MC 2332, Sub. No. 2, Herman 
Chamness, common carrier extension. Joint board 135. Served 
Oct. 3. Dismissal, at request of applicant, proposed. Motion 
picture films, theater supplies and advertising matter between 
points in Illinois and Missouri. 

Texas (Houston)—-MC 1124, Sub. No. 12, Herrin Trans- 
portation Co., common carrier extension. Joint board 164. 
Served Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between New Orleans, La., and Port Chalmette, La., 
over Louisiana highway 1, with service at intermediate points. 
Thirty days for exceptions. 

Missouri (Kansas City)—-MC 200, Sub. No. 17, Riss & Co., 
common carrier extension. Joint board 88. Served Oct. 3. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, be- 
tween Catoosa and Tulsa, Okla., over a specified route, serving 
bomber assembly plant site northeast of Tulsa as an off-route 
point. 

Colorado (Denver)—MC 102, Sub. No. 2, Perry Truck 
Lines, Inc., common carrier extension. Joint board 126. Served 
Oct. 3. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, between Denver and U. S. Military Reservation and gov- 
ernment projects within five miles thereof, over irregular routes, 
with no pickup or delivery service at Denver except on ship- 
ments moving in conjunction with applicant’s lines. 

Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)—-MC 101879, A. W. Stickle 
and R. O. Jackson, dba Inland Transportation Co., contract 
carrier application. Examiner J. L. Bradford. Served Oct. 7. 
Denial of certificate or permit proposed on finding applicants’ 
operations in the transportation of lumber from points in Ark., 
La. and Tex. to points in Ark., Ill., Kan., Mo., Okla. and Tex., 
to be those of a private carrier. 

New York (Mnosey)—MC 101618, Stewart William Os- 
borne, common carrier application. Examiner Henry A. Cock- 
rum. Served Oct. 7. Certificate recommended. Passengers 
and their baggage, in round trip charter operations, beginning 
and ending at points in Ramapo township, Rockland county, 
N. Y., and extending to points in N. J., within 30 miles of 
Ramapo township and to New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey (Sayreville)— MC 96021, Edward Stelmaszek 
and Thomas Stelmaszek, dba Edward and Thomas Stelmaszek, 
common carrier application. Examiner Henry A. Cockrum. 
Served Oct. 7. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, in round-trip charter operations, beginning and end- 
ing at Sayreville, South River, and South Amboy, N. J., and 
extending to New York, N. Y., and points in Westchester and 
Nassau counties, N. Y., with no pick-up or discharge of pas- 
sengers en route. 

Ontario (Windsor, Canada)—-MC 93236, William Harold 
Morrice, dba Morrice Cartage Co., common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 163. Served Oct. 7. Certificate recom- 
mended. General commodities, with exceptions, Detroit, Mich., 
to points in Canada, and automobile parts, including motors 
and bodies, Detroit and points within 8 miles thereof, on the 
one hand, to points in Canada, on the other. 

Tennessee (Nashville)—-MC 78632, Sub. 14, Hoover Motor 
Express Co., Inc., extension—Florence. Joint board 100. Served 
Oct. 7. Denial of certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Decatur and Florence, Ala. 

California (San Francisco)—-MC 68629, Sub. 1, Thompson 
Bros., Inc., extension—lead. Examiner R. J. Burns. Served 
Oct. 7. Permit proposed—Lead, ores and concentrates, anti- 
mony, antimony oxide, tin, zinc, zinc oxide, lumber, soda com- 
pounds, and iron and steel articles, San Francisco to Selby, 
Calif., and lead, ores and concentrates, and zinc chloride, in 
the reverse direction. 

Wisconsin (Hatley)—-MC 59235, Sub. 1, John H. Nowinsky, 
Harold Nowinsky and Eloy Nowinsky, dba John H. Nowinsky 
Trucking Co., extension—Menasha. Joint board 96. Served 
Oct. 7. Permit proposed. Paper and paper products, Toma- 
hawk, Merrill, Mosinee and off-route points in Bradley, Lincoln 
county, Wis., to Menasha, Wis. Hearing on request. Thirty 
days for exceptions. 

Kansas (Hutchinson)—-MC 52054, Sub. 2, S and C Trans- 
port Co., Inc., extension of operations. Joint board 140. 
Served Oct. 7. Denial of certificate proposed. Specified com- 
modities between points in Kan., Mo. and Neb. 

INMinois (Lemont)—MC 42829, Sub. 1, Service Cartage Co., 
Inc., extension—Lemont. Joint board 149. Served Oct. 7. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, to and 
from Lemont as an off-route point in connection with appli- 
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cant’s presently authorized regular-route operations between 
Chicago and Joliet, lll., described in MC 42829. Hearing on 
request. ‘l'hirty days for exceptions. 

Georgia (Atlanta)—-MC 23620, Sub. 12, Georgia Motor 
Express, Inc., extension—Alabaster, Ala. Joint board 100. 
Served Oct. 7. Certificate recommended. Carbon dioxide, 
soliditied (dry ice), in quantities of not less than 8,U00 pounds, 
Alabaster, Ala., to Leeds, Ala., over U. S. highway 31 to Pel- 
ham, Ala., thence over unnumbered county road to Leeds, 
and from Alabaster to a point 5 miles north of Pelham over 
U. S. highway 31, thence unnumbered county road to Leeds. 

Nebraska (Omaha)—-MC 15348, Sub. 5, Robert L. Ander- 
sen, dba R. L. Andersen Motor Transport, extension—Ne- 
braska. Joint board 136. Served Oct. 7. Permit proposed. 
Specified commodities between points in Ill., Ia. and Neb. 

Michigan (Pontiac)—MC 3107, Sub. 1, White Owl Ex- 
press, Inc., extension—Pontiac-Rochester, Mich. Joint board 
76. Served Oct. 7. Denial of certiticate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between Pontiac and Rochester. 

Wisconsin (Galesville)—MC 96439, Joseph M. Modahl, 
common carrier application. Joint board 142. Served Oct. 8. 
Certificate proposed. Live stock and agricultural commodities 
between specified points in Wis., on the one hand, and points in 
Minn., on the other, and general commodities, with exceptions, 
from specified points in Muinn., to points in Wis. Hearing on re- 
quest. Thirty days for exceptions. 

Kentucky (Cynthiana)—-MC 91796, Moore’s Motor Express, 
Inc., common carrier application. Joint board 105. Served 
Oct 8. Amended certificate proposed on further proceedings. 
General commodities, with exceptions, between Georgetown and 
Frankfort, Ky., over Kentucky highway 40, serving all in- 
termediate points. Hearing on request. Thirty days for 
exceptions. 

Tennessee (Fayetteville)—-MC 73299, Sub. 1, Frank B. 
Lawrence, extension—dairy products. Joint board 8. Served 
Oct..8. Permit proposed. Raw cream and condensed milk, 
between Fayetteville and Charlotte, N. C. Hearing on request. 
Thirty days for exceptions. 

Colorado (Denver)—MC 60012, Sub. 8, Rio Grande Motor- 
way, Inc., extension—Springville—Junction U. S. highways 
6 and 50. Joint board 207. Served Oct. 8. Certificate pro- 
posed, subject to conditions, one of which that the service pro- 
posed to be performed by applicant, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., 
shall be limited to that which is auxiliary or supplemental to 
service of that railroad. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, in coordinated motor-rail service, between Springville, 
Utah, and junction of U. S. highways 50 and 6 (about four 
miles east of Spanish Fork, Utah), over U. S. highway 50. 
Hearing on request. Thirty days for exceptions. 

Oklahoma (Altus)—MC 36505, Sub. 1, Sam E. Lynn, dba 
Altus-Hollis-Childress Bus Line, extension—Childress. Joint 
board 16. Served Oct. 8. Certificate recommended. Passen- 
gers and their baggage, and express, mail and newspapers in 
the same vehicle with passengers, between Hollis, Okla., and 
Childress, Tex. Hearing on request. Thirty days for excep- 
tions. 

South Dakota (Colome)—MC 30611, Sub. 2, O. W. Mun- 
son, extension—South Dakota. Joint board 148. Served Oct. 
8. Certificate proposed. Live stock, between Colome and 
points, except municipalities within 20 miles thereof, on the 
one hand, and Sioux City, Ia., on the other. 

Minnesota (Holland)—-MC 23718, Sub. 1, Henry Fritz, ex- 
tension—special commodities. Joint board 147. Served Oct. 
8. Certificate proposed. Milled feeds, and grain between Hol- 
land, Minn., and points within 15 miles thereof, on the one 
hand, and points in S. D. and Ia., within 50 miles of Holland, 
on the other. 

Arizona (Yuma)—MC 14045, James M. Clint, dba Los An- 
geles-Yuma and Phoenix Freight Lines, common carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 47. Served Oct. 8. Certificate pro- 
posed. Continuance of operations, general commodities, with 
exceptions, between Los Angeles, Calif., and Yuma, Ariz., and 
cement, lime and plaster, Colton, Calif., to Yuma, Ariz. Thirty 
days for exceptions. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia)—-MC 8487, Truck Service Cor- 
poration, common carrier application. Examiner Harold L. 
Seaman. Served Oct. 8. Certificate proposed. Continuance 
of operations, specified commodities between points in Pa., 
N. J., Del. and Md. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 28653, Baugh Chemical Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. American 


Cyanamid Co., intervener, asks Commission to reopen, reconsider and 
postpone the effective date of the order entered August 5. 

1. & S. No. 4929 and fourth section application No. 18935, coke, 
Ohio River points to Keokuk, Ia. American Barge Line Co., protestant, 
asks Commission to reconsider decision of division 3, to hear oral argu- 
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ment thereon, and to rescind order therein granting fourth section | 


relief pending Commission’s decisions. 

No. 28168, Masonite Corporation vs. N. O. & N. E. et al.; and 
No. 28230, Celotex Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Complainant, 
Masonite Corporation, asks that an additional finding be entered award- 
ing reparation in the amount of one cent a 100 pounds on shipments 
of ‘‘boards, building, wall or insulating,’’ moving from Laurel to New 
York, Philadelphia, Rochester and Syracuse, and points grouped with 
said destination points, between August 10, 1938, and August 20, 1940, 

Ex Parte MC 20, trunk line territory motor carrier rates. In a 

fifty-eighth petition, Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, 
Inc., asks reopening, reconsideration and modification of orders in 
connection with water heaters; wool yarn; meats, etc.; flour and 
sugar; tapioca; eggs; oils, yarn. 
; MC F-1396, Luper Transportation Co., purchase, K. M. Fisher, 
dba Fisher Truck Line. Luper Transportation Co. asks that Commis- 
sion modify its findings by eliminating the condition prohibiting dual 
operations. 

Finance No. 7701, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal bonds. Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal asks for a continuation of the fifth supplemental 
order, of April 16, 1940, for a further period of 18 months to June 30, 
1943, in which to pledge or repledge all or any part of $511,000 of first 
mortgage 41% per cent goid bonds as collateral security for any note or 
notes which may be issued by applicant within limitations of section 
20(a)9 of interstate commerce act, said pledge or pledges to be made 
and if so required by holder or holders of notes, to be maintained at a 
ratio of not exceeding $125 of bonds in value at market price thereof 
then prevailing, to $100 face amount of notes. 

MC F-1313, Otto L. Hankison, control, Mutual Trucking Co. Otto 
L. Hankison asks leave to file affidavit attached to petition. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Southwestern 
lines, defendants, ask relief under finding 27 to permit publication of 
following rates in cents a 100 pounds on liquefied chlorine gas, from 
Baton Rouge, La., to Herty, Tex.: In multiple-unit tank cars, mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pcunds, 55 cents; in single-unit tank cars, subject 
to rule 35 of current western classification and minimum weight pro- 
vided in said classification but not less than 60,000 pounds, 40 cents. 

Finance No. 13428, application of Tionesta Valley for certificate 
permitting abandonment of remainder of Tionesta Valley between 
Village of Sheffield, Warren County and Sheffield Junction, Forest 
County, Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission asks 
dismissal of application. 

No. 28527 and No. 28528, Binney & Smith Co, et al. vs. C. R. I. & 
G. et al. Complainants ask reconsideration by entire Commission. 

MC C-302 Sub. No. 1, Morton Salt Co. vs. Will C. Barrett, dba 
Will C. Barrett Feed & Poultry Co. et al. Fred Wayt asks that he 
be eliminated as a party defendant. 

Ex Parte MC 23, midwestern motor carrier rates. Knaus Truck 
Lines, Inc., in a second petition, asks modification of order in con- 
nection with pipe, cast iron, soil; pipe fittings, cast iron, soil. 

No. 28481, P. R. Mitchell Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants 
ask reopening, reconsideration and dismissal of proceeding. 

Ex Parte MC 21, central territory motor carrier rates. Eugene 
Morris, on bekalf of Central Freight Association railroads, and W. S. 
Mercer, on behalf of Illinois Freight Association railroads, ask that 
subject matter of petition and amendment to petition filed by Steel 
Transportation Co., Inc., for exemption of ‘‘iron and steel scrap’’ from 
the minimum rate order or if this is not granted, prescription of 
minimum rates for application on scrap iron or steel, in truckload 
quantities, as set forth in Exhibits A, B and C of original petition, be 
set for hearing. 


MC F-1514, Pierce Auto Freight Lines, Inc., purchase, Clay M. 
Sugg, dba K & L Truck Line. Pierce Auto Freight Lines, asks that 
pending the determination of the application involved but in no event 
for a greater period of 180 days petitioner be authorized to lease and 
operate all of the operating rights and properties of Clay M. Sugg, 
dba K & L Truck Line, used in the operation of its common carrier 
motor transportation business between Grants Pass, Oregon, and 
Crescent City, California. 

W-6, Lykes-Coastwise Line, Inc., applications for certificates to 
operate as common carrier by water and permit to operate as contract 
carrier by water between north Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ports. 
Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation, Seatrain Lines, Inc., and South- 
ern Steamship Co. ask for order striking from record irrelevant and 
immaterial testimony and for denial of applicant’s request for further 
hearing. 

MC F-1170, Cranberry Corporation, control and merger, E T & 
W N C Motor Transportation Co.; purchase, W. S. Magill. Cranberry 
Corporation asks that report and order of division 4 herein be re- 
versed and the transaction covered by its application approved and 
authorized; or in the alternative, that the case be reopened for further 
hearing to enable applicant to make the requisite showing under the 
proviso of section 5(2) (b) of the act. Petitioner also asks oral argument 
before the entire Commission. 

1. & S. M-1316, wool tops between Massachusetts and the Philadel- 
phia area. Linnea Nelson, Charles Chilberg, and Herbert Chilberg, 
dba L. Nelson and Sons Transportation Co., asks Commission to vacate 


and set aside its order of September 3 and order further hearing in 
this proceeding. 


COVERDALE DIRECTORSHIP CASE 


The Commission has reopened Finance No. 5822, Sub. 9, 
in re Coverdale, directorate application of William H. Cover- 
dale, and assigned it for further hearing Oct. 24, before As- 
sistant Director Boles, at its offices in Washington (see Traffic 
World, Sept. 13, p. 632). In so doing, the Commission acted 
on a petition filed by Coverdale. It deferred its action on the 
petition so far as it requested oral argument. 
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Ex-Barge Grain Proportionals 


In answer to the petitions of the Chicago protestants in 
I. and S. No. 4718, grain proportionals, ex-barge to official ter- 
ritory, for reconsideration, the railroads assert the proposed 
tariff change will not cause any difference in the price paid to 
the producer along the Illinois waterway for his grain. The 
answer is addressed not only to the Chicago protestants but 
also to the Illinois Agricultural Association, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Finnegan Warehouse Co. and to pe- 
titions for reconsideration and rehearing filed by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and the Chicago Board of Trade. 

After setting forth facts about the grain rates in official 
territory, the answer declares that the Chicago protestants are 
enjoying a preferential adjustment in that the ex-barge grain 
originating within Illinois within official territory is the only 
grain which is being taken to a border point and securing east 
of that border a rate level established particularly for grain 
originating in other territories. They assert that when grain 
comes up to the border of official territory via lake or rail from 
outlying origin districts that grain is rated from such gateway 
or contact point by means of reshipping or proportional rates 
which are concededly lower than the official territory rate level 
on grain, which level is applied to this more distant commerce 
because the transportation within official territory represents 
but a portion of the total transportation. 

By eliminating the preferential situation now enjoyed by 
these Chicago protestants, say the railroads, they will but be 
placed in exactly the same relationship to all of the rates 
established for the transportation of commerce as their com- 
petitors now are. Every one will then pay the official terri- 
tory rate level for grain originating within official territory, 
(and that should be considered just), and every one will be 
able to ship beyond the border of official territory, grain which 
arrives at that border from more distant origin areas, at the 
special rate levels which have been established for the trans- 
portation of grain, says the answer. 

The record is conclusive, says the answer, and the decision 
is unassailable as to the differences between ex-barge grain 
thus originating within Illinois and other kinds of grain which 
may originate elsewhere, although both may move east of Chi- 
cago in the same train. This question, the railroads assert, is 
fully treated in Southwestern Millers League, 225 I. C. C. 195 
and 227 I. C. C. 795 and in the cases cited by the division that 
handled the matter. , ae 

By an order, the Commission, by Commissioner Splawn, 
to whom the matter was assigned for action thereon, has post- 
poned until the Commission’s further order the effective date, 
Oct. 15, of the order in this proceeding. 


Wartena Motor Activities 


The examiner in his recommended report has failed to 
penetrate the maze of inconsequential detail in the record and 
arrive at the problem presented and the issues which were 
clearly defined, says an argument in support of exceptions to 
the proposed report of Examiner E. T. Cosby in MC C-222, 
transportation activities of D. L. Wartena, D. L. Wartena, Inc., 
Standard Equipment Corporation, and Standard Management 
Co. of Detroit, Mich. (see Traffic World, Aug. 9, p. 323). 

According to the exceptions the issues are: Is Standard 
Equipment Co. a carrier; is Standard Transport Management 
Co., a carrier; is D. L. Wartena, a carrier; and assuming con- 
solidation of the three, do either the contracts and leases, or 
what is done pursuant thereto, constitute the consolidation a 
carrier. 

The exceptions say “no.” They say the equipment com- 
pany, formed and controlled by D. L. Wartena (the individual) 
is engaged in the business of leasing transportation equipment 
to various automobile dealers, under written leases wherein the 
possession and control of the vehicle are placed in the various 
dealer-lessees, without the company having the right to operate 
any of the vehicles. The management company, owned and con- 
trolled by Wartena, is engaged in the business under written 
contracts of supervising and managing transportation by various 
dealers, say the exceptions. 

It is a personal service corporation, say the exceptions, 
and its personal services are rendered to the same dealers who 
lease equipment from the Standard Equipment Co. The services 
of the management company, it is further declared, are com- 
parable and in fact exactly the same as services which would 
be rendered by an individual appointed as manager of the trans- 
portation department of any of the dealers by whom the man- 
agement company is employed. 

The examiner, according to the exceptions, in his treatment 
of the case seems to be under the impression that it is assumed 
by both respondents and complainant, the latter being the Com- 


” 
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mission it having instituted the proceeding, that the respondents 
are carriers, and that the respondents contend they are private 
carriers, leaving the issue to be determined the one of whether 
what they do constitutes private carriage, or common or con- 
tract carriers. 


The supporting brief says the situation of the ‘“‘cowner-oper- 
ator” is somewhat analogous to that of the Wartena organiza- 
tions, assuming they were consolidated into one entity. It says 
that if the owner-operator is a carrier, then his employer, as 
shown in the Dixie Ohio Express Co. case, 17 M. C. C. 735, is not 
a carrier. If the employer is a carrier, it says further, the 
owner-operator is not. This, according to the brief, is exactly 
the situation here. It adds if the transporting is done by the 
dealers it is not done by the management company. If it is 
done by the management company it is not done by the dealers. 
Two different persons, it observes, cannot be the carrier at the 
same time and place in reference to the same property. 

“We could well imagine,” says the brief, “‘the intricate maze 
which would result from a reversal by the Commission of the 
Dixie Ohio case. Owner-operators from all over the land would 
flood the Commission with a mass of applications for authority 
as motor carriers, based upon such a finding by the Commission 
that these owner-operators had been carriers in the service they 
performed for their employers. Operating authority heretofore 
granted to literally hundreds of companies would require recon- 
sideration and, in some instances, revocation.” 

The respondents ask for oral argument and a finding that 
Wartena and the two corporations are not engaging in trans- 
portation, for compensation, by motor vehicle, and further, that 
the business in which they are engaged is not subject to any 
part of the motor carrier act. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

No, 28653, Baugh Chemical Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Order entered August 5, modified to become effective January 11, 
1942, instead of Nevember 12. 

Ex Parte MC 21, central territory motor carrier rates. Effective 
date of order entered August 3, 1938, as postponed by subsequent 
orders further postponed to November 17, in so far as it prescribed the 
foilowing: Rates on alcoholic liquors, minimum 15,000 and 20,000 
pounds, from Lawrenceburg, Ind., to Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. 

1. & S. M-1411, beans—Billings, Mont., to South Dakota; |. & S. 
M-1423, alfalfa and other seeds, Montana to midwest; I. & S. M-1542, 
beverages, empties, dog biscuit, in western territory. Petition and 
supplemental petition of respondents for vacation, reopening, and re- 
consideration, denied. 

MC F-1293, Riss & Co., Ine., purchase, Fidelity Transportation 
Co. Petitions filed by Riss & Co., Inc., seeking dismissal of applica- 
tion, granted, and application dismissed. 

MC 41404, R. K. Argo, C. R. Scates and R. G. Collier, common 
carrier application; MC 41404, Sub. No. 1, Same, Memphis-Montgomery 
extension. Denial order entered January 10 modified to become effec- 
tive November 15 instead of October 1. 

MC 42156, Walton Bulifant, common carrier application. Matter 
reopened for further hearing at time and place to be hereafter fixed. 
Order entered June 12, which by its terms denies a portion of the 
application, vacated and set aside. 

MC 52341, Ohio Transportation Co. (successor in interest to Karl 
O. Garner) common carrier application; MC 55430, Karl O. Garner, 
common carrier application; MC 2304, Sub. No. 1, Kaplan Trucking 
Co. (successor in interest to Karl O. Garner) common carrier applica- 
tion; MC 2304, Sub. No. 2, Kaplan Trucking Co., extension of opera- 
tions—Michigan. MC 52341, MC 2304, Sub. No. 1, and MC 2304, Sub. 
No. 2, reopened for further hearing at time and place to be hereafter 
fixed. Order entered June 14, in so far as it denies the applications 
in MC 52341, MC 2304, Sub. No. 1, and MC 2304, Sub. No. 2, vacated 
and set aside. 

MC 93114, C. K. Laubach, common carrier application. Denial or- 
der entered May 29 modified to become effective November 12 instead 
of October 12. 

Fourth section application No. 18931 as amended, automobiles to 
Cedar Falls and Waterloo, Ia. Petition as amended filed by Agent 
L. E. Kipp for reconsideration and granting of relief prayed by fourth 
section application No. 18931, as amended, denied. 

Finance No. 13385, application of Kansas City Southern for au- 
thority to purchase properties of Louisiana & Arkansas and to acquire 
trackage rights over certain tracks of that carrier. Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte 127, status of public stockyard companies. Proceeding 
reopened and assigned for further hearing with respect to common car- 
rier status of Live Stock Terminal Service Co. at nine o’clock a. m., 
Standard time, on November 3, at the New Federal Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, before Examiner Haden. 

MC 19416, C. Hobson Dunn, contract carrier application. Denial 
order of May 12 modified to become effective December 10 instead of 
October 15. 

MC 20987, C. M. DeKay, common carrier application. Petition of 
applicant to stay order and for further hearing denied. Denial order 
of June 3 modified to become effective November 5 instead of October 
15. 

MC F-1650, Mid-States Freight Lines, Inc., lease, Southern Transit 
Lines, Inc. Petition requesting approval, under section 210a(b), of 
temporary operation by Mid-States Freight Lines, Inc., of certain 
properties of Southern Transit Lines, Inc., denied. 
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No. 28557, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. et al. vs. A. T. &S. F. et al. 
Order of June 30 further modified to become effective December 20 
on not less than 30 days’ notice instead of November 15. 

No, 28667, ,.Central Soya Co., Inc., vs. Alton et al. Glidden Co. 

permitted to intervene. 
; MC 75732, Roy McArthur and G. A. McArthur, dba Anaconda Van 
lines. Denial order of January 11 further modified to become effec- 
tive October 30 instead of September 15. 

No. 27004, Godchaux Sugars, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. et al.; and 
No. 27213, Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation vs. A. G. S. et al. 
That part of examiner’s ruling which held that evidence, in so far 
as it relates to lawfulness of rates, should not be considered, sustained. 
That part cf examiner's ruling which granted complainants’ motion to 
strike evidence from record reversed; such evidence to be considered 
only in so far as it is relevant and material to the issue on which 
further hcaring was ordered: that is, in determining whether any modi- 
fication should be made in the findings and orders entered in proceed- 
ings with respect to the minimum weights. 

1. & S. No. 4862, magazines in official territory. Order of August 
19 further modified to become effective November 20 instead of October 
20. 

MC 155, Miller’s Forwarding Corporation, contract carrier applica- 
tion. Petition of applicant for reconsideration denied. 

MC 228 Sub. No. 1, Hudson Transit Lines, Inc., common carrier 
application. Campus Travel, Inc., authorized to intervene. Exveptions 
heretofore tendered for filing by Campus Travel, Inc., received as a 
part of record. 

MC 2065, Earl Clingerman, common carrier application. Denial or- 
der of September 25, 1940, further modified to become effective Novem- 
ber 5 instead of October 15. Petition of applicant for reconsideration 
denied. 

MC 3271, Charles Miller, commen carrier application. Petition of 
applicant for reconsideration and further hearing denied. 

MC 8811, Tri-Us Motor Delivery, Inc. Application dismissed on 
request of applicant. 

MC 13777, Contract Carriers, Inc., contract carrier application; and 
MC 13777 Sub. No. 1, Same, new operations. Petition of applicant for 
permission to take certain depositions denied. 

MC 15453, Orman Mann, common carrier application. Denial order 
of June 10 modified to become effective November 5 instead of October 
i5. Petition of applicant for reconsideration and further hearing de- 
nied. 

MC 15945, Will C. Bringwald, common carrier application. Denial 
order of March 26 modified to become effective November 5 instead 
of October 15. Petitions of applicant and motor carrier protestants 
for reconsideration denied. 

MC 19227 Sub. No. 1, Leonard Bros. Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., 
extension of operations. Petition cf applicant for reconsideration and 
oral argument denied 

MC 31285, Tower Trucking Co, Inc., contract carrier application. 
Matter reopened for further hearing at time and place to be fixed. 
Order of May 29, which denies application, vacated and set aside. 

MC 38701 Sub. No. 3, James Alley Via, Jr., extension of opera- 
tions. Petition of applicant for reconsideration denied. 

MC 43608, C. A. Ross, agent, Inc., common carrier application. De- 
nial order of June 27 further modified to become effective December 10 
instead of October 6. 

MC 59355 Sub. No. 1, Martin Transports, Ltd., extension of opera- 
tions, Marysville. Petition of protestant rail carriers for reconsidera- 
tion denied. 

MC 70662 Sub. No. 5, Cantlay and Tanzola, Inc., extension to points 
in Nevada and Utah. Matter reopened for further hearing at Las Vegas, 
Nev., at time to be fixed. 


MC 74791 (has been transferred to MC 52772 Sub. No. 1), Lincoln 
Trails System, Inc., extension of operations to Pittsburgh. Denial 
order and cease and desist order of April 4 modified to become effec- 
tive November 5 instead of October 15. Petition of applicant for re- 
consideration or further hearing denied. 

MC 75439 and Sub. No. 1, Miami Transportation Co., common car- 
rier applications. Denial order and cease and desist order of April 
14 modified to become effective November 5 instead of October 15. 
Petiticn of applicant for reconsideration denied. 

MC 83371, Marion W. Middleton, common carrier application, Pe- 
tition of applicant for reconsideration and rehearing denied. 

MC 92493 Sub. No. 1, F. M. Sprenger, common carrier application. 
Petition of protestant rail carriers for reconsideration denied. 

MC 94837, Roy Knox, common earrier application. Matter re- 
opened for further hearing at time and place to be fixed solely with 
respect to right of applicant to transport coal, cement, lumber, posts, 
live stock, fresh fruits anda vegetables, between points in Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado, over irregular routes. Rec- 
ommended order which became effective July 15, 1940, as order of 
Commission, vacated and set aside only to extent that it denies au- 
thority to transport commodities and between points or within terri- 
tory hereinbefore described. 

MC 100114, Mobile and Ohio Transportation Co. of Illinois. Peti- 
tion of protestant, Tri-State Transit Co. of Louisiana, Inc., for recon- 
sideration and rehearing denied. 

MC 100376, Ray Springer, contract carrier application. Petition of 
motor carrier protestant for reconsideration denied. 

No, 28710, Great Lakes Transit Corporation et al. vs. A. & A. et al. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. permitted to intervene. 

MC 51056, George A. Rowley, common carrier application. Matter 
reopened for reconsideration on present record. Recommended order 
which became effective May 10 as order of Commission vacated and 
set aside. Applicant authorized to file an argument brief, said brief 
to be received at office of Commission on or before October 20. Replies 
to such brief may be filed on or before October 30. 

MC 93114, C. K. Laubach, common carrier application. Applicant's 
petition for reconsideraticn or rehearing denied. 
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MC C-163, Northern Truck Line, Inc., vs. H. J. Johnson. Defend- 
ant’s petition for further hearing denied. 

No. 28719, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. Alton et al. Swift & 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 13253, Atlantic Coast Line abandonment. Petition of 
R. H. Gibson and Florida Railroad Commission for extension of effec- 
tive date of certificate issued August 28 denied. 

MC 565, Consolidated Shippers, Inc., common carrier application; 
MC 565 Sub. No. 1, James Arthur Griffin, common carrier application; 
and MC 5425, Las Vegas Fast Freight, Inc., common carrier applica- 
tion. Applicant’s petition for reconsideration and further hearing 
denied. Denial order of April 26 further modified to become effective 
November 5 instead of October 15. 

MC 1124 Sub. No. 3, Herrin Transportation Co., successor to Cole- 
man Brothers Transfer Co., common carrier application. Denial order 
of April 14 modified to become effective November 5 instead of October 
8. Petition of applicant for reconsideration and stay of effective date 
of denial order and petition of applicant for reconsideration of order 
of division 5 purporting to vacate and set aside certificate issued peti- 
tioner by order dated January 7 denied. 

MC 2058, Hipp & Cress, contract carrier application. Matter re- 
opened for further hearing at time and place to be fixed. Order of 
May 12, which by its terms denies portion of application, vacated and 
set aside. 

MC 3420, Motor Express, Inc., common carrier application. Appli- 
cant authorized to amend application to request authority to continue 
operation as common carrier by motor vehicle, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, of general commodities from and to points in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and West Virginia set forth in order. Matter 
reopened for further hearing at time and place to be fixed solely with 
respect to right of applicant to continue operation to and from points 
hereinabove set forth. Order entered July 10, 1940, to extent that it 
denies authority to continue operations hereinabove described vacated 
and set aside. 

MC 8544, Galveston Truck Line Corporation, contract carrier ap- 
plication. Emergency application of applicant to suspend cease and 
desist order limiting operations dismissed. 

MC 9140, W. Don Maurer, common carrier application; MC 9140 
Sub. No. 1, Same, extension of operation, Spencer, Ia. Protestant’s, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., petition for reconsideration de- 
nied. 

MC 10761, Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., common carrier ap- 
plication. Petition filed by rail carrier protestants for reconsideration 
denied. 

MC 22611, Allen T. Rcberts, common carrier application. Appli- 
cant’s petition for reconsideration or rehearing denied. 

MC 26301, F. R. Perkins, contract carrier application. Applicant’s 
petition for rehearing and further consideration denied. 

MC 33551, Sterling Transportation Co., common carrier application. 
Denial order of June 9 modified to become effective November 5 in- 
stead of October 15. Applicant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 

MC 37194 Sub. No. 1, Arthur M. Weller, extension, cast iron soil 
pipe and fittings. Applicant’s pe‘ition for reconsideration denied. 

MC 48978, Carlo Transportation Co., Inc., contract carrier appli- 
tion; and MC 48978 Sub. No. 1, Same, extension, Jersey City. Matter 
reopened for reconsideration on present record. Order of April 25, 
which by its terms denies a portion cf applications, vacated and set 
aside. 

MC 59460, Mackenzie Coach Lines, Inc., common carrier application. 
Matter reopened for reconsideration on present record. 

MC 66340, Millis Transportation Co., Inc., contract carrier applica- 
tion. Matter reopened for further hearing at time and place to be 
fixed. Order of April 26 which by its terms denies application, vacated 
and set aside. 

MC 73838, W. R. Holland and S. R. Holland, common carrier ap- 
plication. Denial order of June 3 modified to become effective Novem- 
ber 5 instead of October 15. Applicants’ petition for reconsideration 
denied. 

MC 75406, Superior Forwarding Co., Inc., common carrier applica- 
lion; and MC 33634, Gilliam Calvin, contract carrier application. De- 
nia! order of May 27 modified te become effective November 5 instcad 
of October 15. Applicant’s petition for reconsideration and for post- 
ponement of effective date of denial order denied. 

MC 95517, Elmer Rickabaugh, common carrier application. Matter 
reopened for further proceedings. Matter referred to joint board No. 
138 for appropriate proceedings and for recommendation of an appro- 
priate order accompanied by reasons therefor. 

MC 101044, Roy R. Thompson, common carrier application. Matter 
reopened for reconsideration on present record. 

MC F-1172, Rocky Mountain Lines, Inc., purchase, Fred McMaken. 
Application dismissed, applicant having failed to furnish data essential 
for record though requested so to do, and having advised that pro- 
posed purchase ‘“‘has been cropped by the parties.’’ 

MC F-1207, Motor Terminal Service, Inc., purchase, W. M. Edwards. 
Application dismissed in view of modification of statute since applica- 
tion was filed and indications received from applicant of lack of desire 
to prosecute application. 

MC 1624, Fred Olson & Son Motor Service Co., purchase, David 
Lifschultz. Applicant’s petition requesting dismissal of application 
granted and application dismissed. 


ACCOUNTING RULE CHANGES 


The Commission, by division 1, has modified the classifica- 
tions of onerating revenues and onerating expenses of steam 
roads pertaining to a number of subjects to be effective Jan. 1 
next. It has also modified the classification of income, profit 
and loss, and general balance sheet accounts for steam roads 
pertaining particularly to investments in affiliated companies, 
other investments, and other deferred assets, likewise to be 
effective next Jan. 1. 
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Service in New York Zone 


The Sloane-Blabon Corporation, in a brief in MC C-265, Serv- 
ice Transportation Co., contracts, agreements and arrangements 
with certain shippers (see Traffic World, Oct. 4) contends that 
the controlling decisions of the Supreme Court as well as the 
Commission conclusively establish the fact that none of the 
Sloane-Blabon shipments embraced in the movement from 
Secaucus, N. J., to points in New York City, treated in the in- 
vestigation, were subject to the motor carrier act. The brief 
of the section of law and enforcement of the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers contended they were and that the trans- 
actions resulted in the giving of rebates and concessions to the 
shippers and preference and prejudice and said the examiner 
who heard the testimony should so find. 

According to the brief the Sloane-Blabon Corporation 
moved its traffic from Trenton, N. J., in its semi-trailers to 
Secaucus, the latter within the commercial zone of New York 
City, the traffic at all times being in the possession of its own 
employes and in its own vehicles. The corporation carried its 
traffic to the dock of the Service Transportation Co., at 
Secaucus. 

At Secaucus, said the brief, the Service company, under a 
letter agreement naming cartage charges varyine from 10 to 15 
cents a hundred pounds, agreed to pick up and deliver the semi- 
trailers at points within the New York metropolitan area. 
Sloane-Blabon forwarded the traffic under a ticket referring 
to it as an “inter-plant material transfer.” 

Sloane-Blabon said there could be no doubt that the move- 
ment by it, in its own equipment, with its own employes and at 
its sole risk and expense, was private carriage not subject to 
the rate provisions of the interstate comerce act. It assumed 
the law and enforcement section would not argue to the con- 
trary. It said, therefore, the issue was solely one of law, that 
is, Whether or not intercity transportation by a shipper of its 
own freight to the dock of a motor carrier to be tacked onto a 
pickup or delivery by the motor carrier within a metropolitan 
area, was transportation subject to the motor carrier act. 

The question of whether or not the shipments were subject 
to the motor carrier act, said the brief, were settled by the plain 
words of the statute as well as the controlling decisions of the 
Supreme Court, Secaucus being within the zone administratively 
declared to be adjacent to and commercially a part of the 
municipality of New York. The brief said there were no facts 
in this case which warranted the Commission from holding that 
any of the transactions involved herein, or the continuance of 
similar transactions in the future, in any way were inconsistent 
with the policy of Congress as declared in the motor carrier act. 

“The evidence is undisputed,” says the brief. “That the 
arrangements here involved were not made to ‘chisel’ tariff 
rates and that the transportation cost to Sloane-Blabon Cor- 
poration on these shipments was greater than would have been 
true had the arrangements not been in effect.” 


TEMPORARY MOTOR AUTHORITY 

The Commission, by division 4, in MC F-1658, Motor Ex- 
press, Inc., purchase, Erie Freight Lines, Inc., F. W. Coen, 
trustee, has authorized lease by the former, of Cleveland, O., 
of operating rights under MC 76995 and other property of the 
latter, also of Cleveland. for 180 days from Sept. 25, at a total 
rental not exceeding $2,220 a month. The Commission says its 
order shall be of no force and effect unless, within 15 days 
from Sept. 25, the lessee shall have complied with sections 215 
and 217 of the act and the rules and regulations prescribed 
thereunder, instituted operations pursuant to the order, and 
confirmed, in writing, to it, immediately on beginning of opera- 
tions, the date operations were begun. 


NO HEARING MOTOR CASES 


The Commission has announced that no public hearings will 
be held in connection with the following applications for pur- 
chase or lease of motor vehicle operating rights unless good 
cause therefor is shown: 

MC F-1651, Hilton G. Fowler, Scranton, Pa., purchase, E. 
G. Leavenworth, Elmira, N. Y.; MC F-1654, Atlantic Greyhound 
Corporation, Charleston, W. Va., purchase, Neel Gap Bus Line, 
Inc., Gainesville, Ga.; MC F-1653, Acme Freight Lines, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., purchase, Dixie Freight Lines, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga.; MC F-1648, Consolidated Forwarding Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., purchase, Lett & Co. of Indiana, Inc., Cincinnati, O.; and 
MC F-1650, Mid-States Freight Lines, Inc., Chicago, IIl., lease, 
Southern Transit Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

A detailed statement of the routes, according to the Com- 
mission, is contained in the applications, copies of which are on 
file and may be inspected at the Commission’s offices in Wash- 
ington or offices of certain regulatory authorities. Parties de- 
siring to make representations to the Commission as to the 
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granting or denying of the applications are to do so in writing 
within 15 days from Oct. 3. 

The Commission also has announced that no public hear- 
ings will be held in connection with the applications in MC 
F-1655, Karn’s Transfer, Inc., Hazleton, Pa., purchase, Charles 
C. Moyer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and MC F-1658, Motor Express, 
Inc., Cleveland, O., purchase, Erie Freight Lines (F. W. Coen, 
trustee), also of Cleveland, unless good cause therefor is shown. 

The Commission has given notice that, unless good cause 
therefor is shown, no hearing will be held in connection with 
the application in MC F-1657, Gulf Transport Co., Mobile, Ala., 
control and merger, Mobile & Ohio Transportation Co. and 
Mobile & Ohio Transportation Co. of Illinois, both of Mobile; 
purchase, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., of Mobile. The 
Commission said copies of the application, containing a detailed 
statement of the routes involved, were on file at its office in 
Washington or at offices of the regulatory authorities of Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and 
Tennessee. Any interested party desiring to make representa- 
tion to the Commission as to the granting or denying of the 
application should submit such representation to it in writing 
on or before October 21, the notice said. 


Dairy Products Suspension Case 


Representatives of the railroads appeared to testify in 
opposition to a truckers’ proposal to reduce rates on dairy 
products from the northwest to trunk line and New England 
territories at a hearing before Examiner T. M. Hanrahan at 
Chicago, October 6, in I. and S. M-1722, dairy products, etc., 
northwest to trunk line and New England territories. The 
hearing had been postponed from September 27. 

The schedules suspended were those published in Supple- 
ment No. 1 of the Central States Motor Freight Bureau tariff 
MF-I. C. C. No. 55. As explained by Russell Kraus, rate clerk 
for the bureau’s standing rate committee, the proposed rates 
would result in reductions of from one to three cents under 
effective class rates on 20,000-pound minimum truckload ship- 
ments from Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan to the destination territories. If the sus- 
pension were lifted, the witness said, the truckers would be 
able to meet railroad competition, the proposed rates being only 
five cents higher than carload rates. P. M. Greenberg, general 
manager, Warner Transportation Company, and secretary, IIli- 
nois-Minnesota Motor Carriers Conference, Chicago, said the 
five cents difference represented the approximate cost of refrig- 
eration to truckers and railroads. The railroad refrigeration 
charges are not included in their regular class rates. 

Witnesses for the railroads testified that the truckers 
would be able to obtain all the traffic involved if the suspen- 
sion were lifted because the railroad refrigeration charges 
amounted to more than five cents. They also testified that the 
truckers’ tariff provided for stopping-in-transit for partial load- 
ing and unloading, an additional service not provided by the 
railroads without the assessment of additional charges. 

How many truckloads or carloads were involved annually 
was not indicated at the hearing, but Mr. Greenberg said that 
at present the dairy products moved by rail-lake between April 
1 and December 1, the period of open navigation on the Great 
Lakes, and that the rail-lake rates were lower than the pro- 
posed truck rates and would continue to attract traffic, in the 
period mentioned, even if the suspension were lifted. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 13476. Edward A. Whitman and Sigurd Ueland, trus- 
tees of The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co., ask authority 
to borrow not in excess of $250,000 and to execute and deliver there- 
for a trustees’ certificate, so as to enable applicant to redeem 5 per 
cent bonds of a subsidiary, the South Shore Dock Co., outstanding on 
Dec. 1, 1941, in the amount of $347,000, said trustees’ certificate to be 
made a prior lien on the ore dock property at Marquette, Mich., in 
lieu of the first and prior lien on such property now enjoyed by the 
outstanding South Shore Dock Co. bonds, and to bear interest of 2% 
per cent per annum, thus effecting an estimated net saving in interest 
charges of approximately $26,000. The application says the appli- 
cants as trustees will have on hand sufficient funds, in addition to the 
amounts to be borrowed, to effect the proposed redemption and re- 
funding. 

Finance No. 13477. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue 10-year serial notes in the principal amount of 
$4,000,000, at annual interest rates scaled upward from one-half per 
cent on notes maturing Oct. 1, 1942, to 3% per cent on notes maturing 
Oct. 1, 1951; to use the proceeds of the sale of the serial notes, and 
other monies of applicant, to call as of Jan. 1, 1942, at the call price 
of 105 per cent plus accrued interest, applicant’s first mortgage 5 
per cent bonds issued under its first mortgage of March 5, 1914, now 
outstanding in the principal amount of $4,229,000: to modify and 
amend applicant’s present first and refunding mortgage bonds, now 
outstanding in the amount of $9.626.000, and the mortgage dated Jan. 
1, 1931, so as to advance the maturity date of the bonds from Jan. 1, 
1981, to Jan. 1, 1967; to reduce the interest rate on those bonds from 
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5 per cent to 4 per cent per annum; to change the designation of the 
‘first and refunding mortgage’’ to ‘‘first mortgage,’’ and to change 
the designation of the ‘‘first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds series A’’ to ‘‘first mortgage 4 per cent bonds series A.’’ 

Finance No. 13479. Rockingham Railroad Co. asks authority to 
abandon a spur track extending 6,480 feet in a northern direction from 
the northern terminal of applicant’s line at Rockingham, N. C. The 
application says there has never been any schedule operation over 
the spur track in question and that during several periods ‘‘the engine 
has not been run over this line for a period of 30 days.’’ 

MC F-1671. Loyd Bond, dba Bond Motor Lines, Jackson, Miss., 
asks authority to purchase, for $3,300, operating rights of The Green 
Truck Lines, Inc., Hattiesburg, Miss., as a common carrier between 
Memphis, Tenn., and Clarksdale, Miss., over U. S. Highway 61, serv- 
ing all intermediate points. 

MC F-1672. Columbia Terminals Co., St. Louis, Mo., asks au- 
thority to issue promissory notes in principal amount of $250,000, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, said notes to be 
payable on demand, and to be issued for the purpose of purchasing 
equipment to be leased to U. S. government contractors. 

MC F-1670. Western Michigan Transportation Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., asks authority to purchase operating rights of Michigan Asso- 
ciated Express, Inc., also of Grand Rapids, and temporarily to operate. 

MC F-1673. Roy Stone Transfer Corporation, Martinsville, Va., 
asks authority to purchase motor equipment and operating rights of 
Pulaski Line, Inc., Pulaski, Va., under MC 51377, and temporarily to 
operate. 

Finance No. 13480. Dansville & Mount Morris Railroad Co. asks 
authority to extend for 10 years, to Nov. 1, 1951, the maturity date 
of $130,000 of its issued and outstanding first mortgage five per cent 
bonds, dated Oct. 31, 1891. 

Finance No. 13481. Missouri Pacific, by its trustee, Guy A. Thomp- 
son, asks authority to issue and sell, and assume obligation and liability 
therefor, $4,185,600 of equipment trust certificates, series GG, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used to finance the acquisition of new equip- 
ment estimated at $5,596,461.50. The equipment is to consist of 40 
auto paris cars, 50-ton, 50-ft. 6-inch type ‘‘A’’; 35 auto parts cars, 
50-ton, 50-ft. 6-inch type ‘‘B’’; 25 auto parts cars, 50-ton, 50-ft. 6-inch 
type ‘‘V’’; 50 covered cement cars, 800 box cars, 200 auto cars, and 
500 hopper cars. The certificates are to be dated Nov 1, 1941, and 
mature serially in 15 annual installments of $279,000 each, beginning 
Nov. 1, 1942, and ending Nov. 1, 1956. 

Finance No. 13482. Cherry Point Railroad Co., a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of North Carolina, not now operating, asks 
authority to construct and operate approximately 1.40 miles of track 
to connect with the Atlantic & East Carolina Railway at Havelock, 
N. C., and run to Cherry Point, N. C. The new line is to connect 
with 15 miles of tracks now being constructed by the U. S. Navy 
Department on government owned land. It is to serve a U. S. naval 
air base now being constructed at Cherry Point. Applicant, according 
to the application, plans to issue and sell 1,000 shares of no par value 
common stock at $20 a share, all of which stock has been subscribed 
to by individuals. 

Finance No. 13483. Elmira State Line Railroad Co., Tioga Rail- 
road Co., and the Erie, by its trustees, ask for a certificate authorizing 
abandonment by the Elmira of that portion of its line between State 
Line Junction, N. Y., and the New York-Pennsylvania state line, about 
6.51 miles; abandonment by the Tioga of that portion of its line he- 
tween the New York-Pennsylvania state line and Tioga Junction, Pa., 
and between Arnot Junction and Hoytville, Pa., about 13.49 and 11.75 
miles, respectively; discontinuance of operation by trustees of the 
Erie of the lines proposed to be abandoned; discontinuance of operation 
by the Erie trustees of operation over a portion of the Blossburg Coal 
Company’s railroad between Blossburg, Pa., and Arnot Junction, Pa.. 
about 1.45 miles; and discontinuance of operation by the Erie trustees 
between Elmira, N. Y., and State Line Junction, N. Y., under trackage 
rights from the Northern Central Railway Co., about 2 miles. 


Finance No. 13484. Pere Marquette asks authority to abandon its 
branch line extending from a point near Ionia, Mich., to a connection 
with its line between Elmdale and Greenville, at Kidd, Mich., 11.9 
miles, because of unprofitable operation. 


MC F-1674. Andrew B. Crichton, R. M. Crichton, C. N. Crichton, 
M. E. Crichton, R. B. Crichton, and A. B. Crichton, Jr., dba Super 
Service Motor Freight Co., Nashville, Tenn., asks authority to pur- 
chase operating and routes of C. & H. Motor Express. Inc., New York, 
N. Y., and temporarily to operate. 


MC F-1675. Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
asks authority to purchase motor carrier operating rights of Oage 
Nielsen, Maryville, Mo. 

Finance No. 13487. Baltimore & Ohio asks authority to operate 
over tracks of the Cherry River Boom and Lumber Co., extending from 
Allingdale, W. Va., to Scotti Junction, W. Va., with branches to Belin, 
W. Va., and Jones Camp, W. Va., approximately 38.59 miles, so as 
to serve “‘large fields of good quality coal which can be developed.’’ 

Finance No. 13488. Louisville & Nashville asks authority to acquire 
trackage rights over the Southern between Oliver Springs and Harri- 
man, Tenn., approximately 14 miles. According to the application, 
applicant plans to abandon its line between Allingham and Harriman, 
Tenn., avproximately 17.54 miles. Parts of the Harriman branch, it 
adds, will be permanently inundated by reason of the construction of a 
dam across the Tennessee River, by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
For the privilege to operate over the L. & N., applicant proposes to 
pay $1 for each car moving, with a minimum charge of $5,000 for 
each 12 monthly period, subject to increase. 

Finance No. 13490. Petition for the reorganization of the New 
Jersey & New York Railroad Co under section 77 of the national bank- 
ruptcy act. The applicant is a part of the Erie system extending from 
New Jersey and New York junction, N. J., to Haverstraw, N. Y., with 
a branch into New York City, N. Y. No provision was made for in- 
clusion of this railroad when the plan for reorganization of Erie was 
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adopted. The company has outstanding $394,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent bonds of 1950; $960 of second mortgage bonds and $628,000 
extended general mortgage 5 per cent bonds of 1938. 


SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; Texas & Pacific; Chicago & North Western; Texas 
& New Orleans; Florida East Coast; Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis; Northern Pacific have filed applications 
with the Commission for approval of proposed modifications of 
signal systems or devices under section 25 (b) of the interstate 
commerce act. Any interested party desiring hearing should 
advise the Commission and applicant in writing within 20 days 
from October 4. 

The Alton; Pennsylvania; and Missouri-Kansas-Texas have 
filed applications with the Commission for approval of pro- 
posed modification of signal systems or devices under section 
25 (b) of the interstate commerce act. Any interested party 
desiring hearing should advise the Commission and applicant 
in writing within 20 days from October 7. 

The Norfolk Southern; St. Louis-San Francisco; Wabash; 
Reading; Baltimore & Ohio; Missouri Pacific; New York Cen- 
tral have filed applications with the Commission for approval 
of proposed modifications of signal systems or devices under 
section 25 (b) of the interstate commerce act. Any interested 
party desiring hearing should advise the Commission and ap- 
plicant in writing within 20 days from October 8. 

The Newburgh & South Shore has filed an application 
with the Commission for approval of proposed modifications of 
rules, standards and instructions prescribed by order of April 
13, 1939, under section 25 (c) of the interstate commerce act. 
Any interested party desiring hearing should advise the Com- 
mission and applicant in writing within 20 days from October 8. 

The Northern Pacific; Chicago & North Western; Texas & 
New Orleans; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; and Lehigh Val- 
ley (supersedes public notice issued December 4, 1940, and 
approved by order of April 4, 1941) have filed application with 
the Commission for approval of proposed modifications of sig- 
nal systems or devices under section 25 (b) of the interstate 
commerce act. Any interested party desiring hearing should 
advise the Commission and applicant in writing within 20 days 
from October 9. 


\e CLASS RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Commission has denied the petition of Class I rail- 
roads, dated July 16, 1941, and petitions filed subsequently by 
others, asking for suspension of further activities in and in- 
definite postponement of No. 28300, class rate investigation, 
1939, and No. 28310. Consolidated Freight Classification. (see 
Traffic World, July 26, p. 198, and later issues). 

In their petition for indefinite postponement of any fur- 
ther activities in connection with the investigations, the Class 
I roads said there was no freight emergency but that there 
was an economic and military emergency that should have the 
right of way over obsolete statistics, stale records, and ir- 
relevant testimony that the classification proceeding would 
produce. They declared they found, at the time of the filing 
of the petition, traffic, transportation and economic conditions 
and national policies so changed since the entry of the Com- 
mission’s orders that they were compelled to ask for indefinite 
postponement of any further activities. 

Denial of the petitions by the Commission was made on 
further consideration of the records in the cases, and on the 
petitions and replies thereto. The American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., were among those asking the Commission to 
deny the railroads’ petition and conduct the proceedings to 
final disposition. The association claimed, among other things, 
that the motor carriers, for many years, had labored under an 
unfair and unjust relationship with the railroads under the 
present freight classifications and class rates, in that the rail- 
roads were handling a large volume of the traffic in articles 
which constituted the bulk of motor carrier traffic, at rates 
which were far less than the cost to the railroads of providing 
transportation therefor. 


KEESHIN INJUNCTION CASE 


Parties to Civil No. 3128, United States and the Commis- 
sion vs. Keeshin Motor Express Company, appeared before John 
P. Barnes, federal court judge at Chicago, October 6, to ask 
that hearing on the plaintiff’s prayer for an injunction prevent- 
ing the defendant from charging intrastate rates on shipments 
moving from Chicago to East St. Louis, IIl., via St. Louis, be 
postponed from that date until November 10. They said the 
parties would prepare a stipulation as to the facts in the case 
and present it at the later date, at which time no witnesses 
would be introduced to offer testimony. The request was 
granted (see Traffic World, June 28, p. 1638). 
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Proportional Rates Controversy 


Failure and refusal of approximately four hundred rail- 
roads to permit the application of proportional rates on traffic 
moving by water as well as rail is alleged in a complaint pre- 
pared for filing with the Commission by the Coast Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Theodore Brent, president; DeBardeleben Coal 
Corporation, doing business as Coyle Lines, Henry F. DeBarde- 
leben, vice-president; River Terminals Corporation, W. C. 
Moore, assistant to the president; Seely, Thomas S., doing 
business as Seely Transportation Line, Thomas S. Seely, owner 
and manager; and Southern Water Carrier Conference, Clar- 
ence E. Becker, counsel and registered practitioner. 

The complaint was prepared on behalf of water common 
carriers members of the conference, engaged in the transporta- 
tion of commodities generally between ports on the Mississippi, 
Illinois, Missouri and Ohio Rivers in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, on the one hand, and Gulf ports, on the other. Various 
of the complainant water carriers participate in through trans- 
portation under a common arrangement for a continuous car- 
riage, in connection with rail, motor and water carriers, says 
the complaint, pointing out that there was now in the course 
of preparation, a tariff publishing joint water-motor and motor- 
water rates between New Orleans, La., on the one hand, and 
interior southwestern points, on the other, applicable via the 
lines of several of the water carrier complainants, in connec- 
tion with motor service via the port of Houston, Tex. 

The complainants assert that the railroads named as de- 
fendants participate in proportional rates to and from certain 
river and Gulf ports, served by them, from and to many points 
in Central Freight Association, southwestern, and southern 
territory on through class and/or commodity traffic moving 
from and to points in southwestern territory and southern ter- 
ritory, particularly that portion of southern territory com- 
monly referred to as the southeast. Some of these rates, they 
say, are restricted by tariff reference to apply only when the 
movement beyond such river ports is via the all-rail route. 

The complainants allege that the declination and refusal 
of the defendants to revise their tariffs, now limited to apply 
only when transportation is entirely by rail, so as to allow 
their application also on traffic moving via water routes be- 
yond the ports, unjustly discriminates in the railroads’ rates 
and charges between connecting lines in violation of section 
1, 2 and 3 of the interstate commerce act, as amended by the 
transportation act of 1940. They also allege that the failure 
and refusal precludes their members and other carriers by 
water from competing with the all-rail lines. Furthermore, 
they say, such unjust discrimination is in direct conflict with 
the principles laid down by the Commission in I. and S. No. 
3365, Restriction of Proportional Rates, 161 I. C. C. 113. 

Additionally, complainants say the unduly prejudicial prac- 
tices complained of are not in consonance with the publicly 
announced policy of the defendants, entitled “A Pledge,” read- 
ing as follows, which pledge is an excerpt from a resolution 
adopted by the Association of American Railroads on Nov. 13, 
1940, approximately 60 days subsequent to the passage of the 
transportation act of 1940: 


The American Railroads renew their pledge—that individually, and 
in cooperation with one another, and with the government of the United 
States, they will continue to meet in full the demands of commerce, and 
the needs of national defense. 


Complainants ask a cease and desist order and removal 
of the tariff restrictions complained of. 


WATER APPLICATIONS DISMISSED 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed W-218, Tres- 
ler Oil Co., contract carrier application, filed under section 309 
(f) of the interstate commerce act for a permit which would 
authorize operation as a contract carrier by water of gasoline, 
distillate, fuel oil and crude oil. It said it found that the ap- 
plicant was engaged solely in liquid cargos in bulk, in tank 
vessels designed for use exclusively in such service and duly 
certified under regulations approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and that such transportation by applicant was not sub- 
ject to part III of the act by reason of the exemption of sec- 
tion 303 (d) thereof. 

Finding that the applicant was engaged solely in trans- 
portation which was exempted from all of the provisions of part 
III of the act by its order of July 7, 1941, in W-358, Eclipse 
Lighterage & Transportation Co., Jersey City, N. J., Applica- 
tion for Exemption under section 303 (h), part III, division 4 
has dismissed W-358, Eclipse Lighterage & Transportation Co., 
contract carrier application, filed under section 309 (f) of part 
lI for a permit which would authorize continuance of opera- 
tion as a contract carrier by water in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 
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At the request of the applicant, division 4 has also dis- 
missed W-787, H. P. Dilkes, common carrier application, filed 
under section 309 (a) of the act for authority to operate as a 
common carrier by water. 

Finding that the applicants were engaged in the operation 
of a ferry and that such transportation was not subject to 
part III of the interstate commerce act by reason of the ex- 
emption in section 303 (g) (2) thereof, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 4, has dismissed W-193, Rasco and Birney, common car- 
rier application, for a certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity under section 309 (f) of the act. 

The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. W-447, 
American Rolling Mill Co., contract carrier application, filed 
under the provisions of section 309 (f) of part III of the inter- 
state commerce act for a permit authorizing continuance of 
operation as a contract carrier by water. If found that the 
only transportation performed by applicant, in interstate or 
foreign commerce, was that of bituminous coal in bulk, and 
that such transportation was not subject to part III of the act 
by reason of the exemption in section 303 (b). 

Division 4 has also dismissed No. W-47, Quincy Steamboat 
Co., contract carrier application, for a permit under section 
309 (f) of part III, on finding that the carrier performed trans- 
portation solely with vessels which had less than 100 indicated 
horsepower and that the transportation performed was exempt 
under the provisions of section 303 (g) (2) of the act. At the 
request of the application, division 4, has dismissed No. W-74, 
MeWilliams Transit, Inc., application, for a permit under sec- 
tion 309 (f) of the act, and for exemption under section 302 (e) 
of the act. 


ERIE RAILROAD REORGANIZATION 


In a supplemental report in Finance 11915, Erie Railroad 
Company reorganization, the Commission, by division 4, has 
authorized the sale to and purchase by the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany or its successor in reorganization of the properties of the 
Chicago and Erie. The supplemental report also authorizes the 
Erie to assume obligations and liabilities of the Chicago and 
Erie. 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion concerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of 
motor carrier provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Com- 
mission rules and regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Northern Texas district, at Dallas. King M. Fisher, a mo- 
tor common carrier of Dallas, has been fined $750 on a plea of 
guilty to an information charging violation of the motor car- 
rier safety regulations prescribed by the Commission in con- 
nection with the transportation, between April 1 and Aug. 31, 
1940, of property between points in Texas and Oklahoma. Of 
the fine, $250 was required to be paid while the balance was 
suspended for a probationary 1 year period. 

Massachusetts district, at Boston. Findeison Farms, Inc., 
of Methuen, Mass., and French & Bean Co., of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., shippers, have been fined $300 and $475, respectively, on 
pleas of guilty, the defendants having withdrawn former pleas 
of not guilty, to an information charging them with soliciting 
and receiving concessions from John W. Appleyard, a motor 
common carrier of Methuen, in connection with the transporta- 
tion of property between Boston, Mass., and St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Appleyard, on June 3, 1941, at Boston, was fined $2,700 for 
violations of the act, of which fine $1,200 was required to be 
paid while the balance was suspended for a probationary pe- 
riod of one year. 

Colorado district, at Denver. Gallagher Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Denver, has been fined $3,025, all of which was re- 
quired to be paid, on a plea of nolo contendere to an informa- 
tion charging the granting of concessions to some shippers, col- 
lecting greater charges than those specified in its tariffs from 
others, unlawfully extending credit, and operating between 
points not included in its operating authority. The granting of 
concessions concerned shipments of sheep pelts from Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., to Denver, Colo., made between March 9 and May 
5, 1939, while the excess charges were collected on shipments 
of various commodities between Denver and Cheyenne, Wyo., 
made between Jan. 19 and Feb. 10, 1940. 

Eastern Arkansas district, at Little Rock. Lee Mode, en- 
gaged in the general trucking business at Conway, Ark., and 
David H. Ward, operating the Ward Body Works at Conway, 
and engaged in the manufacture of truck bodies and school 
busses, have been fined $1,250 and $25, respectively, on pleas 
of guilty to informations charging the former with operating 
as a common carrier without authority, without having a tariff 
and security for the protection of the public on file with the 
Commission, and failing to issue receipts or bills of lading, 
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and to require his drivers to keep drivers’ logs, and the latter 
with aiding and abetting Mode in operating without authority 
and without having a tariff on file. Criminal charges were 
based on the transportation by Mode of shipments of tractors 
and scrapers for various shippers from Arkansas to points in 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Missouri, and Texas, and on the trans- 
portation of sheet steel and iron from Memphis, Tenn., to Con- 
a i Ark.,-for Ward. The fines were required to be paid in 
ull. 

Eastern Missouri district, at St. Louis. Hayes Freight 
Lines, Inc., of Mattoon, Ill., and Lovelace Truck Service, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., motor common carriers, and six shippers, 
namely, Maynard Kolbrener, of St. Louis, Nathan Greenberg 
and Julius Greenberg, doing business as Greenberg Mercantile 
Co., of St. Louis, Abraham Levin and Louis Goodman, doing 
business as Levin-Goodman Co., of St. Louis, and Sherman 
Stores, Inc., of St. Louis, have been fined a total of $2,364 
on pleas of nolo contendere to several informations charging 
the carriers with transporting property in interstate commerce 
for the shippers named for a less charge and compensation than 
the rates and charges specified in their effective tariffs, and 
the shippers with aiding and abetting the carriers in the com- 
mission of the offenses. Hayes was fined $348 in two cases, 
and Niemeyer, $180 in one case. The shippers, involved in 
from two to five cases, were fined $960, $162, $162, $114, $114, 
and $324, respectively. All counts of the several informations 
related to the transportation of merchandise which shipments 
were missbilled. 

Eastern Pennsylvania district, at Philadelphia. Jacob 
Levin, of Philadelphia, has been fined $230 on a plea of guilty 
to an information charging him with granting rate concessions, 
failure to report accidents in which motor vehicles operated 
by him were involved, and with failure to require drivers to 
keep logs. The concessions grew out of the transportation of 
tinware from Baltimore, Md., to Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELKINS ACT PROSECUTION 


The Commission has been advised that on October 3, 1941, 
a Federal Grand Jury for the eastern district of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee returned an indictment in 26 counts charging The 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., of Laona, Wis., with soliciting 
accepting and receiving concessions in violation of Section 1 of 
the Elkins Act by fraudulently tendering shipments of wood 
flour under the description of sawdust and thereby defeating 
lawfully applicable rates on each car in sums varying from 
approximately $22 to $55 a shipment. The shipments in ques- 
tion moved from Laona, Wis., to South Bound Brook, N. J. 

Judge M. L. Igoe of the federal district court at Chicago 
October 17 will accept pleas in and set for trial nine cases 
brought against six railroads and three fruit and produce com- 
panies for conspiracy to participate in rate concessions in vio- 
lation of the Elkins Act (see Traffic World, July 19, p. 146). A 
federal grand jury has indicted the railroads for granting 
credit totaling $38,853 to the defendant shippers until they 
had sold their produce. The railroads permitted the shippers 
to obtain possession of the shipments before the transportation 
charges were paid, the indictments charge. 


BEER CARRIER INJUNCTION CASE 


The federal district court at Chicago postponed from Octo- 
ber 6 to November 10 hearing in Civil No. 3039, Edward P. 
Cook and Ray Koch vs. the Commission and the United 
States. The plaintiffs, operating as a contract carrier of malt 
beverages from Milwaukee to Chicago and empty containers 
in the reverse direction, seek an injunction setting aside a Com- 
mission order denying their grandfather application (see Traffic 
World, June 21, p. 1585). Counsel for the plaintiffs told the 
court that, subsequent to the filing of the complaint, the peti- 
tioners applied to the Commission for permission to continue 
operations by virtue of public convenience and necessity, and a 
joint board had recommended that the application be granted 
(see Traffic World, Sept. 6, p. 577). The court indicated that 
parties to the injunction case might be spared the expense of 
a trial if the ‘hearing was postponed for a month, in which time 
the Commission might approve the joint board’s proposed order. 





Cc. AND W. I. CASES 


The Erie Railroad, Chicago and Western Indiana, Monon, 
and Grand Trunk Western have) appealed from a decision 
in the federal district court at Chicago, entered last June, in 
Civil No. 379, Chicago and Western Indiana vs. Erie, etc. (see 
Traffic World, June 28, p. 1639). The case involves the ap- 
portionment of operating expenses among the five railroads 
which own the C. and W. I. in equal shares. The Erie, Monon, 
C. and W. I., G. T. W., Wabash Railway, and Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois appeared in the case variously as complainants, 
cross-complainants, counter-complainants, and third party com- 
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plainants. The district court’s decision covered several is- 
sues and included awards of various sums of money. The 
various appellants have appealed such parts of the decision 
that were unfavorable to them. 

The federal court at Chicago has dismissed for want of 
equity, and for other reasons, another case involving the own- 
ership of the C. and W. I. That case is Civil No. 464 (see 
above reference). The underlying issue in that case is whether 
or not the Western Indiana should pay the G. T. W., Monon, 
and Wabash approximately $212,000 obtained by the Western 
Indiana from the Erie and Santa Fe in 1938. The claims in 
the case were barred by statute of limitations, said Judge C. E. 
Woodward in making the decision. Judge Woodward said the 
claims should not be awarded for the following additional rea- 
sons: Payment of the $212,000 had been made voluntarily and 
not under any mistake of fact “and can not be recovered under 
Illinois law”; the “doctrine of unjust enrichment is not ap- 
plicable,” and “a constructive trust’ was not involved, as 
claimants had contended. 


Cc. & N. W.-MILWAUKEE ROAD APPEALS 


The circuit court of appeals at Chicago has set for October 
30 and 31 hearing on an appeals from district court orders 
approving the reorganization plan of the Chicago, -Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. The appeals are by attorneys 
for the debtor and groups of stockholders (see Traffic World, 
July 19, p. 143). 

Hearing on similar appeals in the Chicago and North West- 
ern reorganization case has been set by the circuit court at 
my 3 9 the last week in November (see Traffic World, July 
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UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and certificate in F. D. 13351, Central Railroad Co., of New 
Jersey trustees’ ferry abandonment, permitting abandonment by Shel- 
ton Pitney and Walter P. Gardner, trustees of the Central Railroad 
Co. of New Jersey, of a ferry operating between Jersey City, N. J., 
and New York, N. Y., in Hudson County, N. J., and New York County, 
N. Y. Approved. 

Report and order in F. D. 13448, Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Co. trustees’ equipment trust certificates granting authority 
to assume obligation and liability in respect of not exceeding $1,260,000 
of Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad equipment-trust certificates, 
series 1, to be issued by the Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, as trustee, and sold at 99.234 per cent of 
par and accrued dividends in connection with the procurement of cer- 
tain equipment. Approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. 13380, Pacific Electric Railway Co. 
abandonment, permitting (1) abandonment by the Pacific Electric 
Railway Co. of lines of railroad, and (2) abandonment of operation, 
under trackage rights, by that carrier over lines of the Southern 
Pacific Co., in Los Angeles and Orange counties, Calif. Approved. 

Report and Order in F. D. 13393, Unadilla Valley Railway Co. 
purchase, approving and authorizing purchase by the Unadilla Valley 
Railway Co. of the New Berlin branch of the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railway Co. and the line of railway of the Wharton Valley 
Railway Co., and the leasehold interest of the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railway Co. in the latter, in Otsego and Chenango counties, 
N. Y. Approved. 


TERMINAL STOP-OFFS CONFUSION 


The Detroit Board of Commerce, by Allen Dean, trans- 
portation bureau manager, in a petition asking for leave to 
intervene in I. and S. M-952, stopping-in-transit at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., represents that it is desirable and necessary that the Com- 
mission make a final determination of the issue involved in this 
proceeding, which, he says, is “whether the tariff provision 
‘truck load shipments . . . will be stopped in transit at a point 
. .. between the original point of origin and the final destination’ 
permits a terminal stop-off at origin or destination.” That, 
according to Mr. Dean, was also involved in I. and S. M-1327, 
partial loading and unloading in central territory. That pro- 
ceeding, he said, had been terminated after the carriers had 
voluntarily withdrawn the tariff under suspension. 

The record in I. and S. M-1327, he said, was replete with 
testimony that some carriers and some consignors accorded and 
received the terminal stop-off privilege in the same manner as 
was permitted for stops between municipalities, while other 
operators and users did not. 

Employes of the Commission, Mr. Dean said, had exhibited 
a difference of opinion in unofficial correspondence and con- 
versations with interested persons, all of which had contributed 
confusion and widespread discriminatory, preferential and 
prejudicial application of stop-off privileges throughout central 
territory. 

Examiner Naftalin, Mr. Dean observed, had recommended 
in his proposed report that the Commission find the rule in issue 
provided for terminal stop-offs. He said such a finding was a 
just and reasonable interpretation of language familiar to traffic 
men as having appeared in railroad tariffs for many years and 
applied in a similar manner. He recommended that the Com- 
mission adopt the Naftalin report. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Mere: wk St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1941, by West Publishing Company.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Washington.) Although record con- 
tained hearsay, speculation and conjecture, appellate court 
was not justified in holding that Department of Public Service 
acted unreasonably or unlawfully in ordering motor transpor- 
tation company upon a hearing to make changes and repairs 
in its equipment. 

Upon compliance with certain requirements, under the 
statutes concerning the Department of Public Service, that 
department is empowered to revoke certificates of convenience 
and necessity. Rem. Rev. Stat. Secs. 6389, 10422. 

Revocation of motor transportation company’s certificate 
of convenience and necessity not being in issue at time of hear- 
ing on increased fares and repair of mechanical equipment by 
Department of Public Service, there was no necessity for 
placing an allegation concerning revocation in the complaint 
for the hearing. 

The statute requiring all grievances against company 
holding certificate of convenience and necessity, being inquired 
into by Department of Public Service to be set forth in com- 
plaint, is for purpose of apprising company of charge against 
it, and where comprehensive notice of 15 days that its certifi- 
cate might be revoked was given by a show-cause order, the 
requirements of the statute were satisfied. Rem. Rev. Stat. 
Sec. 6389. 

The statute giving Department of Public Service power 
to revoke a certificate of convenience and necessity provides 
that four requirements must be complied with: a hearing had 
upon notice to holder of the certificate; holder must have had 
opportunity to be heard; holder must have wilfully violated 
or refused to observe a department order; and findings of the de- 
partment must clearly indicate a wilful violation of an order 
authorized by statute. Rem. Rev. Stat. Sec. 6389. 

The Department of Public Service possesses exclusive and 
original jurisdiction, and courts may review and determine 
only those questions actually passed upon by the department. 

Under statute giving Department of Public Service power 
to revoke certificate of bus transportation company, wilfulness 
is one of the essential facts to be determined by department 
before it possesses power to revoke certificate. Rem. Rev. Stat. 
Sec. 6389. 

That Department of Public Service found a violation of its 
orders by a motor transportation company did not show a will- 
— aaa of the Department’s orders. Rem. Rev. Stat. Sec. 

oO e 

In proceedings to revoke certificate of convenience and 
necessity by Department of Public Service, against bus trans- 
portation company, the essential jurisdictional fact that com- 
pany has wilfully violated the department’s orders must appear 
as a special finding. Rem. Rev. Stat. Sec. 6389. 

Since Department of Public Service is creature of statute 
exercising limited jurisdiction, nothing is presumed in favor 
of its jurisdiction or in favor of its exercise of power, and the 
jurisdiction of the department to enter orders must appear 
in the record. Rem. Rev. Stat. Sec. 6389. 

Before Department of Public Service can revoke certificate 
of convenience and necessity of a bus transportation company, 
the record must disclose by way of findings that it has com- 
plied with requisites for revocation. Rem. Rev. Stat. Sec. 6389. 

Where Department of Public Service failed to find that bus 
transportation company had wilfully violated its order to 
change and repair equipment, an order revoking the company’s 
certificate of convenience and necessity was invalid. Rem. Rev. 
Stat. Sec. 6389. (State vs. Abel, 116 Pac. Rep. 2d 522.) 


COAL TO WISCONSIN 


Arguments in an exceedingly complex rate situation were 
made before the entire Commission, Oct. 8, in No. 25419, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. et al. vs. Alton & Southern and cases 
joined with it, the arguments being based on a proposed report 
made by Examiner Trezise (see Traffic World, June 14, p. 
1492), on further consideration. The question was as to rates 
on coal from Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky to Beloit 
and Janesville, Wis. The rates to those points brought into 
consideration rates from many points of origin to many desti- 
nations, based on scales prescribed or used in several cases. 
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The other cases were No. 27000, General Motors Corpora- 
tion (Chevrolet division) vs. Alton & Southern et al.; No. 
27491, The Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. vs. Same; 
No. 27544, Western Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Illinois Central 
et al.; No. 27549, Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Traffic Bureau 
vs. Alton & Southern et al.; No. 27550, Same vs. Same; No. 
27555, Consolidated Coal Co. vs. Same; No. 27556, Same vs. 
Same; No. 27570, United Electric Coal Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 
27640, Blue Bird Coal Co. et al. vs. Chicago & North Western 
et al.; No. 28069, Same vs. Same; and No. 28134, Truax-Traer 
Coal Co. vs. Same. 

The defense was made by P. F. Gault, for the railroads. 
Assignments of time were made to representatives of the com- 
plainants as follows: C. W. Stadell, A. J. Christiansen, C. B. 
Cardy, W. E. Rosenbaum, R. J. Cunningham, L. T. Wilson, 
E. B. Wilkinson, and R. J. Cunningham. 

Mr. Rosenbaum observed that several of the scales that 
had been used by the Commission were years old and sug- 
gested that they be discarded or changed. 

‘Do you think they should be changed every year like 
styles,” asked Chairman Eastman with a smile. Mr. Rosen- 
baum said “not exactly” but he advocated forgetting the often 
mentioned Holmes & Hallowell scale. 


MONON REORGANIZATION 


The refunding mortgage committee of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Louisville Railway has informed M. L. Igoe, 
judge in the federal district court at Chicago, that it has been 
preparing a plan of reorganization for the debtor company for 
submission to the Commission, as directed by Judge Igoe last 
August. The committee did not indicate when it believed the 
plan would be ready for consideration by the Commission. 
Officials of the debtor company at Chicago have said, that no 
other parties to the reorganization case will submit plans. The 
other parties include the trustees; the debtor company itself; 
the Southern Railway and the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, which own approximately 80 per cent of the stock of the 
Monon; the first and refunding bondholders’ protective com- 
mittee, and other bondholders’ protective groups (see Traffic 
World, Aug. 9, p. 336). 


RENTALS FOR RAIL PACKING SHEDS 


At the request of the Missouri Pacific Lines, the Com- 
mission has modified the following finding in its report of 
June 30, 1941, in Ex Parte No. 104, practices of carriers af- 
fecting operating revenues and expenses, part VII, packing 
sheds and facilities (Texas and Louisiana), in which report 
it found that the failure of railroads in Texas acd Louisiana 
to charge any or inadequate rental for the use by fruit and 
vegetable shippers of their packing sheds and similar facili- 
ties was unlawful, and required them to file tariffs and charges 
for all their services that were just, reasonable and nondis- 
criminatory (see Traffic World, July 19, p. 126): 


Where rent is charged for less than a full year it should be on the 
basis of a fixed amount per month for each month or part of a month 
during which the shipper occupies the facility. At the end of a ship- 
ping season the shipper should be expected to remove all portable 
equipment and supplies from the facility. If he does not, the carrier 
should place them in storage at the shipper’s expense or, -if it so 
elects, store them itself at a reasonable charge. 


The foregoing finding has been modified to read as follows, 
the modification to be physically incorporated in the printed 
copies of the report: 


Where rent is charged for less than a full year it should be on the 
basis of a fixed amount per month for each month or part of a month 
during which the shipper occupies the facility. No facility should be 
considered vacated by the shipper until the latter shall have removed 
all portable equipment and supplies therefrom. 


ANOMALOUS MOTOR ORDER ALLEGED 


Wilmer A. Hill, formerly chief of the section of complaints 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, has raised a 
novel question as to the validity of a recommended report and 
order issued by the Commission in MC 81345, John Thompson 
Peek, dba Express Stages, common carrier application (see 
Traffic World, Aug. 23, p. 473). Without using such vernac- 
ular the former chief examiner suggests there is something 
“phoney” about the proposed report. 

The report on its merits, according to Hill’s views, ex- 
pressed in exceptions, is filled with moisture entitling it to 
be called wet. But there is something else that causes Hill 
to make a few observations. 

That something else is that the report itself is signed 
by Thomas L. Hanson, the New Jersey member of joint board 
42. According to a foot note on the report, the “state,” 
not the commonwealth as is the fact of Pennsylvania, “waived 
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action in this proceeding, the joint board member from that 
state having failed to participate in the hearings. But the rec- 
ommended order is signed by John Siggins, Jr., the Penn- 
sylvania member who did not participate in the proceeding, 
says the report. 

“Here indeed is an anomaly,” says Hill in his exceptions. 
The recommended report, which is of no value, except as it 
casts light on the reasoning and findings upon which the rec- 
ommended order is founded, is signed by a joint board mem- 
ber who had nothing to do with the recommended order, 
while the recommended order, which is the only effectuating 
part of the instrument, is signed by a joint board member who 
did not participate in the hearings, who knows nothing of the 
recommended report and who may not, under the above 
quoted part of the statute (not herein reproduced) cast a 
vote on the case at hand. Where, pray, is the loftiness which 
the law has accorded to these recommended orders, and how 
can a recommended order which is so patently null and void, 
take effect in the absence of exceptions or the stay by the 
Commission or become the vehicle for a subsequent decision 
by the Commission?” 


or 


TRUCK LINES “BLANKETING” TEXAS 


With the contention that “it is not consistent with the 
public interest for a group of carriers carefully selected be- 
cause of the manner in which they blanket a given territory 
to be allowed to form a company to be jointly owned by them, 
and to acquire in any manner (either by purchase or other- 
wise) a feeder line from an important territory to the territory 
into which they operate,” eight Texas motor carriers have 
joined in a brief as protestants in MC F-1604, Best Motor 
Lines, purchase, Highway Motor Freight Lines, Inc. (D. C. 
Sanders, trustee), embracing MC F-1605, D. C. Armstrong et 
al., control, Best Motor Lines. 

The brief was filed by East Texas Motor Freight Lines, 
Yellow Cab Transit Co., English Freight Co., Herrin Transpor- 
tation Co., North East Texas Motor Lines, J. P. Tarry dba 
J. P. Tarry Co., Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co., and 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Lines. It said the proposed pur- 
chaser in MC F-1604 was a company which was formed for 
the express purpose of purchasing the operations of Highway 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc., and that it was a company “which 
is and will be owned by carefully chosen truck operators in 
the State of Texas, one operator covering “practically the en- 
tire portion of east Texas and Shreveport, La., another operat- 
ing through central Texas, and three others operating in west 
Texas. It asserted that there was practically no portion of the 
state of any importance that was not served by one of those 
five lines. Granting of the applications, said the brief, would 
create an unnatural competitive situation. It contended that 
every other carrier in the territories involved who was not a 
part of the combination would be penalized. It maintained 
that the prosperity and welfare of Best Motor Lines would be 
linked with the prosperity and welfare of each of its owning 
companies. It urged denial of the applications. 


Siatus of Petroleum Carrier 


What looked like a big fight among southern tank truck 
carriers of petroleum products developed at a hearing, Oct. 6, 
before Examiner Hand on MC-63517, Sub. No. 8, application 
of Petroleum Carrier Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla. The ap- 
plication was for a certificate authorizing the applicant, now 
a contract carrier of petroleum products, to change its status 
to that of a common carrier of petroleum products, between 
points in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
the Carolinas over irregular routes. 

The application appeared to be of the character about 
which fear was expressed at a meeting of tank truck operators 
at the meeting held Oct. 4 at the suggestion of Coordinator 
Ickes—that is, one which competitors would regard as indicat- 
ing a desire to invade their territory and operate over routes 
of which they hold rights. 

It was taken by competitors as one by means of which 
the questions raised by the application would be removed from 
the jurisdiction of joint boards and be heard by an examiner. 
That fear was shown in a motion filed by J. R. Turney, Jr., 
and Dan R. Schwartz, while the hearing was going on, asking 
that the application be dismissed; that the applicant be re- 
quired to file applications, if it desired to be heard, so as to 
permit a separate hearing on each of the operations for which 
authority was sought; and that each of the separate operations 
involved in the application be set before joint boards having 
jurisdiction to hear the respective applications. The motion 
was made on behalf George A. Rheman Co., Inc., S. & S. 
Truck Line, Highway Express Co., Inc., Beard-Laney, Inc., 
Southern Transportation, Inc., Hughes Transportation, Inc., all 
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of Charleston, S. C.; Giles F. Vaughan, dba Vaughan’s Trans- 
fer, of Union, S. C., and Motor Fuels Transport, Inc., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Construction of the Southeastern and Plantation pipe lines 
is the seeming cause for the application. The plan of the 
Southeastern pipe line contemplates the making of varying pro- 
portional rates for application in connection with tank trucks 
from pipe line terminals into the territory threatened with a 
shortage of gasoline and other petroleum products by the with- 
drawal of tank ships from the coastal service for use in the 
trans-Atlantic service. 

The motion to dismiss asserted that it was apparent that 
the application on which the hearing was held contemplated 
not only the carriage by the applicant of petroleum and its 
products now moving to this destination territory via the lines 
of the protesting movements but also contemplated duplication 
| the service proposed by them in the applications they had 

ed. 

The motion to dismiss said that while the application on 
its face appeared to seek rights to operate between all points 
in the named states it was in truth an application for common 
carrier rights to conduct a number of separate and distinct 
operations, none of which involved more than three states, ex- 
cept in one instance. The motion to dismiss said it was obvious 
from a summary it made of the application’s phases that each 
was a separate and distinct operation. In other words, that 
each phase was an application which should be heard by a 
joint board. According to the motion the issues in this case 
are no different from those in Karl J. Eisenhardt, dba Pan 
American Transport Co., Ellicott City, Md., MC 102821, in 
which the jurisdictional question was raised and is now pending 
before the Commission (see Traffic World, Sept. 27, p. 773). 

Protests against the grant of the application was made by 
southern railroads as well as competing truck lines. Testi- 
mony for the applicant was given by Miss A. K. Grass of 
Jacksonville, Fla., president of the applicant. She said the 
purpose was to offer a unified service from all water terminals 
as well as from the terminals of the Southeastern and Planta- 
tion pipe lines, now under construction, to all points in the 
territory indicated in the application. She said she owned 49 
of the outstanding fifty shares of the company’s stock and that 
it was not hypothecated to any one. 


The ramifications if not the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved in or affected by the application was shown, it was be- 
lieved, when the traffic men of a number of oil companies 
appeared as witnesses in support of the proposal of the appli- 
cant to change itself from a contract to a common carrier. 
That fact was set forth clearly by Miss A. K. Grass, president 
of the applicant, who said that unless her company was per- 
mitted to become a common carrier it could not become a 
beneficiary in the publication of varying proportionals by the 
Southeastern pipe line. The Plantation pipe line is also ex- 
pected, shortly, to ask for like permission. 

Among the witnesses in support of the application were 
B. E. James, auditor of the applicant; R. H. Maupin, assistant 
general traffic manager, American Oil Co.; A. L. Christy, chief 
transportation engineer, Pure Oil Co.; J. E. Beck, assistant 
general traffic manager, Gulf Oil Corporation and John Gard- 
iner, vice president of sales, Republic Oil Co. 

In August Mr. Christy said the Pure company had shipped 
20,515,150 gallons of petroleum products into six of the south- 
ern states, of which 48 per cent went by rail and 52 by truck, 
the latter both private and contract. In anticipation of the 
opening of the Southeastern pipe line he said the Pure had 
erected large storage tanks in the vicinity of Bainbridge, Al- 
bany, Americus, Macon, Griffin, Atlanta, Rome and Lookout 
Mountain, Ga., into which deliveries were to be made by pipe 
line and loaded out either by rail or tank truck. These facili- 
ties are to be in addition to facilities at water terminals hereto- 
fore served by tank steamers. Mr. Christy said the Pure com- 
pany had used the tank trucks of the applicant and expected 
to use them in the future, over the routes covered by the ap- 
plication, if the authority was granted by the Commission. 

Attorneys for motor carriers opposing grant of authority 
cross examined the witnesses at length. Attorneys for the 
protesting railroads asked relatively few questions. 

The hearing came to an end so far as the carriers were 
concerned, but not so far as the Commission was concerned 
with the testimony of witnesses representing tank truck car- 
riers in the affected territory in opposition to grant of authority 
to the applicant. 

Examiner Hand, after coming face to face with a refusal 
of Miss Grass, president of the applicant, to answer a ques- 
tion as to where she had obtained the money to pay for the 
stock of the company, adjourned the hearing to a time and 
place to be set by the Commission. 

After the opposition testimony was completed the ex- 
aminer asked Miss Grass to return to the stand to answer some 
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questions he said he desired to ask. The break came when the 
witness, on advice of counsel, refused to answer the question 
about the source of the money she paid for the stock. The 
examiner prefaced his questions by saying the Commission was 
interested in an inference drawn from the record that the 
money had come from the Gulf Refining Co. The refusal was 
made twice, the examiner having instructed the witness to 
answer. 

Testimony in opposition to grant of authority to the ap- 
plicant was spoken by H. A. Pillars, Motor Fuels Transport, 
Inc., also of Jacksonville, Fla.; J. A. Smith, Charleston, S. C., 
speaking for Highway Express and S. & S. Truck Line Co.; 
John Laney, Charleston, S. C., vice-president of Beard-Laney, 
Inc., and T. P. Gibson, Charleston, S. C., president of George 
A. Rheman Co. 

In general their testimony was that they had authority 
to operate in the territory covered by the application both from 
terminals on the Atlantic Ocean and from points on the South- 
eastern Pipe Line where there could be terminals for the de- 
livery of products from the pipe line to tank trucks; that 
they had equipment that was not being used; that the grant of 
authority would hurt them, particularly as many of their hauls 
would be shortened. They said the effect of the grant of 
authority would be to increase the competition for a volume 
of traffic that would not be greater than it had been and some 
of them suggested the effect might be their bankruptcy. 


OIL PIPE LINE EARNINGS 


Oil pipe line companies reporting to the Commission in 
1940 had a net income of $55,239,823 as compared with a net 
income of $60,106,738 in 1939, according to a Commission com- 
pilation of statistics of oil pipe line companies reporting to it 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1940, statement of No. 4133. Sixty- 
six companies reported in 1940 as against sixty-three in 1939. 
The total income in 1940 was $59,239,095 as compared with 
$64,380,928 in 1939. Net revenue from operations in 1940 
amounted to $92,411,004 as against $89,313,486 in 1939. 


PETROLEUM CUTS IN WEST 


Western and southwestern railroads have filed tariffs 
with the Commission proposing material reductions ranging 
from five to eight cents a hundred pounds on gasoline and fuel 
oil between points in southwestern territory and from that 
territory to western trunk line territory, dated to be effective 
so far as the southwestern lines’ tariff is concerned, on Oc- 
tober 15, 20 and 27, and October 15 in western trunk line ter- 
ritory. The reductions are to meet motor carrier competition. 

The Commission by October 4 had received about a dozen 
ma'l and telegraph requests for suspension of the tariffs. The 
Venable Oil Co., of Cartersville, Ill., wired Representative 
Bishop, of Illinois, asking him to request suspension. The 
requests were regarded so indefinite that the Commission, by 
Secretary Bartel, requested data enabling it to identify the 
rates which the applicants desired suspended. 


INLAND WATERWAY DEFENSE TRAFFIC 


The relation of this country’s inland waterway system to 
the national defense effort is now engaging the cooperative 
efforts of the Department of Commerce, the inland waterway 
carriers, and various defense agencies, according to the Com- 
merce Department. 

Meeting recently in Washington, representatives of a 
group of inland water carriers for hire designated a committee 
to explore national defense traffic on inland rivers, the depart- 
ment said. The two major topics on the committee’s agenda 
are: (1) the possibility of establishing a favorable balance of 
traffic by restoring the south-bound movement which, accord- 
ing to the department, has seriously declined in recent weeks, 
and (2) additional equipment expected to be required for na- 
tional defense purposes. 

The recent meeting of the for-hire carriers, it was stated, 
followed a previous conference which had been called by the 
office of the petroleum coordinator to deal with the oil trans- 
port problem. Ways of stepping up the oil movement to the 
Atlantic coast area through increasing the efficiency of tank 
barge operation on the intracoastal canals and the inland wa- 
terways, including the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, were con- 
Sidered at the earlier meeting which was attended by both 
for-hire carriers and private owners of barge equipment. 

Recently, the Commerce Department said, the biggest 
barge haul of gasoline—3,000,000 gallons—in the history of the 
lower Mississippi moved up-river from New Orleans, destined 
for Pittsburgh. This cargo, expected to relieve appreciably 
the gasoline shortage in the east, if carried by rail, would ne- 
cessitate the employment of five trains of 60 cars each, or a 
total of 300 tank cars, said the department. 
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Petroleum Transportation 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


James A. Moffett, chairman of the board of the California- 
Texas Oil Co. and former federal housing administrator, has 
issued a statement in opposition to activities of the office of 
Petroleum Coordinator Ickes, expressing the belief that “there 
is no shortage at present and no excuse for a shortage of sur- 
plus” of petroleum. He said it had been charged that a delib- 
erate attempt to create a shortage in different parts of the 
country was being made, and he suggested that such an at- 
tempt might be part of a plot to establish government opera- 
tion of the oil industry. 

The tankers loaned to the British, he said, could be and 
should be gradually returned to the American operators. He 
added that he believed at least six tank ships could and should 
be withdrawn from the shuttle service for the Pacific coast 
alone and that other tankers gradually could be withdrawn to 
supply the domestic requirements on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Moreover, he contended, to obtain the utmost efficiency the 
Maritime Commission should have full authority with respect 
to the allocation and operation of tankers, and there should not 
be the division of authority that now existed between that com- 
mission and the petroleum coordinator’s office. 

“In connection with the controversy over the construction 
of a pipeline from Shreveport to New York,” Mr. Moffett said, 
“I hope that this is finished once and for all. As Admiral Land 
stated in his testimony . . . barges can be constructed with 
much less steel than would be required for the construction of 
the pipeline and which would make an equal or great amount 
of deliveries to the New York Harbor and Philadelphia ter- 
minals, and in a shorter space of time.” 

As to the tank car supply, Mr. Moffett said many cars were 
operating on a five-day week, that a 40 per cent increase in 
efficiency would take place if they were operated on a seven- 
day week, and that if they were so operated “you might prob- 
ably say that you had 59,000 idle tank cars instead of 20,000 
as reported.” He said that “in time of war” the higher cost of 
tank car transportation should be no object, and that an in- 
crease of 3 cents a gallon on 200,000 barrels plus 1,000,000 
barrels at no increase would result in an overall price advance 
of only half a cent a gallon. 

He said that with the withdrawal of tankers in April it 
became apparent that supplemental supplies would have to be 
made available, but that the petroleum coordinator’s office did 
nothing “to bring this picture into the open” until hearings were 
held by the Maloney committee. 

“Tf this war is to be brought to a successful conclusion, we 
must operate on the most efficient basis ourselves,” said Mr. 
Moffett. “It certainly is not efficient to disturb the American 
petroleum consumer with shortages, ‘curfews,’ ‘rationing,’ in- 
equitable withdrawal of tanker tonnage and, further, not to 
utilize available equipment which could have been used and 
should have been used . . . Let Admiral Land operate the 
tankers. Let Mr. Pelley, as head of the Railway Executives 
Committee, run the tank cars. Let the petroleum industry run 
its own business. Then millions of American consumers of pe- 
troleum products can forget about ‘curfews’, ‘rationing’, ‘short- 
ages’ and everything else pertaining to the petroleum industry, 
including the petroleum coordinator’s office.” 


Senator O’Daniel, a member of the Maloney committee, 
former governor of Texas, told reporters that the threatened 
petroleum shortage discussed by Coordinator Ickes and Deputy 
Coordinator Davies was a “manufactured emergency.” He said 
he was confident that the railroad tank car supply was ample 
for transporting to the east coast area the 174,500 barrels a 
day which Mr. Ickes and Mr. Davies had represented as the 
daily average excess of petroleum consumption over new ship- 
ments of petroleum received in the Atlantic seaboard states. 
Senator O’Daniel said the people of Texas feared that the 
24-inch petroleum pipeline recommended by Coordinator Ickes 
for transportation of oil from Texas-Louisiana fields to the 
New York-Philadelphia refining area in the present emergency 
would be used after the emergency for transportation of nat- 
ural gas out of Texas, depriving that state of what he termed 
a valuable asset in its efforts to obtain new industries. 


“Oil companies continuing to carry out the policy of the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator that railroad tank cars be used 
to the fullest to ship oil to the East Coast, moved 3,135 tank 
cars into the East Coast States during the week ending Sep- 
tember 27,” Petroleum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes announced 
October 4. Continuing, the statement said: 


Thirteen companies operating on the East Coast reported to the 
petroleum coordinator that the tank car movement of crude petroleum 
and its products into District 1 reached a volume of 3,135 cars during 
the week. The oil was shipped into District 1 from a total of 30 
different loading points in states such as Texas, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ohio, and Michigan, 
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This is an average of 448 cars daily for the seven-day period cov- 
ered by the report. 

This abnormal tank car movement was first requested by the 
coordinator’s office upon establishment of that office last June, after 
defense necessities interrupted normal tanker service to the east coast 
area. The movement started in trainload volume in July and has been 
steadily accelerating since that time. 

The figures furnished by the 13 companies show the arrival in 
the District during the week of 2,222 carloads of crude oil and also 
of 917 carloads of products, divided as follows: 

Gasoline, 549 cars: kerosene, 45; fuel oil, 225; lubricating oils, 38; 
asphalt, 3; naptha, 10; residual, 38; liquid petroleum gasses, 4; and 
wax, 1 

Companies reporting tank car shipments to the coordinator and 
the total movement reported by each follow: 

Gulf Oil Corporation, 147; Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
927; The Texas Company, 503; Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 111; Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company, 70; Cities Service Oil Company, 93; 
Pan American Petroleum & Transportation Company, 355; Shell Oil 
Company, 283; Atlantic Refining Company, 372; Pure Oil Company, 49; 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, 41; Consolidated Oil Company, 
183; and Sun Oil Company, 1. 

All of the above reporting companies agreed to use all available 
tank cars to augment east coast supplies. 

Among the points from which oil was shipped into the east coast 
area during the week ending September 27, were: Lima, Ohio; Mar- 
tinsville, Illinois; Owensboro, Kentucky; Omaha, Illinois; Anding, Mis- 
sissippi; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Port Arthur, Texas; Houston, Texas; 
Pryse, Kentucky; Mobile, Alabama; Lawrenceville, Illinois; and Red 
Horse, Oklahoma. 


Sales of gasoline to filling stations in 17 eastern states and 
the District of Columbia dropped in the week ended September 
26 to a point 13.1 per cent below the base week of July 18, 
according to a report made public October 4 by the petroleum 
coordinator. 

Figures furnished by the 17 large supplying companies 
which report sales to the coordinator’s office show that de- 
liveries in the week ended September 26 totalled 101,270,002 
gallons. This compares with 116,592,866 gallons delivered in 
the base week, which was the first for which sales figures were 
assembled. The total also represents a decline of 3.1 per cent 
from the 104,504,125 gallons sold to filling stations in the week 
of September 19. 

The order issued by the division of priorities, OPM, re- 
quiring a reduction of 10 per cent in gasoline deliveries in the 
Atlantic coast area (see Traffic World, Oct. 4), contains the 
following provisions: 

The movement of motor fuel from within the area of shortage 
to any point in the United States outside such area shall be prohibited 
in order to avoid the loss of supplies needed in the Atlantic coast area. 


Reimbursement for High Rail Rates 


“Until a way is found to reimburse those who could use 
the railways for the transportation of oil and gasoline, I do 
not believe the fullest use of tank cars will be made,” said 
Ralph Budd, defense transportation commissioner, in an ad- 
dress before the American Transit Association. “Even at the 
reduced railway rates, it costs six times as much to move 
petroleum from Texas by rail as it does by tanker. Would 
you expect people to use to capacity your busses at 6 cents if 
they could go as quickly and comfortably by others for 1 
cent? Of course not. Neither do shippers want to make max- 
imum use of freight facilities at such greatly increased rates 
if they have to stand the extra cost. A further pertinent fact 
is that tank cars are owned or leased by petroleum shippers, 
who thus control them. They are not owned by railroads, 
except a relatively small number which are used for hauling 
locomotive fuel. 

“T believe that the key to the solution of your problem, as 
it is to the transportation problem generally, is a better uti- 
lization of your equipment.” 

The car service division of the A. A. R. has asked railroads 
to report the total private line tank car loaded and empty 
mileage by months from January, 1939, to date. Such a re- 
port is to be required monthly, hereafter. 


Tankers Released 


Advised that it had been reported that Britain was re- 
turning 12 to 15 tankers to the United States, and asked 
whether he had additional information on that matter, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his press conference October 7, said he had 
never before heard that report. 

Deputy Petroleum Coordinator Davies announced late Oc- 
tober 7 that the British government had advised that within 
a short period it could release, at least temporarily, a limited 
number of tanker ships now assigned to “shuttle service” for 
the British, and that the number would be dependent on gen- 
eral British supply conditions and a British request that the 
tanker allocation remain flexible. The number of tankers might 
range from 10 to 15, said he. This announcement followed the 
assertion by Mr. Moffett that tankers loaned to the British 
could and should be gradually returned to American operators. 


“The release of the tankers,” said Mr. Davies, “is made 
possible because of increased operating efficiencies brought 
about by joint efforts; by lesser sinkings and the other benefits 
of the policies undertaken by the United States, including the 
naval policy recently announced by the President.” 

The released ships, it was stated, would be subject to re. 
assignment to the “shuttle service” if the need should arise, 
Assignment of the vessels released, said Mr. Davies, would de. 
pend on a number of factors. For example, the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board had advised the coordinator that an 
additional number of tankers would be required to haul mo. 
lasses to be used in manufacturing ethyl alcohol, an essential 
for munitions manufacture and vital to a large number of de. 
fense manufacturing operations. It was indicated the assign. 
ments would be made in such a way as to not impose further 
burdens on the east coast. 

Representative Vinson, of Georgia, has introduced H. Res, 
310, requesting the Secretaries of the War, Navy and Interior 
departments and the director general of the Office of Produc. 
tion Management to appoint a joint board consisting of two 
army officers, two naval officers, two representatives of the 
Interior Department and two representatives of OPM, which 
board would investigate and report on the need for and feasi- 
bility of, “from the standpoint of national defense and civilian 
supply,” the construction and establishment of a pipeline or 
pipelines for transporting crude oil from Texas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
—— Arkansas and Louisiana oil fields to the Atlantic sea- 

oard. 

The investigation, under terms of the resolution, would 
include the questions of (1) government ownership or subsidy, 
control, and operation, and (2) the most suitable size and type 
of construction of such pipeline or pipelines. The resolution 
requests the designated cabinet members and the OPM direc- 
tor general to forward the report of the joint board to Con- 
gress, together with their recommendations, “as soon as prac- 
ticable, and not later than January 5, 1942.” 


Letters from Mansfield 


Chairman Mansfield of the House rivers and harbors com- 
mittee has reproduced in the Congressional Record, as an ex- 
tension of his remarks, letters sent by him to Coordinator Ickes 
and President Pelley of the Association of American Railroads, 
recommending the use of intracoastal waterways and of a rail 
or pipeline haul across Florida as a means of increasing the 
flow of petroleum to the eastern seaboard states. 

In his letter to Mr. Ickes, Mr. Mansfield said that, to 
remedy conditions and avoid at the same time “the large ex- 
penditures of money and steel necessary for a long pipeline 
half way across the continent,” the Gulf Coast inland waterway 
would be connected with the Atlantic Coast inland waterway 
with a pipeline from the vicinity of Port St. Joe, Fla., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. He said he was informed that the Southeastern 
Pipe Line Co. at Atlanta, Ga., estimated that such a pipeline 
could be built in from 30 to 90 days, would be 235 miles long, 
would require 50,000 tons of steel, and would cost about $12, 
000,000. With such a pipeline, he said, an additional 200,000 
barrels of oil or gasoline a day could be moved from the Gulf 
coast to the Atlantic seaboard over the intracoastal waterways. 
He added that “we will never be able to handle the tonnages 
required for our defense program until we make full use of our 
waterways which have been planned and executed to meet such 
demands as we now have.” 

Mr. Mansfield told Mr. Pelley he had seen “in the papers” 
—_ not available as many tank cars as had been esti- 
mated. 

“You could solve your dilemma by hauling oil and gaso- 
line only across Florida,” he said in the letter to Mr. Pelley. 
“In this way it could be transported by barge from the Gulf 
coast to Port St. Joe, Fla. From this point the tank-car service 
could move via the Apalachicola Northern Railroad to River 
Junction, Fla., or to Climax, Ga., and from River Junction to 
Jacksonville via the Seaboard Air Line, or from Climax to Jack- 
sonville via the Atlantic Coast Line. One of these routes is 
287 miles long and the other is 317 miles long. With some 
additional terminal facilities (costing about $2,700,000) an 
additional 200,000 barrels per day could be transported via 
this combination rail-and-water route from the Gulf coast to 
the Atlantic seaboard. Obviously, a much smaller number of 
tank cars would be required to move oil about 300 miles than 
would be required to move the oil halfway across the conti- 
nent.” 


DEFENSE AID BY MOTORISTS 


By reducing their speeds to 45 miles an hour, motorists 
would not only conserve tires and oil, but would save about 
185,000,000 gallons or $35,000,000 worth of gasoline a year, and 
would also prevent human and material wastage through acci- 
dents, thus contributing materially to the defense program, 
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according to Administrator Carmody of the Federal Works 
Agency. He asserted that with all vehicles traveling at mod- 
erate speeds, the need for passing would be reduced and safety 
of operation increased. The need for safer driving, he added, 
was shown by the facts that traffic on state highways was about 
17 per cent greater in the first four months of 1941 than in the 
same period of 1940 and that traffic fatalities had increased 17 
per cent “thus far in the present year.” 


Tank Truck Carrier Problems 


While the primary purpose of the meeting of tank truck 
petroleum product carriers of the eastern part of the country 
Oct. 3 was to take thought how they might do their share in 
meeting the emergency in cooperation with Coordinator Ickes 
caused by the withdrawal of tank ships from the coastal serv- 
ice (see Traffic World, Oct. 4, p. 845), the fact developed that 
protection of their interests was the thing that was upper- 
most in their thoughts. They were threatened from more 
than one quarter, they thought. They are expected to hold 
other meetings. 

One of the outstanding facts was that, while their service 
would be required to overcome that emeregncy, their operating 
rights were, to a large extent, limited, in general terms, to 
carrying gasoline westward from water terminals on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts into the interior while to meet the emer- 
gency they would be required to carry from pipe line outlets 
in the western part of the territory known to the petroleum 
industry as division No. 1 or tank cars to the eastern part 
thereof. In some instances, it was suggested, they might have 
to obtain revision of operating rights if they were success- 
fully to change the direction of the flow of gasoline. 

Another danger was that, if the Commission granted tem- 
porary operating rights to additional carriers, there would be 
chaos in that phase of the matter unless the Commission so 
carefully limited those rights that they would not serve as a 
foundation for claims of permanent rights after the disappear- 
ance of the emergency. 

Another danger was of anti-trust prosecutions if they un- 
dertook, by concerted action, to raise rates high enough to 
cover increasing operating costs. A pooling of equipment was 
one of the methods suggested for meeting of the emergency 
and the creation of a clearing house where those needing 
additional equipment could get the names and addresses of the 
— of equipment who would be willing to make leases 
thereof, 

“We can not waive the law any more than you can ig- 
nore it,” said Commissioner Rogers who attended the con- 
ference as a spectator, when the matter of the anti-pooling 
provisions of the motor act was suggested as one of the ob- 
stacles to a unification of effort by the tank truck operators. 
Mr. Rogers said he did not know the problems to which tank 
car operators had been referring, but he advised that when they 
had formulated their troubles they bring them to the Commis- 
sion. 

Another fact that disturbed the tank truck men was the 
filing of an application, MC 102921, by H. Haywood Robbins 
and E. J. Hanson of Charlotte, N. C., for emergency operating 
rights in twenty-seven states, including those in petroleum 
division No. 1 territory, their idea being that they should ac- 
quire a big fleet of 10,000 gallon trucks (see Traffic World, 
Aug. 16, p. 426). The fleet would be of 1,000 trucks. 

While the tank truck men were in session Mr. Robbins 
telegraphed to Senator Bailey of North Carolina asking the 
latter to “inform Senator Maloney that I have an application 
pending with the Interstate Commerce Commission for emer- 
gency truck operation east of the Mississippi River.” He 
added that “if trucks can get right to operate, present truck- 
ers can replace up to 20,000 tank cars in short haul service from 
one to 100 miles” and that “many trucks are now idle because 
they have no authority to operate.” 

The conference, suggested by Coordinator Ickes, formed a 
temporary organization, the skeleton consisting of a steering 
committee composed of Karl J. Eisenhardt, Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., York, Pa., chairman; S. J. Niness, Leaman Transporta- 
tion Co., Downingtown, Pa.; H. A. Pillars, Motor Fuel, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Miss A. K. Grass, Petroleum Carrier Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. A. Roberts, P. B. Mutrie Trans- 
port, Ine., Boston, Mass.; Gerson Frank, Bonded Freight- 
ways, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; Calhoun Lemon, Southern Trans- 
port Co., Charleston, S. C.; R. H. Anderson, C. M. Marshall, 
Inc., Oil City, Pa.; H. R. Ritter, H. R. Ritter Trucking Co., 
~ te N. J., and R. R. Hooper, Marshall Service, Newfield, 


The conference stepped on the idea that temporary au- 
thority should be granted by the Commission to enable re- 
Cipients thereof to operate over routes over which others held 
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permanent operating rights. It did that by carrying a mo- 
tion suggested by John R. Turney, Jr., to the effect that emer- 
gency hauls should be handled by operating agreements under 
the standard form used for that purpose, rather than under 
temporary authority grants. Thus, the motion argued, rights 
would be protected after the emergency was over and there 
would be “no pyramiding of rights nor competitive chaos.” 

A suggestion that the temporary organization, with a view 
to keeping free from annoyances by the anti-trust division of 
the Department of Justice on account of suggestions about the 
pooling of equipment and the raising of rates at least to the 
all-rail level, should operate as part of Coordinator Ickes’ office, 
evoked no enthusiasm. A suggestion that it attach itself, tem- 
porarily at least to the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
was approved after John Lawrence, general manager of that 
organization, when invited to express his views on the matter, 
said the association would be glad to offer the use of some of its 
building and part time use of its clerical organization. Mr. 
Lawrence called attention to the fact that the association mem- 
bership was divided into so-called conferences, some of which, 
he observed, vociferously disagreed with each other on certain 
phases of their work, yet had enough matters in common that 
made it no task at all to work together on them while disagree- 
ing on others. 

The getting together of the tank truckers grew out of the 
offer to Coordinator Ickes of their facilities for national defense 
by the Petroleum Carrier Corporation of Jacksonville, Fla., rep- 
resented in the meeting by Miss Grass and the Leaman Trans- 
portation Co. of Dowingtown, Pa. Their idea was that there 
should be cooperation. In an outline of what the conference 
might consider it was suggested that, promptly and properly to 
accomplish the desired cooperation, there should be a clearing 
house for information, that clearing house to compile informa- 
tion for submission to the oil industry and to the Coordinator’s 
office, the information to include the following: 


Statistics on idle or partially idle tank trucks. 

Statistics on short-haul tank car movements, long-haul truck move- 
ments and replacement of tank cars by truck. 

Changes required at terminals origin and destination to efficiently 
operate trucks on 24-hour basis. 

State, county, or city regulations or laws which legislate against 
efficient use of tank trucks. 

Statistics on possible curb-deliveries of transport loads to by-pass 
bulk plants. 


The information compiled is suggested to be used by 
various committees for the following purposes: 

Cooperation with refineries, pipe line companies and other shippers 
to release tank cars from short hauls. ’ 

Consultation with I. C. C. regarding temporary rights where exist- 
ing restrictions preclude proper use of trucks. 

Making available tank trucks for use by the Army during ma- 
neuvers. 

Relaxation of load limits and increased reciprocity on license plates 
during emergency. 

Assignment of equipment so as to preserve present business. 

Cooperate with I. C. C, and State Commissions to determine com- 
pensatory minimum rates. 

Standardization of tank equipment for possible mass production. 


Maurice L. Wilcox, vice-president, Leaman Transportation 
Co., Dowington, Pa., has been appointed consultant to Coordina- 
tor Ickes on tank-truck transportation of petroleum products. 
He is chairman of the petroleum carriers’ conference of the 
American Trucking Associations and a vice-president of that 
organization. 


RAILROADS EFFICIENT, FARRINGTON SAYS 


Speaking on “Feed Storage in the Northeastern States,” 
Carl C. Farrington, vice president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, told the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers’ Council, meeting October 9 at Harrisburg, 
Pa., that the railroads so far had done “a good job” in meeting 
the transportation needs of the defense program and that they 
were approaching their seasonal peak load with every prospect 
of making the grade. 

“Tt will be several months, probably,” he said, “before the 
volume of freight will be as heavy as during the current 
month; but if at any time a temporary freight tie-up should 
affect a locality, local reserves of feed would be of the greatest 
value in averting a shortage. We hope there will never be a 
transportation tie-up sufficiently serious to cause a shortage of 
feed supplies in the northeastern states . . . It seems only 
prudent to carry larger stocks of feed in this area than have 
normally been carried here—perhaps at least a month’s supply 
rather than one week’s. On the other hand, there does not 
appear to be justification for hoarding feed or attempting to 
build up five or six months’ reserve. The large supplies of feed 
on hand in this country can probably be stored most advan- 
tageously in the producing areas.” 














r Supply Situation 


There was no foundation for any hysteria as to the futu 


capacity of the railroads to handle the traffic offered them, * 


said M. J. Gormley, executive assistant, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Oct. 6 in an address on “The Transportation 
Situation” before the National Foreign Trade Council at New 
York City. 

The only thing to be concerned about, he said, was the 
question of obtaining the materials for the repairs and the 
construction of locomotives and cars in accordance with the 
railroads’ program. 

“Certainly those government officers in charge of ma- 
terials, realizing that rail transportation is the right hand of 
defense, will not fail to see that they get the necessary ma- 
terials for maintenance and construction of cars and locomo- 
tives,” he observed. 

He said that the number of cars loaded since January 
1, 1941, to October 6 was 31,263,484, an increase of 4,673,444 
over 1940, or about 17.6 per cent. No one knew, he added, 
whether this increase in traffic would continue or how much 
the commercial traffic would be decreased by reason of the 
diversion of materials from civilian supply to the War and 
Navy Departments and lend-lease. 

After stating that the “great trouble” in transportation 
in the last war began in New York harbor, he said that the 
North Atlantic ports were currently handling about 65 per 
cent of the total volume of export freight, exclusive of coal 
and grain, and that this was about the same ratio as obtained 
in the first world war. South Atlantic and Gulf ports were 
doing less business as a whole than in 1940, the notable excep- 
tions being Savannah and Tampa, he continued. The move- 
ment through Pacific coast ports increased about 30 per cent 
in the first eight months of this year over the same period of 
1940, he said, adding that in August, 5,325 cars of export 
freight, exclusive of grain and coal, were unloaded at Pacific 
coast ports, “this being the highest number on record since 
we began compiling statistics.” 


At the Port of New York, said he, 5,645,480 tons of east. 4 


bound freight were lightered in the first eight months of 
1941, compared with 4,793,148 tons in the same period last 
year, an increase of 17.8 per cent. Westbound tonnage, most 
of it import traffic, lightered in the first eight months this 
year amounted to 1,823,137 tons as compared with 1,119,280 
tons last year, an increase of 62.9 per cent, he reported. A 
tonnage of 1,074,607 tons of freight was lightered, both east- 
bound and westbound, in July of this year, and 1,043,390 tons 
in August, he said. He noted that the tonnage handled in 
July exceeded the one million mark for the first time since the 
A. A. R. began compiling its statistics in 1939. Since Novem- 
ber, 1939, the tempo of cars unloaded for lighterage in th 
New York harbor area had gradually increased from an aver- 
age of about 500 cars a working day to over 1,000 a day, and 
exceeding 1,100 cars daily in June and August, Mr. Gormley 
stated. 

“Unloadings reached a record high of 1,119 daily during 
August,” he said. “Yet, at no time has there been any con- 
gestion nor has there been a time when additional business 
could not have been handled. . . The number of cars at the 
ports which have been on hand over 15 days is running con- 
sistently less than 900 cars, most of these being at the North 
Atlantic ports loaded with materials for the British. With 
the myriad difficulties in arranging boat schedules, and the 
necessity for changing the precedence of commodities for trans- 
shipment, some backlog is vitally necessary and some delays 
to cars are inevitable, although considering the circumstances 
the situation is well in hand. 

“The present volume of freight being handled at North 
Atlantic ports is between 85 and 90 per cent of that handled at 
the peak of World War I. There is ample storage and pier 
capacity at all ports to protect a substantially increased move- 
ment. 

“The situation at all ports is excellent, and with con- 
tinued cooperation of the shippers, exporters and steamship 
people, there is every reason to believe that transportation to 
and through the ports will continue to be satisfactory to all 
concerned. Just another evidence of what can be accom- 
plished by advanced planning and through cooperation.” 

Predictions that the peak freight car demand in October 
will be “upwards of 1,000,000 carloadings weekly, that un- 
usually high traffic levels will be sustained longer than cus- 
tomary this year, and that shipper requirements for 1941 will 
total approximately 44,000,000 carloadings, or 20 per cent 
above the 1940 total, are made in a survey of the railroad 
freight car situation appearing in a domestic business review 
issued by the Commerce Department. In another publication 
of the department, called “Domestic Transportation,” it had 
been estimated that peak carloadings this fall would be “up- 







wards of 1,050,000” cars if a full seasonal expansion from re. 
ar levels were to be realized (see Traffic World, Oct. 4, p, 

1). 

“The key to increasing freight capacity this fall above the 
rrent rate of operation rests almost entirely on improving 
he efficiency of freight car utilization through shipper and 
railroad action,” said the department. 

It added that carloadings had recently been running at the 
highest sustained level, including seasonal peak weeks, for any 
period since 1930; that the grain traffic definitely passed its 
annual seasonal peak in mid-July and would continue to de. 
crease in coming weeks, but that, with the possible exception 
of ore shipments, seasonal peeks in all other major commodity 
groups still lay ahead. 

The serviceable supply of cars, it said, was slightly more 
than 1,590,000, “instead of the 1,617,000 established by the 
program announced by the carriers earlier this year.” It said 
it was anticipated that obstruction of the railroads’ program 
of new freight car additions by lack of materials would be 
reduced or eliminated in the near future by the high priority 
rating granted last June. Continuing, it said: 


An estimate of maximum railroad capacity necessarily rests, in 
part, on factors that are not rigidly fixed. Obviously, if the rolling 
stock should be used as temporary warehouses or become congested 
in terminals or on industrial tracks, railroad capacity would fall sharply 
as it did during the first World War. If, on the other hand, carriers 
perform the transportation service more rapidly, especially in termina] 
operations, and shippers release cars more promptly and utilize cars 
moce effectively, the practical railroad capacity would be increased. 

Numerous steps already have been taken by carriers and other 
organizations to improve car utilization. Probably, the most out- 
standing of these efforts is the work of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, which possesses important manda- 
tory powers by mutual agreement among the carriers over car service 
and which performed excellently in the recent tight situation created 
by the extraordinary grain movement, ~~ 


J END-DOOR BOX CAR DEMAND 
¥ “While there has been a temporary lull in the demand fo 


#50-foot end-door box cars for government truck loading, the 


problem of adequate supply for this essential traffic is now 
again before us,” says L. M. Betts, manager, closed car sec- 
tion, A. A. R. car service division, in a letter to all railroads. 

“It is anticipated that the demands for 50-foot end-door 
cars in the coming months will exceed requirements of the re- 
cent past; therefore you are urged to take appropriate action 
to insure the rigid enforcement of SCO-42, which contemplates 
the preferential application of these cars on orders for govern- 
ment account.” 

Mr. Betts said the principal shipper of government trucks, 
the Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Co., at Pontiac, 
Mich., on the GTW, after being closed down for a short time 

r inventory, was resuming full production October 6. 


Car Efficiency Report 


A report prepared by C. J. Fagg, chairman of the port 
transportation committee of the Atlantic States Advisory 
Board, for the North Jersey car efficiency committees, de- 
scribes machinery set in motion in that area to obtain full 
cooperative attention on the part of shippers and railroads to 
proper use of freight cars. Much has been said about what 
should be done to increase the efficient use of cars, says the 
report, but no plan has as yet been evolved for putting the 
declarations in operation. It points out that, since railroad 
investments in equipment must be paid for by shippers and 
receivers, with the railroads acting merely as custodians, ship- 
pers and receivers ought to “take a very direct interest in the 
safeguarding of their investment in transportation.” 

In northern New Jersey a car efficiency chairman has been 
appointed in each of ten districts, as follows: 


H. G. Elwell, Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce; C. S. Atkinson, 
New Brunswick Chamber of Commerce; J. J. Cullington, Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce; John T. Soltmann, Hoboken Chamber of Com- 
merce; Carl C. Watson, Chamber of Commerce of Northern Hudson 
County, Union City; J. W. Binder, Bergen County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hackensack; George Lynch, Orange Chamber of Commerce, 
East Orange; R. W. Wilcox, Passaic Chamber of Commerce; J. J. 
Fitzgerald, Paterson Chamber of Commerce; C. J. Fagg, Newark 
Chamber of Commerce. 


These chairmen have the privilege of establishing com- 
mittees to assist, if they elect. The duties of the chairmen and 
the committees are outlined in the report as including the “ex- 
pounding of the need for car efficiency in their districts”; act- 
ing as clearing houses for the registration of non-compliance 
complaints against railroads, and against shippers; studying 
possibilities of improvement in merchandise and other freight 
loading, terminal and siding service and hours of service of 
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railroad equipment, and reporting to the district manager of 
the car service division on those matters. 

In order to test the program, the report says, a meeting 
was held at Passaic, at which 48 shippers, 28 railroad repre- 
sentatives, and two representatives of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads were present. The meeting adopted a motion 
suggesting that the plan be placed in operation in_the area 
covered by the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board and 
that copies of it be sent to other regional boards with recom- 
mendations that it be adopted elsewhere. The meeting also 
adopted a program of “obligations” for shippers, receivers and 
railroads, following in the main programs for efficient car use 
set out by Ralph Budd, transportation member of the advisory 
commission to the Council of National Defense; the transporta- 
tion division of OPACS; the National Association of Advisory 
Boards and other groups. 

One of the recommendations to shippers was that they 
seek weight agreements on as many commodities as possible 
so as to help avoid terminal delays and conserve locomotive 
and car days. 


Revenue Freight Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended October 4, 
totaled 917,516 cars, according to the Association of American 


Railroads. This was an increase above the corresponding week 
in 1940 of 111,512 cars or 13.8 per cent, an increase above 
the same week in 1939 of 87,414 cars or 10.5 per cent, and a 
decrease of 1,994 cars or two-tenths of one per cent under 
the preceding week. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corre- 
sponding weeks in 1940 and 1939. 

1941 1940 1939 

iO WOES OF JOMOEE: onic kee deceive 2,740,095 2,557,735 2,288,730 
6 weeks Of POBruary o.oo eccsccccce 2,824,188 2,488,879 2,282,866 
Sweetie GE BERTON soi occu sc cencocs 3,817,918 3,123,916 2,976,655 
Wien IE NNN 5 oan ciao b sieeniate 2,793,563 2,495,212 2,225,188 
GRE ME fas a. a:g Cieiu a wiereeie Sa xia 4,160,527 3,351,840 2,926,408 
mem OE NIN ga 54 :5:10'% acess bleeds 3,510,137 2,896,953 2,563,953 
RreemMIR ET AIR ge od. Grave's 41S 6 Btn 3,413,427 2,822,450 2,532,236 
5 weeks of August ...............06- 4,464,458 3,717,933 3,387,672 
4 weeks of September ............. 3,539,171 3,135,122 3,102,236 
Se BO ee errr errr ee 917,516 806,004 830,102 

ME are Pern icacnncke aaulene 32,181,000 27,396,044 25,116,046 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Octo- 
ber 4 and for the corresponding period last year was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,196 and 7,032; live 
stock, 1,029 and 1,278; coal, 33,081 and 23,202; coke, 3,855 and 3,290; 
forest products, 2,031 and 1,716; ore, 5,274 and 5,548; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 43,897 and 42,109; miscellaneous, 87,122 and 177,725; total, 
1941, 183,485; 1940, 161,900; 1939, 171,859. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,174 and 3,735; 
live stock, 965 and 966; coal, 45,567 and 34,337; coke, 6,107 and 5,341; 
forest products, 1,724 and 1,320; ore, 14,609 and 13,396; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 31,671 and 28,965; miscellaneous, 94,808 and 79,451; total, 
1941, 199,625; 1940, 167,511; 1939, 163,837. 
Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 278 and 251; live 


stock, 350 and 308; coal, 43,406 and 32,121; coke, 650 and 597; forest 
products, 796 and 619; ore, 390 and 421; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,307 
and 6,042; miscellaneous, 8,472 and 7,836; total, 1941, 59,649; 1940, 
48,195; 1939, 56,512. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,323 and 2,812; 
live stock, 1,062 and 1,135; coal, 22,786 and 16,461; coke, 472 and 373; 
forest products, 15,295 and 13,200; ore, 1,626 and 1,464; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,577 and 28,498; miscellaneous, 58,383 and 47,709; total, 
1941, 128,524; 1940, 111,652; 1939, 116,265. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,513 and 11,980; 
live stock, 4,890 and 4,775; coal, 7,808 and 7,108; coke, 2,117 and 1,729; 
forest products, 11,901 and 11,191; ore, 42,614 and 40,339; merchan- 
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dise, L. C. L., 18,837 and 18,892; miscellaneous, 45,289 and 41,981; total, 
1941, 146,969; 1940, 137,995; 1939, 137,383. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,114 and 
9,225; live stock, 8,127 and 9,063; coal, 11,758 and 9,803; coke, 229 and 
263; forest products, 9,428 and 7,605; ore, 5,122 and 4,461; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 24,747 and 24,693; miscellaneous, 65,750 and 55,569; 
total, 1941, 134,275; 1940, 120,682; 1939, 125,731. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,582 and 4,353; 
live stock, 2,468 and 2,081; coal, 5,692 and 4,661; coke, 129 and 128; 
forest products, 5,263 and 5,077; ore, 479 and 445; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 10,273 and 10,427; miscellaneous, 37,103 and 30,897; total, 
1941, 64,989; 1940, 58,069; 1939, 58,515. 


Speeches at Signal Meeting 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the signal section of the 
Association of American Railroads, at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
October 2, Wilson McCarthy, trustee, Denver and Rio Grande 
Western, and president of the Denver and Salt Lake, said that, 
although the signals on the railroads “just now” were green for 
“clear ahead,” it might be well to remember that they might 
turn to “amber for approach” and “red for stop.” 

Railroads, in preparation for the days to come, ought to be 
considering ways to expand their services to take in other 
facilities than merely freight cars to run on rails, he said, adding 
that some of them had already done a pretty good job in “‘co- 
ordinating motor transportation into their own systems” at a 
profit, “although they had been slow in realizing what could 
be done in this field.” 

Just now, he said, the green light was in part due to the 
withdrawal of intercoastal shipping, but it ought to be remem- 
bered that the government at the present time was building 
something like 1,400 new ships to add new competition to the 
railroads at the “cessation of the present hostilities.” The same 
was true with airplanes, he said, which not only would cut 
seriously into passenger revenues but would “make even more 
heavy inroads into mail and express business.” He had felt for 
a long time, he said, that ‘‘the railroads should get into the 
air service, if possible.” Continuing, he said: 


Can we meet these transportation changes, and can we adjust 
our plant to be the leader in whatever new future the transportation 
field Gemands? 

If it is a further extension of bus and motor transportation, why 
shouldn’t the railroads at least have the first opportunity to integrate 
into their systems the demands of a new exacting public? 

If it is in the air, by reason of the great development that will 
occur there, why shouldn’t the railroads occupy this field as a part of 
their transportation system?—that is, assuming they are sufficiently 
abreast of the times and do not lag behind in this field of transporta- 
tien. 

Our plant should be so flexible, from the standpoint of Jabor and 
management, that these adjustments can be made with great alacrity. 

Facilities which are obsolete and out-of-date and which are un- 
productive should be eliminated quickly and without resistance. It is 
transportation that we are all selling, and whether you push a pen, 
whether you are a brakeman, a conductor or a signalman, the whole 
purpose of it all is to sell something just like the merchant has to 
sell his stock before it becomes obsolete and shelfworn and out-of- 
date; and, therefore, my appeal today is to let the railroads engineer 
a transportation pattern which will fit every form of transportation 
into its proper place. 

I think there is enough vision and enough experience and enough 
courage left in the field of transportation to trust the railroads to do 
an up-to-date modern job in a way that will preserve private industry, 
in a manner that will protect American labor in the American way, 
and without becoming burdensome to the taxpayers of this country. 
In a spirit of optimism, I think our next signal will flash green. 


Dunn on Board “Decision” 


“The railways are not in a position in present circum- 
stances to refuse to comply with the decision of this board,” 
said Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age, in charge of pub- 
lic relations for the western railroads, in an address made at 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Oct. 4 


Grain and Live 
Grain Prod. Stock Coal 
{ 1941 40,180 18,891 170,098 
GL GIh COIR 6 is. kio a te beanies 1940 39,388 19,606 127,693 
1939 41,182 20,811 167,310 
Preceding week Sept. 27.......... 1941 40,480 16,513 170,759 
Per cent increase over...........-. 1940 2.0 33.2 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1940 3.6 
Per cent increase over............ 1939 1.7 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1939 2.4 9.2 
1941 1,564,518 452,207 5,721,158 
Cumulative 40 weeks to Oct. 4. J 1940 1,435,301 482,853 5,187,357 
1939 1,497,114 500,411 4,349,491 
Per cent increase over............ 1940 9.0 10.3 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1940 6.3 
Per cent increase over............ 1939 4.5 31.5 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1939 9.6 


_ 


Per cent to 15 year average, 106.1. 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke Products Ore L.C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
13,559 46,438 70,114 161,309 396,927 917,516 
11,721 40,728 66,074 159,626 341,168 806,004 
11,346 36,824 62,125 159,998 330,506 830,102 
13,900 46,288 71,267 160,593 399,710 919,510 
7 14.0 6.1 5 Be | 16.3 13.8 
19.5 26.1 12.9 8 20.1 10.5 
519,998 1,680,551 2,126,846 6,211,276 13,904,446 32,181,000 
402,273 1,339,352 1,676,211 5,872,927 10,999,770 27,396,044 
272,592 1,171,749 1,187,040 6,018,244 10,119,405 25,116,046 
29.3 2.5 26.9 5.8 26.4 175 
90.8 43.4 79.2 3.2 37.4 28.1 
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the meeting. He was referring to the President’s fact-finding 
board, now holding hearings in Chicago on disputes between 
the railroads and their workers over wages, vacations and 
working rules. The board, he continued, would not do its duty 
to the railroads or the public “unless in making its decision, 
it gives weight to the effect it will have upon the railway net 
earnings and, consequently, upon the ability of the railways 
to provide all the equipment. other facilities and materials 
that they will require to meet all probable demands upon 
them for both civilian and defense services.” 

He spoke of the coming report of the board again as a 
“decision” when he said it would be “the first instance since 
the defense effort began in which a government board will 
render a decision regarding wages that should be paid in any 
industry in this country, large or small.” 

His remarks about the responsibility resting on the board 
were made in connection with a statement that the question 
as to whether or not the railroads would be able to meet fur- 
ther great increases in traffic in 1942, predicted by the Office 
of Production Management, could only be answered by the 
government. If the railroads failed, it would be because they 
could not get material for their equipment building program, 
already considerably behind schedule, he said. 

“The government will be responsible,” said he, “not only 
if it does not see that the railways and manufacturers for them 
get enough materials, but also if the earning and buying power 
of the railways are unduly curtailed.” ‘Those powers would 
be curtailed. he said, if the board “rendered a decision” in favor 
of the $900.000,000 a year payroll increase. 

He said that “persons in Washington” had criticized rail- 
road management for overestimating railroad capacity and 
had said it would be a miracle if there were no large car short- 
age this fall. 

“Well, we are seeing that miracle worked right now,” he 
said. “The fall peak of traffic has been almost, if not actually 
reached. There may now be small shortages of cars here and 
there. But, although the railways thus far this year have 
carried more tons of freight one mile than in any preced‘ne 
year in their history, there is as vet no general shortage of 
cars and no prospect of one this fall.” 

Charles E. Denney, president, Northern Pacific. who was 
president of the Railway Signal Association—predecessor of 
the section—31 vears ago, spoke of advances and improvements 
in signaling equipment and practice in the years since then 
and attributed much of the splendid safety record of the rail- 
roads to the work of the signalmen. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I steam railways, excluding switching and terminal 
comnanies, reported a total of 1,187,942 employes as of the 
middle of July, 1941, and total compensation for that month 
of $197,166,275, according to a Commission compilation of rail 
wage statistics, statement M-300. 

The employment was an increase of 137,068, or 13.04 per 
cent over the number reported for July last year. The total 
number of hours paid for was 17.36 per cent greater and the 
total compensation was 17.62 per cent greater in July, 1941. 
than in July. 1940. A comparison of the number of emploves 
who received pay in the month with the total hours paid for, 
showed 203 hours an employe in July, 1941, and 196 hours 
in July, 1940. Employes paid on an hourly basis in Julv. 
1941. received pay for 9,635,041 hours of overtime, which was 
4.14 per cent of the straight time paid for. The correspond- 
ing percentage for July, 1940, was 2.91. 

Compensation “for time paid for but not worked” for Julv. 
1941. was renorted as follows: Executives. officials. and staff 
assistants, $81,177; professional, clerical and general, $1,596,884: 
maintenance of way and structures, $85,448: maintenance of 
equipment and stores. $792.426: transportation (other than 
train, engine and yard), $204,822; and transportation (yard- 
masters, switch tenders, and hostlers), $125,760. 

In the train and engine service, compensation for Julv. 
1941. was reported as follows: Straight time actually worked 
842. 445.300: straight time paid for, $51,863,476: overtime paid 
for. $4.798,902: constructive allowances. $1.567610: total 
$58.229.988. Miles actuallv run totaled 463,345,786 and miles 
na‘d for but not run totaled 54,682,901. 


MONEY FOR EMERGENCY BOARDS 


President Roosevelt has transmitted to Congress an esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Budget of $55,000 additional for 
the National Mediation Board to meet expenses of emergency 
boards appointed by the President under section 10 of the rail- 
way labor act in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. The 
mediation board now has approximately $30,000 in this fund. 
The expenses of the present emergency board sitting at Chi- 
cago are expected to be substantial, but the cost of it will not 
be known until it has concluded its work. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The House appropriations committee October 8 reported 
the supplemental lend-lease appropriations bill, providing 
$14,385 additional for salaries and expenses and an additional] 
$55,000 for arbitration and emergency boards of the National 
Mediation Board. The record of the committee hearings on 
the bill showed that the item of $14,385 had been requested to 
provide for employment of two additional mediators, each 
to receive a salary of $3,800 a year, the balance of the estimate 
being for travel and other expenses of the two mediators. 

David J. Lewis, chairman of the mediation board, said 
in his testimony before the committee that the $55,000 item 
was for the future and was highly contingent, and that the 
board was hopeful it would not have to be used. However, he 
added, some of that amount would be required to cover the 
present emergency board sitting in Chicago in what, he said, 
was “perhaps one of the most difficult and serious transporta- 
tion controversies presented to the government.” The media- 
tion board now estimated, he said, that the emergency board at 
Chicago would cost approximately $40,000. Though it had 
no basis for estimating the expenses of arbitration and emer- 
gency boards, it was the mediation board’s view, said Mr. 
Lewis, that it should have at all times an available fund of 
approximately $50,000. 


Senator Urges Rail Pay Boost 


Senator Mead, of New York, has issued a statement advo- 
cating higher wages for railroad labor, with the contention that 
rail labor personnel has not yet shown an increase comparable 
with other important defense industries and that rail wages 
are below the levels prevailing in such other industries. The 
statement follows: 


Our railroads are performing in this emergency with outstanding 
efficiency. They are indispensable to the defense program. Perhaps 
never in our history have we relied so heavily on rail facilities. It is 
heartening to know that this great system of transportation is function- 
ing more effectively and creditably than ever before. 

With increased business and increased responsibilities, it is natural 
and proper that vast profit increases should be reflected. Therefore, 
when we read the conservative managerial estimate that railroad earn- 
ings are running ten times larger this year than last year, we need not 
jump to hasty conclusions about exorbitant profits. The railroads are 
executing a tremendous job and the returns are commensurate with the 
expended effort. Mark up the real gain to national defense. 

In the final analysis, however, the credit for effective railroad trans- 
portation of men, materials and equipment necessary to the defense 
program may be charged to the man on the job. They are the real 
heroes of this transportation success. Today, when a forecast of a six 
billion dollar business for the coming year is made, these workers are 
inquiring about their own security in terms of dollars and cents. In 
my judgement, they are on sound ground in appealing for relative 
treatment. Living costs are unquestionably rising. The demands upon 
railroad labor for speed and efficiency are increasingly severe. Railroad 
labor personnel has not yet shown an increase comparable with other 
important defense industries. Wage rates and wage increases are well 
below those obtaining in most other key industries. Therefore, it is 
my opinion that the current orderly request for rail wage rate increases 
on the part of the railroad brotherhood is wholly in keeping with 
practical requirements. 

There has never been a serious question about 
morale. The man in overalls keeps at his job with a minimum of fan- 
fare. He enjoys a hard-won measure of security and he moves with 
traditional regard for the public interest when he applies for con- 
sideration through established channels. He represents a segment of 
American labor that is outstanding for its fidelity to democratic 
principles. 


Nevertheless, the fundamental question of improved service is in- 
volved in the matter of wage rates. Financial security is-all-important 
to the individual and the railroad worker is no exception. He produces 
better when the weight of economic difficulty is lightened. Further- 
more, it is entirely fitting that he share fairly in the profits made 
possible by his labor. From a national viewpoint, I think American 
industry, and in the long run, the Amercian public, will be the gainer 
when railroad wages are brought up at least to a par with wage rates 
in comparably important defense industries. 


railroad labor 


RAIL EMPLOYMENT 


Class I steam railways, excluding switching and terminal 
companies, reported a total of 1,211,258 employes at the middle 
of September, an increase of 13.53 per cent over September last 
year, and an increase of .31 per cent over August this year, 
according to a Commission compilation based on preliminary 
reports. By the various classes of employes, the employment 
was reported as follows: 

Executives, officials, and staff assistants, 12,364; profes- 
sional, clerical, and general, 182,541; maintenance of way and 
structures, 273,938; maintenance of equipment and _ stores, 
329,340; transportation (other than train, engine, and yard). 
140,430; transportation (yardmasters, switch-tenders, and 
— 14,026; and transportation (train and engine service), 
258,619. 
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_ Emergency Board Hearing 


October 11, 1941 


In their attempt to convince the President’s emergency 
fact finding board that it ought not render a report recom- 
mending wage increases for rail workers and vacations with 
pay for non-operating employes, but that it ought to recom- 
mend proposed changes in non-operating working rules, the 
railroads intend to rely largely on the testimony of J. H. Par- 
melee, director, Bureau of Railway Economics, so far as sta- 
tistics about the state of the railroad business in the immediate 
past and at present, and their inability to meet heavy payroll 
increases are concerned. 

This became apparent when Mr. Parmelee, opening rail- 
road witness at the board hearings in Chicago, introduced a 
series of 43 exhibits in which he not only sought to set forth 
the railroad position in those matters, but aimed specifically at 
refuting claims of present and future high railroad earnings 
and overcapitalization made by labor witnesses. Mr. Parmelee 
took the stand early October 3 and was still putting in his tes- 
timony when the hearing adjourned for the week at noon on 
the following day. (see Traffic World October 4, p. 857). 

Referring particularly to the low state of the railrodds in 
the decade just ended, he said the railroads had earned an 
average annual net return of 1.99 per cent, that in four out of 
those ten years they had had a net deficit, and that those fig- 
ures ought to be compared with the 4.96 per cent net of 1926 
and the 4.81 per cent of 1929. In the 10-year period from 1930 
to 1939, he said, 34.94 per cent of the total mileage of the rail- 
roads failed to earn their fixed charges. Low point in that 
respect, he said, was in 1932, when the non-earning mileage 
reached 67.7 of the total. In 1939, he added, it was 40.71 per 
cent. Not all of that mileage went into bankruptcy, he said, 
but the record there was bad enough, because 31.05 per cent 
of the total mileage was in bankruptcy at the end of 1939, and 
29.59 per cent of it was still there on June 30, 1941. 

There had been improvements in operating costs, he con- 
tinued, but there had also been decreases in revenues. In 1930, 
he said, the average revenue for each ton mile of freight was 
1.063 and for each revenue passenger mile, 3.086, and these 
had gone down, respectively, in 1940, to .946 and 1.754. 


The Problem of Competition 


Much of this reduction in revenue was due to rate de- 
creases brought about by competition from other modes of 
transportation, he said. ‘Those other types had advantages in 
a number of ways, he continued, citing figures to show that the 
railroads had an investment of $6.33 for each $1 of annual 
revenue earned, as compared with investments on the same 
basis of pipe lines of $3.90; water lines of $1.66; intercity busses 
of 72 cents; air lines of 69 cents, and road haul Class I truck 
lines of only .35. The ratio of wages paid to gross revenues 
was also much higher on the railroads than for the other trans- 
portation agencies, he said. Where the railroads paid out 46.6 
per cent of each revenue dollar for wages and salaries, the 
water lines paid out only 37.9; the busses, 36.3; the motor car- 
riers, 29.3 and the pipe lines only 19.3 cents respectively. 

He had a great deal more to say about the intensification 
of competition because of defense expenditures and the heavy 
effects the railroads would feel from it when the defense pro- 
gram was completed and new highway, waterway and airport 
facilities and equipment were turned over to the commercial 
transportation. In addition, he said, the government was turn- 
ing to a policy of building up a “stock of projects” to which it 
could turn to reduce unemployment after the emergency was 
over. Those projects included hundreds of millions for high- 
ways and waterways, he said. 

Additions to the capital investments of the railroads were 
largely responsible for the improved performance of the rail- 
roads, he said, though he did not deny that increased efficiency 
of labor might have had something to do with it. He calcu- 
lated the capital expenditures of the railroads for equipment 
and roadways from September 1, 1939, to October 1, 1943, 
would reach $2,600,339,000. 


No “Water” in Rail Stocks 


_ As _to the allegation that there was a lot of “water” in 
railroad stocks, he put forth figures showing the book value of 
the railroads to be, as of January 1, 1938, $26,401,665; the re- 
production value as of that date, as cited by the Commission in 
its decision in Ex Parte 123, $28,199,602,000; the valuation in- 
cluding depreciation, cited from the decision in Ex Parte 115, 
$20,262,000,000, and the net capitalization—which he explained 
was the total of railroad securities held by the public not in- 
cluding those held among the railroads themselves—$18,319,- 
003,000 on the same date. 

“By every reasonable test that can be applied, rail carriers 
are in general conservatively capitalized,” he said, and quoted 
from Coordinator Eastman’s report to Congress: 
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“Contrary to much public impression, the railroads are not 
in the aggregate overcapitalized, in the sense that the par 
value of outstanding securities exceeds the money invested in 
the properties.” 

The witness also insisted that fixed charges of the rail- 
roads were not relatively high. He bolstered his figures on 
that point with a quotation from the Splawn report to the effect 
that they represented a “comparatively modest return on only 
a part of the legitimate investment of the railroads.” 

At the end of 1936, he said, life insurance companies, com- 
mercial and savings banks, foundations and educational insti- 
tutions, held 55.92 per cent of a total of $11,834,136 railroad 
securities, he said. He estimated that that percentage had not 
dropped below 53 at present. 


Carloading Increases to Ease Off 


He predicted that the percentage of increase in carloadings 
over 1940 would be lower in the remaining weeks of 1941 than 
it had been up to the present. His comparisons were month- 
by-month with an average of 100 per cent set up for the load- 
ings from July 1936 to June 1937, inclusive. On that basis, he 
said, the real rise in carloadings did not begin until December 
of 1940, when they reached 103.9; that they then had dropped 
again and did not get back to that figure until May of this 
year, when they reached 109.8, and that they hit their high, for 
this year, at least, with 120 in August. September was down 
again to 113.5. He said this study proved that the increase in 
carloadings was due to the defense program and might be ex- 
pected to disappear when the program neared completion. 


No Official Inspection Trip 


W. L. Morse, chairman of the board, announced that plans 
for an inspection tour of freight yards and a trip on a fast 
streamlined passenger train by the board had been abandoned. 
He said he wanted the record to show that the original ‘“in- 
vitation” for such a trip had come from the labor attorneys 
and that the railroad attorneys had concurred and submitted 
plans. Individual members of the board might make such trips 
if they wished, he said, but it had been decided that the board, 
as such, would not. The abandoned trip had been scheduled 
for the week-end of October 4 and 5. 


Advantages of Rail Workers 


Mr. Parmelee’s testimony, the morning of October 6, was 
directed to particular advantages enjoyed by railroad workers. 
He explained in detail the ways in which the provisions of the 
railroad retirement act were more generous than those of the 
social security act in maximum and minimum allowances paid 
and in the fact that the benefits were retroactive beyond 1937, 
when the law went in effect. Rights established before that 
date in the railroads’ own pension systems, to which the workers 
were non-contributors, were carried over into the new system, 
he said. He also described the benefits received by rail workers 
under the unemployment compensation act as greater than those 
obtaining for workers generally under any similar laws in the 
40 states which have them. 

Other special ways in which rail workers were better off 
than workers in other industries he cited included dismissal 
compensation and free transportation. While there were no 
accurate figures available on the latter, he estimated that rail 
workers as a whole enjoyed $75,000,000 worth of transportation 
annually for which they paid nothing. Board Member Powell 
wanted to know whether this cost the railroads anything. 
Generally speaking, the witness answered, it did not, but for 
the railroad employe “the benefit was there just the same.” 
Board Member Thompson wanted to know whether the witness 
intended by this line of testimony to show that, if railroad 
workers were generally paid lower wages than comparable 
workers in other industries, the benefits enumerated more than 
made up for it. The witness said he had no such intention 
but that he simply wanted to show that railroad workers were 
pretty well treated. 

George M. Harrison, head of the clerks’ union, on cross- 
examination, tried hard to get the witness to make an estimate 
of what the total car loadings for 1941 would be. The witness 
said his figures went only to the gross revenues for the year 
and that he had made no attempt to reduce them to carloadings. 
He admitted, finally, that 42,500,000 carloadings for the year, 
mentioned by Mr. Harrison, would probably not be “far from 
the fact.” 

Board Member Willits asked the witness whether it was 
not a fact that history showed that business generally continued 
to rise for some years after the close of a war period before 
the let-down came. The witness said that was true after the 
first World War, but that the spending then, and the additions 
to the transportation machine, both in water and land facilities, 
had not been so great as they were at present. He said he 


thought a great fall in business was inevitable after the end 
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of the present war or of defense activity in this country and 
that it would come suddenly. 

Board Member Bonbright asked a great many questions, 
bearing mostly on the details behind the figures shown in the 
witness’s exhibits. He quoted from the O’Fallon decision of the 
Supreme Court, as to the basis for valuation, and from decisions 
of the Commission in cases involving stock dividends, to ascer- 
tain what the witness thought might be a fair return for the 
railroads. The latter mentioned no specific percentage, but 
said that such a return had been earned in “only a few years 
since the creation of the Commission.” 


Traffic Testimony 


A. F. Cleveland, vice-president, traffic, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, was the second railroad witness. He introduced 
a series of exhibits showing the per capita decline in ton miles 
of revenue freight and revenue passenger miles on the railroads 
since 1911; the increase in motor truck registrations and the rise 
in proportion of freight carried by them since 1921; the decline 
in live stock shipments by railroad since 1921 and the rise in 
passenger automobile registrations and fall in rail passenger 
revenues since 1916. 

Freight traffic on the railroads in 1940 was only 7.4 per 
cent above 1921, he said, although the population had increased 
over 20 per cent. In spite of the 7.4 increase in revenue tons 
originated, however, he said, freight revenues were nearly 10 
per cent lower in 1940 than in 1921. What had happened, he 
said, was illustrated by live stock traffic. In 1921, he said, rail- 
roads hauled 94.09 per cent of all that traffic, and the trucks 
only 5.91 per cent. In 1940, the trucks hauled 62.07 and the 
railroads only 37.93 per cent. 


He painted a gloomy picture of what was happening and 
what would happen in the transportation field. An increase of 
30 per cent in rail wages, he said, would result in increases 
in rates and an acceleration of traffic away from the railroads 
to “publicly subsidized highways, waterways and airways.” 
The end of the existing emergency, -he continued, would see 
“much of the rail carriers’ present business returning to coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping and river traffic.” The trans- 
portation plant of the country will be so over-developed, said 
he, “that there will not be enough traffic to support the various 
agencies and at that time there may be expected the most 
violent competition between these agencies that has ever ex- 
isted in the history of this country.” 


Increases in Rates 


Discussing the possible effect of a wage increase on freight 
rates, Mr. Cleveland, continuing his testimony the morning of 
October 7, said that “any appreciable wage increase” would 
have to be met by what he termed “‘temporary” raises in rates. 
By that he said he meant rate increases for the term of the 
present temporary high level of freight traffic. Such rate in- 
creases, he said, would not drive traffic from the railroads be- 
cause it would “‘have no other place to go.” On the other hand, 
he said, with the end of the temporary period of traffic pros- 
perity, rates generally would have to be reduced to meet 
augmented competition if the railroads were “to stay in busi- 
ness and to stay self-supporting.” 

He spoke of the cooperation the railroads had extended to 
the government in the emergency, first, in protecting rates made 
on “practically momentary notices” in cases where a par- 
ticular movement developed on which no rate was published, 
and second, in “important instances” where rates have reduced 
rates at government request. He described blanket cuts in 
petroleum rates to the eastern states as an example of the 
latter. 


On cross-examination, Frank Mulholland, counsel for the 
non-operating unions, asked the witness a number of questions 
as to the extent to which the railroads have adopted trucks in 
their line-haul operations, and indicated that the figures the 
witness had put in about the loss of traffic to the trucks resulted 
at least in part from the fact that they were “stripping them- 
selves of traffic.” Mr. Cleveland replied that the only reason 
the railroads had adopted trucks in their operations was to 
compete with independent truck operations. He said, as com- 
pared with other truck operators, the railroads were hampered 
because the Commission consistently refused to grant permits 
for truck operations to railroads except for service among 
stations on their own lines and then only for the handling of 
traffic on which there had been or was to be a rail haul. He 
said the adoption of the motor carrier act had helped the rail- 
roads to the extent that it placed some healthy restrictions on 
common carrier highway operations, but that the job of enforc- 
ing the law was a big one and had not as yet been fully 
accomplished by the Commission. So far as contract and 
private truckers were concerned, the law hadn’t helped much, 
he said, adding that if something like the commodity clause 
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in Part I of the act were inserted in Part II, it might operate 
to put the trucks and the railroads nearer to a parity in their 
fight for traffic. 

Mr. Mulholland read to the witness excerpts from a large 
number of advertisements of individual railroads, telling about 
their acquisitions of new rolling stock and motive power and 
betterments in service, asking after each example whether the 
witness thought the statement accurate. The answer was in- 
variably in the affirmative. The implication was that the rail- 
road companies individually were not conducting their business 
as though they considered the present increase in traffic only 
temporary. On the other hand, Mr. Cleveland seemed pleased 
to get in the record statements about the things the railroads 
were doing to meet the present traffic emergency, and said: 

M wish we could have an audience of shippers to listen 
to this.” 

Mr. Hay asked the witness whether it wasn’t a fact that the 
railroads had made more progress in equipment and service in 
the five years just past than in the foregoing quarter century— 
whether they hadn’t “been asleep” until competition caught up 
with them. The witness replied that he thought the accom- 
plishments of recent years were merely the culmination of 25 
years of consistent work. He said his own admiration for ad- 
vances in railroad equipment went back to the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition in 1893, and that long before the advent of 
the streamliner he used to think back with amusement at what 
was considered luxurious passenger equipment in those days. 


Barriger on Rail Credit 


J. W. Barriger, formerly chief examiner, railroad division, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and since July 1 of this 
year, consultant for the Western Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, testified as to railroad credit. He introduced exhibits 
to show the decline of the market price of railroad stocks and 
bonds since 1929 and insisted that those prices reflected a dis- 
inclination on the part of capital to go into an industry in which 
the returns were uncertain. 

He said that, in order to earn a fair return on their invest- 
ment, the railroads ought to have a net of $1,000,000,000 yearly. 
After making adjustments in that figure, by adding the returns 
on securities of one railroad owned by another, and by deduct- 
ing sums necessary for fixed charges and contingent interest; 
for additions and betterments incident to routine maintenance; 
for capital expenditures, and for sinking funds and debt retire- 
ment, he said, there would be left $225,000,000 for dividends, the 
minimum necessary to maintain credit. 

On cross-examination, Mr. Mulholland sought to show that 
market prices of railroad stocks and bonds did not fluctuate 
parallel with net earnings. He indicated that his position was 
that market prices contained in them “a large element of 
speculation,” and that, regardless of net returns, the investment 
potentialities of the railroads had been impaired because specu- 
lators had “learned a lesson” in 1929 and in 1937. 

At the opening of the October 8 session, Board Member 
Bonbright addressed to the witness a long and rather involved 
hypothetical question, the import of which was whether or not 
it would be wiser for a railroad, just able to remain solvent 
under present conditions, to go into receivership immediately 
in view of the fact that it would have to do so anyway when 
the temporary period of traffic prosperity ended. The implica- 
tion was that, by so doing and reorganizing its financial struc- 
ture now, the result would contribute to a healthier financial 
situation on the railroads as a whole. 

After a long discussion, in which Mr. Fort, Mr. Hay and the 
chairman joined—Mr. Fort’s objection being that the question 
involved too many unknown factors to permit of an intelligent 
answer, and the chairman ruling that it need not be answered 
if Mr. Fort didn’t want it answered—the witness finally said 
that he did not think there were any railroads at present in the 
position described and that he thought it the duty of a corpora- 
tion to remain solvent as long as it could under any circum- 
stances. He made that answer when Mr. Fort said his objec- 
tions went more to the difficulty of understanding the question 
than to the question itself. Mr. Barriger said he thought he 
understood it, whereupon his counsel said he might answer. 
Mr. Bonbright said he thought the answer “evasive,” but de- 
cided not to pursue the matter further. 


Wage Testimony 


J. E. Monroe, assistant director, Bureau of Economics, in- 
troduced a series of exhibits bearing on the level of railroad 
wages and the amount it would cost to grant the wage increase 
demands. 

Among other things, those exhibits showed that the average 
annual wages of the employes involved in the proceedings in 
1940 was $1,821 in 1940 as compared with $862 in 1916; $1,786 
in 1920, and $1,688 in 1937. Those figures were based on 
statistics of the Commission, the witness said, on a mid-month 
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count of workers. He said union figures were lower because 
they were based on Railroad Retirement Board figures which 
included all workers who were on railroad payrolls in the year, 
regardless of whether they were there in each month or in only 
one month. He submitted a chart showing that the 862,153 
rail employes earning less than $300 a month shown by the 
board as being on the rolls every month in 1939 earned an 
average of $1,844. They represented 62.7 per cent of all the 
workers, he said, and accounted for 87.2 per cent of the total 
payroll for the year, hence they would be the beneficiaries of 
that percentage of any wage increases granted. The Retirement 
Board figures, he said, went down as low as an average of $23 
for the year for the 102,388 men who appeared on railroad pay 
rolls in only one month of the year. These, however, as well 
as those who worked a lower number of months than twelve, 
might well have made money in other work, he said. 

In one exhibit, he contrasted the increase in hourly wages 
of the workers involved—which he said had gone up 159 per 
cent from the 29.6 cent average of 1916-1917 to 76.7 cents in 
the first five months of 1941, with the decline in the return on 
railroad investment, from 5.45 cents on a dollar in 1916-1917 to 
4.03 cents based on the first five months of this year, or 26.1 per 
cent. The figures brought a long series of questions from Mr. 
Bonbright, who insisted that there was nothing to compare be- 
tween wages of workers and return on investment. The witness 
said he merely wanted to show that, while the return to workers 
was going up, the return of the investor was going down, which 
caused the board member to exclaim: “So what!” He asked 
questions implying that men worked every day while capital 
was idle for long periods. 

In breaking down his figures for annual earnings of men 
in various classes of rail employment, the witness said they 
showed that, on the operating side, engineers in 1940 averaged 
$3,304 as contrasted with $2,606 in 1930, and $3,057 in 1937, and 
that the average for all operating employes in 1940 was $2,560, 
as compared with $2,390 in 1930, and $2,362 in 1937. Main- 
tenance of way men, as a group, got $1,171 in wages in 1940, 
as compared with $1,047 in 1930, and $1,077 in 1937, while the 
average for all non-operating workers in 1940 was $1,586, com- 
pared with $1,412 in 1930, and $1,479 in 1937. 

All these increases were more striking when considered in 
relation to the cost of living, said he. The 76.7 cents an hour 
general average railroad wage in 1940, became 92.5 cents an 
hour when the lower cost of living now than in 1929 was taken 
in consideration. 

As to the estimated cost to the railroads of the proposed 
increases, he said, the 30 per cent asked by the operating 
unions would amount to $175,940,000 on the basis of the 1940 
payroll; the 30 cents an hour increase of the non-operating 
unions, to $537,368,000; the added pay roll tax, to $41,372,000, 
and the total, to $754,680,000. Adjusted on the basis of the 1941 
pay roll for the first six months of the year, he said, the total 
would be $835,000,000. He said this did not take in considera- 
tion the minimum raise of $1.80 a day demanded by the opera- 
tors and the minimum resulting 70-cents-an-hour rate demanded 
by the non-operators. He knew no way in which those factors 
could be accurately estimated, he said. 

Board Member Bonbright took issue with the figures be- 
cause, while taking in account the increased pay roll tax, the 
witness made no deduction for reductions in income taxes, fed- 
eral and state, because of lower earnings resulting from wage 
increases. The witness said that the earnings of each railroad 
would have to be considered individually to make such a calcula- 
tion possible. 


Bases of Pay 


H. E. Enochs, director of personnel, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
chairman of the railroads’ joint wage committee in the 1938 
wage reduction attempt, testified about the bases of pay for 
various types of employes. His testimony followed much the 
same line as that put in earlier for the unions by Car] Goff 
(see Traffic World, October 4, p. 858), with reference to the 
dual mileage-hourly basis of pay for train service employes. He 
also described the basis of pay for shop and office workers, 
which he said was much the same as in other industries. In 
describing the way in which trainmen were paid, he entered 
in the record a schedule of the run of the Burlington’s Chicago- 
Denver Zephyr together with a table of the hours worked by 
the seven crews involved and the pay they received. It showed, 
he said, that the railroad paid engineers and firemen a total 
of more than ten days’ wages for each trip of a little over 
16 hours. 

Continuing his testimony, October 9, Mr. Enochs introduced 
a series of exhibits showing the actual time worked and the 
wages drawn by a number of train service men, identified by 
hame, and selected as typical in their groups. His work sheet 
for C. A. Howard, Chesapeake and Ohio passenger engineer, 
for the month of July, 1940, for instance, showed that he made 
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12 round trips between Cincinnati, O., and Huntington, W. Va., 
in that month, that he was on duty a total of 127 hours and 
25 minutes, and that, of the remainder of the time, 100 hours 
32 minutes were spent away from home and 516 hours and 
3 minutes at home. He drew $308.38 in pay for the month, 
which figured out at $2.42 an hour for the time he was on 
duty. A similar exhibit for F. E. Crawford, through freight 
fireman on the C. & O., showed $200.96 for his month’s wages 
in October, 1940, at a rate of $1.179 an hour for time on duty. 
The witness called attention to the fact that Mr. Crawford had 
taken five days off to attend the World’s Series in that month. 

Mr. Hay’s cross-examination on these exhibits was confined 
to bringing out the fact that the witness had based his hourly 
pay figures on time on duty, not on the total time away from 
home. The witness, who was the first to introduce a note of 
humor into the proceedings, said that a lot of workers spent 
time away from home, including himself. He declined, how- 
ever, to outline for Mr. Hay how he occupied himself in the 
hours when he was not in attendance at the hearing, but as- 
serted that, on the theory that being on call was being on duty, 
he worked 24 hours a day 365 days a year, because he slept with 
a telephone near his bed. He countered Mr. Hay’s question as 
to whether or not his expenses were paid when he was away 
from his headquarters at Philadelphia, by asking the lawyer 
whether his were paid while he was working on the case, away 
from his office in St. Louis. 

There was another exchange between the two, when Mr. 
Enochs said that the trainmen often made their bunkhouse 
quarters away from home rather “homelike.” Mr. Hay wanted 
to know whether those bunkhouses were not often thickly 
populated. The witness replied that they were not infrequently 
crowded and that he meant by humanity, not by what the labor 
lawyer was thinking of. 


He insisted that there had been over-emphasis on the 
“away-from-home” angle. Even among train service men, he 
said, the majority were on regular runs that permitted return 
to their homes daily. He estimated those that had to take 
their rest away from home at 44 per cent of the total. 


Wages in Other Industries 


T. O. Yntema, professor of statistics, University of Chicago, 
put in testimony intended to show that railroad workers gen- 
erally earned more than workers in other industries. He en- 
tered into a series of intricate calculations, in which he used 
Commission mid-month counts of railroad employes, Railroad 
Retirement Board and Department of Commerce figures, and 
made adjustments for workers who appeared both on the lists 
of the Retirement Board and the Social Security Board. Ap- 
pearance on both those lists, he said, proved that the worker 
did not earn his total annual income in the railroad industry. 
He subtracted from the total Railroad Retirement figure those 
workers shown to have earned the greater part of their income 
in other industries and, by doing so, increased the average 
Hr of the rest of the rail workers in 1938 from $1262 to 

1345. 


Without reference to those adjustments, he said the Retire- 
ment Board figures showed all those who appeared on the 
railroad pay roll in the year to have earned an average of 
$1136 in 1937; $1391 in 1940, and that they would earn, on 
estimates based on the first six months, $1434 in 1941. These 
earnings he compared with Social Security averages for all 
workers in all industries of $900 in 1937; $940 in 1940 and an 
estimated $1030 in 1941. Confining the Social Security figures 
to male workers, he said they showed average earnings of 
$1040 in 1937; $1084 in 1940 and an estimated $1188 in 1941. 
He produced variations and details of these figures, broken 
down by states and regions and by commercial and industrial 
groups. Of the latter, he said, the 1940 figures showed only 
workers in the petroleum production industry, in street railway 
and interurban bus service, in utilities, in insurance, in the 
wholesale and retail trades, and in law offices and other pro- 
fessional establishments as earning more than the railroad 
average. He compared wages of maintenance of way laborers 
with those of farm laborers. The former averaged $1171 in 
1940, he said, while the hired farm laborers averaged only 
$440. The latter figure was a total figure, he said, and ex- 
cluded those farm laborers who received, in addition, room and 
board. In fact, he added, a study of farm income for 1940 
showed that each farm produced in net cash value of its crop 
plus that portion of it retained for home use, only a total of 
$766. 


He also endeavored to show that there was stability in 
railroad employment. As contrasted with many industries 
where employment was seasonal, he said, the railroad worker 
generally was on the pay roll all the year round. If one 
excepted maintenance of way and extra gang laborers, and 
station and platform laborers, he said, 73.8 per cent of all 
railroad workers were on the pay roll each of the 12 months 
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of 1939, and 82.7 per cent for at least 9 months. Execu- 
tives and supervisors were highest in percentage of 12-months’ 
work, he said, with 92.1, but train service workers and station 
agents and telegraphers were high, also, at 86.6 and 84.9 per 
cent respectively. 

Board Member Bonbright was ill and was not present at 
the October 9 sessions. 

Labor lawyers did not cross-examine Mr. Yntema, but 
there was a rather lengthy discussion between the witness, on 
the one hand, and the board, on the other, the morning of Oc- 
tober 10, bearing on some general questions in economics. The 
witness, 1n his direct testimony, had pointed out that, however 
much it was to be regretted, the country was in for a period of 
inflation. In such a period, he said, the lowered purchasing 
power of the wages of labor acted, in effect, as a tax—in the 
present instance to meet the bill for defense. Should the wages 
of a particular class rise parallel to the rise in living costs, the 
effect would be to shift the tax share of that class to the 
shoulders of the rest of the workers, he said. 

Board Member Willits said that view expressed disapproval 
of wage increases already made in many industries. The wit- 
ness said nothing could be done about that now, but that he 
thought it would have been wiser, from the beginning of the 
current living cost rise, had wages been kept where they were 
and heavier taxes laid on property. Mr. Fort said it was not 
the position of the railroads that the rise in the cost of living 
should not be taken in consideration by the board in formulat- 
ing its report, but he said he thought it important that the board 
weigh carefully the importance of that factor. 


Wages for Common Labor 


L. D. Comer, personnel manager, Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, testified about the level of wages for common labor 
on state projects throughout the country. He said his figures 
showed that minimum wages for common labor in state con- 
struction and maintenance work, in 25 states, ranged from 15 
to 40 cents an hour, as compared with the 36 cents an hour 
paid for comparable work throughout the country by the rail- 
roads. 

L. L. Morton, assistant vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel, Louisville and Nashville Railroad, said that “the field 
of the minimum living wage had been occupied by Congress” 
when it adopted the minimum wage law, and that, therefore, 
it was not a matter for consideration by the board. He said 
the act set 40 cents an hour as the minimum to be “reached 
by easy stages covering one to seven years” from its adop- 
tion in 1938. The railroads have already raised wages for 
track and extra labor from levels between 22 and 27 cents to 
36 cents, he said. He asserted that the great majority of 
the workers in the lowest-wage bracket of the railroads were 
in the southeast and southwest, where wage rates were gen- 
erally lower than in the north and east. In the southeast, he 
said, there had been no difficulty getting labor at the 36-cent 
prevailing rate and added that, in that part of the country, 
“the section man or extra gang man has been generally re- 
garded as a fortunate man in his community.” 

Board Member Bonbright, who had been absent because 
of illness on the day before, was back with the board on Oc- 
tober 10. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the 
United Transport Service Employes of America has been desig- 
nated to represent ushers (red cap station porters) employed 
by the Ogden Union Railway & Depot Co., the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes to represent the craft or class 
of maintenance of way employes of the Virginian Railway Co.., 
and the Joint Council Dining Car Employes, Local No. 351, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance, A. F. 
of L., to represent dining car cooks, waiters, waiters-in-charge, 
coach waiters, porter-waiters, waiter-porters, lounge car and 
parlor car porters, cocktail lounge porter-waiters, buffet at- 
tendants, and coach-cafe cooks and waiters, employed by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, for the purposes of the railway 
labor act. 

The National Labor Relations Board has announced an 
order directing the J. J. Stanton Transportation Co., Craig 
Colo., to award remedial wages to six truck drivers, namely, 
George E. Kothe, C. M. Lichtenhahn, J. H. Crouse, H. K. Wil- 
son, Vern McLean, and J. D. Garrett, discriminatorily dis- 
charged by the company on March 1, 1940, because, among 
other things, they signed an application for a union charter in 
December, 1939, and to Jim Duncan, another driver who 
signed the charter application, because of his discriminatory 
transfer to a lower-paid truck route on March 18, 1940. Ai 
the same time, the board, because of insufficient evidence, dis- 
missed unfair labor practice allegations that the company had 
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discriminated against others because of their membership or 
activity on behalf of the American Federation of Labor’s In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America, the charging union. The board de- 
nied the company’s contention that the men involved were dis- 
criminated against because of inefficiency or lack of business. 
Because Stanton is not now engaged in trucking business, the 
board conditioned its order directing the reinstatement of 
Kothe, Crouse, Lichtenhahn and Duncan on the company’s re- 
entering the transportation business. 


R. E. A. LABOR DISPUTE AT DETROIT 


The National Mediation Board has announced that, pend- 
ing the outcome of an election to determine which of two rivai 
unions should represent the employes involved, it has requested 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes to direct its members 
employed by the Railway Express Agency at Detroit, Mich., 
who went on strike October 4 to return to service, and has 
asked the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America to instruct its constitu- 
ents employed by the express agency not to “withdraw from the 
service.” The board said that, in a joint telegram sent October 
8 to President Tobin of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and to President Harrison of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, etc., it had requested also that they 
direct their members among the vehicle and garage employes 
of the express agency at Detroit to refrain from any other 
actions curtailing or calculated to curtail the services of the 
express agency. 

In the telegram, the board quoted from a message dis- 
patched by President Roosevelt on October 7 to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at Seattle, Wash., in which 
the President urged that “in this hour when civilization itself is 
in the balance, organizational rivalries and jurisdictional con- 
flicts should be discarded.” It said it was acting “in harmony 
with and particularly in pursuance of the President’s statement 
as to the duty of responsible labor organizations to forego 
jurisdictional controversies. The board added that, with refer- 
ence to the local wage dispute between the express agency and 
its employes in Detroit, it would undertake to mediate this 
question immediately on ascertaining which of the unions prop- 
erly represented the employes concerned. It announced that 
Mediator Thomas E. Bickers would be in Detroit October 10 to 
proceed with the conduct of the election in question. The 
Railway Express Agency, it said, would be expected to coop- 
erate to the fullest extent with the board. 


Red Cap Investigation 


The wage and hour division of the Department of Labor 
reopened its hearing, at Chicago October 7, in the matter of 
wages and working conditions of railroad red caps, an investiga- 
tion being made at the direction of the United States Senate. 
The hearing, which was expected to continue to the end of 
the week and possibly into the next, was a continuation of 
sessions held at Chicago in July (see Traffic World, July 26, 
p. 219). At the first hearing, the red caps’ representative 
presented testimony, principally in opposition to the “check 
and charge” system of handling passengers’ baggage. The 
hearing was reopened to permit the railroads to present their 
side of the matter. Thomas Holland, director of research and 
statistics for the division, presided. 

Theodore Schmidt, general attorney for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Chicago, introduced a number of witnesses, October 
7, who testified as to wages and working conditions of red caps 
at the Chicago Union Station and the Columbus, O., Union 
Station. Orlando F. Frick, general manager, Chicago Union 
Station, testified that red caps at that terminal were paid a 
minimum of $3.12 an eight-hour day or 8% cents a bag, which- 
ever was greater. The red caps worked only six days a week, 
were required to pay only half the cost of their uniforms, and 
were not in danger of dismissal. He submitted exhibits in- 
tended to show that red caps made 63% cents an hour under 
the ‘“10-cents a bag”’ system, instituted August 1, 1940, as com- 
pared with an average of 37.2 cents an hour before that date. 

Arthur Quinlivan, assistant secretary for the Columbus 
station, introduced exhibits intended to show that red caps 
received wages higher than the minimum required under the 
law. Both witnesses testified that the 10-cents-a-bag system 
had not resulted in delay in handling baggage or in many 
complaints by passengers about the charge. 

H. J. Donohue, attorney for the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, bargaining agent for white red caps, presented wit- 
nesses who testified that red caps were making less money 
under the present system than they had made before it was 
established. Red caps employed at the Grand Central Station, 
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Chicago, said that they felt the railroad officials were suspicious 
of them; that the need to place tickets on baggage slowed down 
the handling of baggage, and that the only advantage of the 
present system over the tipping system was that hours of work 
were more regular. 

Joseph H. Wright, general attorney, Illinois Central, pro- 
duced witnesses who testified that red caps working at I. C. 
stations received pay above the lawful minimum; that they 
worked only 8 hours a day, six days a week, and that the 
company had not used the threat of discharge to force employes 
to submit to unfair treatment, as alleged by red caps. 

Counsel for the United Transport Service Employes of 
America, the union for Negro red caps, cross-examined a num- 
ber of witnesses on the “accounting and guarantee” plan for 
paying red caps, in effect at many terminals prior to the 
establishment of the ten-cents-a-bag system. Under that sys- 
tem, he sought to show, the railroads had kept red cap wages 
below the legal minimum. The I. C. witnesses denied the 
charges. 

Other witnesses testified in support of the checking sys- 
tem at Detroit, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Louisville, Omaha, 
Cincinnati, Madison, and Indianapolis. 

Similar hearings have been held at St. Louis and New 
York. Additional hearings will be held at Dallas and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Requisition of Material 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Vice-President Wallace, as chairman of the Economic De- 
fense Board, has announced that he has asked Milo Perkins, 
executive director of that board, to complete an inventory of all 
material or equipment manufactured for export and destined 
for countries now under axis domination, so as to determine as 
soon as possible how much of this material, now in various 
warehouses, terminals, and freight yards throughout the coun- 
try, can be requisitioned for national defense purposes under 
the act of October 10, 1940, which delegated requisitioning 
power partly to the Army and Navy Munitions Board and partly 
to the Administrator of Export Control. 

The Vice-President said investigation by the export control 
division of the Economic Defense Board had revealed that 
“essential war materials” originally manufactured for export 
and destined for nations now overrun by axis forces had been 
discovered in large quantities in the United States. He said a 
preliminary survey of the Port of New York alone indicated 
that as many as 1,000 carloads of critical materials were in- 
volved; that 500,000 pounds of aluminum, 700,000 pounds of tin- 
plate and 1,500 tons of iron and steel products were found in 
one railroad yard in Hoboken, N. J. All these materials were 
vitally needed in the U. S. defense effort, he said. 


Transportation and Defense 


If steel production capacity was to be increased 10,000,000 
tons annually, as proposed by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, that was the largest item that must be considered by the 
transportation industry in the near future, said Ralph Budd, 
defense transportation commissioner, in speaking informally be- 
fore the Washington Trade Association Executives. 

Mr. Budd had said that all indications were that there 
would be no serious transportation shortage this fall, and that 
he did not believe it would become necessary to go in for trans- 
portation priorities, if there was recognition of the fact that 
the country’s rather perfectly integrated industrial set-up 
should be kept in balance by providing materials for expanding 
transportation facilities along with other industrial expansion 
which would increase the traffic load. 

Much more iron ore, coal and limestone would have to be 
hauled, he said, if steel capacity were to be increased as pro- 
posed. If other parts of the industrial plant were to be ex- 
panded, he continued, the transportation system, characterized 
by him as the belt-conveyor of the industrial plant of the coun- 
try, should also be expanded, so that the whole system would 
remain in balance. 

In discussing the car supply situation, Mr. Budd said that 
here and there cars of a particular type might not be placed 
the minute they were needed this fall, but there would be no 
interference with defense or civilian activities. In view of 
recent loading figures, he said, estimates predicting that this 
fall’s peak would bring a million-car week had been quite on 
the optimistic side. The estimated peak of 940,000 cars, given 
to him last April by M. J. Gormley, executive assistant, and 
C. H. Buford, vice-president, Association of American Railroads, 
would prove to be about right. As in 1940, said he, the railroads 
would handle an increased volume of business while encoun- 
tering annual peaks relatively lower than in former years. 
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Much credit was due Mr. Gormley, he said, for general recog- 
nition now of the necessity for avoiding a repetition of the cause 
of transportation congestion in the World War—use of cars 
for storage. 

Mr. Budd said he had had reports of truck transportation 
shortages here and there, where shippers had said they could 
use more truck service but that the defense program had not 
been delayed. Traffic of for-hire truck carriers, he said, had 
been increasing more than that of other freight carriers, the 
rise having been from 35 to 40 per cent over last year. There 
had been shortages in the urban transit field, he said, especially 
in cities such as Washington, D. C., and defense industry towns 
where populations had expanded rapidly. 

The Farm Rate Council of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana has formed a defense transportation committee 
to act in accord with a transportation policy approved Novem- 
ber 9, 1938, by unanimous vote of the council’s board of di- 
rectors, Miss Mabel Irwin, secretary of the council, has an- 
nounced. 

The resolution adopted in 1938 declared for, among other 
things, coordination of railroad facilities and services on an 
economy and efficiency basis, as determined by engineers and 
operating men, and not by bankers. It was urged that both 
management and labor be employed on a basis that would pro- 
mote efficiency of operation, and that neither from the view- 
point of national defense nor sound economics, was there a 
place for make-work jobs in transportation. 

“Tt is felt that the transportation plan approved by the 
Farm Rate Council in 1938 should, at this time of greater na- 
tional emergency, be furthered by the appointment of a 
strong committee of farmers and stockmen from the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana,” said the announce- 
ment. 

The members of the new committee from Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon are as follows: 


Chas, W. Hodde, Colville, Wash.; Howard Bozarth, Leahy, Wash.; 
Robert L. Picken, Tonasket, Wash.; R. A. Jackson, Goldendale, Wash.; 
Rufus C. Schnebly, Ellensburg, Wash.; Peter Petersen, Moscow, Ida.; 
Ray McKaig, Boise, Ida.; Fred E. Fisk, Parma, Ida.; George Gould, 
Council, Ida.; Bart Decker, Grangeville, Ida.; T. B. Busenbark, Rose- 
burg, Ore.; Ned Sherlock, Lakeview, Ore.; Ernest Werner, Silverton, 
Ore.; Dr. C. H. Bailey, Roseburg, Ore.; G. W. Franklin, Enterprise, 
Ore.; Arthur M. Geary, Portland, Ore., chairman. The committee mem- 
bers from Montana have not yet been announced. 


OPM Containers Branch Activity 


Having obtained office space on the second floor of the 
new Social Security building in Washington, the containers 
branch of the purchases division of the Office of Production 
Management is organizing for its task of dealing with mate- 
rial supply problems faced by manufacturers of shipping con- 
tainers because of a threatened shortage of materials, due to 
national defense requirements, according to Walter C. Shorter, 
recently appointed director of the containers branch (see Traf- 
fic World, Sept. 27, p. 758). 

Mr. Shorter, former general sales manager of the special- 
ties division of the International Paper Company, said October 
6, that J. R. Taylor, vice president in charge of production of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., had been appointed as a con- 
sultant in the containers branch, to handle material-shortage 
problems involving metal containers, as well as tight cooperage 
and glass containers, and that Albert W. Luhrs, president of 
the Container Testing Laboratory, of New York City, had been 
named chief consultant on oil containers. Other consultants 
would be appointed within the next week or two, he indicated. 

In a recent conference in New York City, sponsored by 
the American Management Association, Mr. Shorter said, pro- 
ducers and users of containers discussed with representatives 
of the OPM containers branch various methods of conserving 
container materials. Norbert A. McKenna, chief of the pulp 
and paper section of the OPM production division, I. Rabb, 
economic analyst for the OPM purchases division, and Mr. 
Shorter attended that conference. Manufacturers stated at 
that meeting, said Mr. Shorter, that they were reducing the 
amount of so-called “defense” materials ordinarily employed 
in container manufacture by substituting more abundant ma- 
terials, and offered several suggestions for conservation of ma- 
terials on the “scarcity” list. Re-use of containers by shippers 
and by their customers was recommended as an important 
means of saving material. 


It was suggested also, said Mr. Shorter, that the thickness 
of containers might be reduced, provided this did not cause in- 
creased spoilage in transportation; that varieties and sizes of 
boxes might be standardized with a view to reducing the num- 
ber of such varieties and sizes; that use of interior packing 
might be reduced; that use of certain commodities in bulk 
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Hauling 4 Miles of Cable 
for Davy Jones's Locker 


© Shipping instructions said, “Four miles of submarine cable, Passaic, N. J., to 
Seattle, Washington—and be careful not to cut ’er ’cause she’s got to be laid on the 


floor of Puget Sound in one piece.” 


A tough assignment—but not too tough for America’s Heavy Duty Railroad! 
Working with Erie experts, loaders strung out the cable like a figure eight in each 
of four gondola cars, carried ’er car to car in a loop protected by burlap. Each car 
boarded over for protection, the shipment was made direct to the side of a cable- 


laying ship at Seattle. 


Chances are you’re not making cable for Davy Jones’s Locker. But whatever 
your shipping problem—on carload or less-carload freight—Erie can place at your 
service loading experts, packaging experts, specialists in every phase of shipping 
whuse counsel may save you time and money. For further information, call the 
Erie Agent or write 

Carl Howe, Vice President 
ERIE RAILROAD © CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD | 
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might be encouraged, and that use of starch and wrapping 
paper might be curtailed. 

He observed that the containers branch would attempt to 
determine the extent of the actual or threatened shortages of 
the various materials used in the making of containers, and 
would collaborate with manufacturers in working out a pro- 
gram for the use of substitute materials to the end that the 
new types of containers might meet transportation require- 
ments satisfactorily. 

“One thing that has to be decided,” he said, “is what is a 
container and what isn’t. A coffin might be called a container. 
By the way, did you know that, in England, coffins are made 
of paper now?” 

Mr. Shorter said the containers branch would confer with 
members of OPM industry committees on problems involving 
users of containers. He indicated that an OPM committee for 
the container industry would consist of representatives of all 
branches of that industry. 


Restriction of Critical Materials 


Under a policy adopted and announced by the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board October 9, no public or private 
construction projects requiring so-called critical materials such 
as steel, copper, brass, bronze, aluminum, etc., may be started 
in the period of the present national emergency unless these 
projects are either necessary for direct national defense or are 
essential to the health and safety of the people. 

The SPAB said this policy would apply to federal, state 
and local public projects such as the building of postoffices, 
courthouses and similar structures; to the construction of roads 
and highways; to river and harbor improvements, and to flood 
control and power projects. It applied also, it said, to con- 
struction of factories, lofts, warehouses, office buildings and 
all other commercial construction, to residential construction 
and to construction for public utilities. 

Because of the heavy demand of the defense program for 
metals it would not be possible, said the board, for the United 
States to build all the warships, planes, tanks “and other things 
essential to its national security” if the scarce metals were 
unnecessarily used in building projects which were not vital 
to defense. In effect, it said, the new policy meant that on 
all building projects hereafter two tests would be applied. It 
said it would determine (1) whether the construction involved 
the use of “appreciable quantities” of critical materials, and 
(2) whether the construction was directly necessary for na- 
tional defense or clearly essential for the health and safety 
of the civilian population. 

“If the answer to the first question is ‘yes’ while the an- 
swer to the second is ‘no,’ priorities for the critical materials 
involved will not be issued,” said the board. 

It asked all federal, state and local government agencies 
to refrain from issuing permits or other authorizations for con- 
struction work on which priorities assistance would have to 
be denied. 

Total construction in 1941, the board found. would reach 
about $11,000,000,000, of which about $4,900,000,000 was be- 
ing spent on defense construction, with $6,300.000,000 being 
spent on non-defense construction. The defense figure included 
$200,000,000 for defense highways, it said, while the non-de- 
fense figure was broken down as follows: $1,800,000,000 for 
residential construction; $500,000,000 for industrial construc- 
tion; $1,500.000,000 for public works; $900.000,000 for com- 
mercial building; $400000 for public buildings; $700,000,000 
for privately financed utilities, and $500,000,000 for farm con- 
struction. 

The SPAB said that the critical materials chiefly used in 
construction work was, “of course,” steel. 


STORING OF COAL 


Luther Harr, bituminous coal consumers’ counsel, said 
October 8, an estimated total of about 15,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal in excess of normal stocking had been stored in this 
country in the period covering June, July and August. 

“A substantial part of this comparatively early coal move- 
ment,” Dr. Harr said, “was due to the nationwide campaign 
this office conducted for summer buying of coal as a defense 
measure. 

“Experience of recent years indicates that normal retail 
dealers’ stocks as of August 31 have been about seven million 
tons and the movement through retail dealers during the 
months of June, July and August normally has been about ten 
million tons. 

“This year as of August 31 retail stocks stood at 7,790,000 
tons, up 790,000 tons from normal. Retail deliveries during 
June, July and August were 19,320,000 tons or 9,320,000 tons 
more than normal. Some of this increase in retail deliveries 
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has been due to increased summer consumption through this 
channel, but by far the greatest part of the abnormal move- 
ment has been stored in domestic consumers’ bins. In addi- 


tion, there was a large increase in stocking of coal for indus- 
trial uses.” 


RAIL EQUIPMENT PURCHASES BY U. S. 


In discussion of an item of $25,000,000 for purchase of 
railway equipment by the procurement division of the Treasury 
Department, Clifton E. Mack, director of that division, told the 
House appropriations committee as it conducted hearings on 
the supplemental lease-lend appropriation bill that the equip- 
ment to be purchased would consist of railroad track, locomo- 
tives, freight cars of all types, locomotive workshop machinery 
and equipment, light railway materials, and rolling stock, for 
use abroad. 

He said the equipment would be used in “middle eastern 
theaters of war” for extension and maintenance of railroad 
facilities in order to make them capable of handling the in- 


creased traffic involved in maintaining a modern army in the 
field. 


Anti-Trust Laws and Transport 


Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, declared in an address October 6 the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice was fighting monopoly groups 
trying to get control of highway transportation. The subject 
of the address, which was delivered before the Boston (Mass.) 
Conference on Distribution, was “The Bottlenecks of Business.” 
Mr. Arnold reiterated views on “illegitimate use of power by 
some labor organizations” as expressed in his recent address 
in California (see Traffic World, Sept. 27, p. 758). His remarks 
at Boston on transportation follow: 


Another long-run problem which requires the present vigilant en- 
forcement of an anti-monopoly policy is the transportation problem. 
Today an era of consolidation of motor transportation is just com- 
mencing. The government has built the roads. The motor car industry, 
which has never attempted to restrict production, is pouring out trucks 
and busses to such an extent that anyone who has a small sum of money 
can use his energy and initiative to enter into the competitive game 
of carrying products or passengers on these state-buil€ roads. But 
already we see a few monopoly groups trying to get control over our 
roads. Today before the Interstate Commerce Commission we find an 
attempt to consolidate competitive motor transportation from Maine 
to Florida to New Orleans. If this tendency is permitted every con- 
sumer for the next fifty years will have to pay higher prices because 
our highways will have been appropriated. The anti-trust division today 
is representing the consumer, and the independent motor carrier, and 
the farmer before the Interstate Commerce Commission in an attempt 
to see that this appropriation does not take place. 

There are hundreds of such toll bridges scattered around in our 
economy. The anti-trust division is the only policeman on the beat 
to see they are not seized by private monopolists. 


In a message sent the Boston conference President Roose- 
velt said the nation faced many new and difficult problems in 
the field of distribution. He referred to the aid-for-democracies 
program and said the production of more goods and supplies 
must be accompanied by the ability to get them into the hands 
of those who needed them. The processes of distribution must 
be made more effiective and more efficient than they had ever 
been before, said he. 


TRANSPORTATION BOARD 


The transportation board announced Oct. 6 that it had 
moved from the seventh floor to the third floor of the Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington, D. C. 


GLASS CONTAINERS SIMPLIFICATION 


Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce, has in- 
vited representatives of the glass container industry to coop- 
erate with the Department of Commerce and the Office of 
Production Management in a program of simplification and 
standardization of sizes, shapes and capacities of glass con- 
tainers, according to the department. 

In a letter to the Glass Container Association of America, 
Mr. Taylor said he believed that the present was an excellent 
time for the Bureau of Standards and glass container manu- 
facturers to explore, jointly, additional simplification measures 
which might be undertaken. In a letter to Mr. Taylor, Thur- 
man Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, said he concurred 
fully in the proposition that the more general adoption of 
“simplified practice,” as developed by the National Bureau of 
Standards in cooperation with various industries, would con- 
stitute an important aid to national defense. 
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Publie Merchandise Warehousing in Distribution 


An address by Dr. John H. Frederick, Professor of Transportation 
and Industry, School of Business Administration, University of Texas, 
at the Boston Conference on Distribution, Boston, Mass., October 6. 


e A public merchandise warehouse may be defined as a 

specialized storage and handling organization used not 

only for storage but for the distribution of merchandise. 

Twenty-five hundred of these warehouses act as service links 

between producers and consumers in the United States. Goods 

circulate through them and, as a rule, do not remain in storage 
for any great length of time. 

Public merchandise warehouses serve four important pur- 
poses in distribution today. First, in the age-old function of 
warehousing—pure storage—they prevent producers from hav- 
ing to supply all their storage space at factories or under pri- 
vate ownership or lease elsewhere. Today there is an increas- 
ing demand for storage space. Raw materials are being im- 
ported to build stock piles and defense products are being 
manufactured faster than they can be consumed or exported. 
Also, the usual run of consumer and industrial products are 
being turned out to meet future demands while raw materials 
may yet be obtained. According to the latest available report, 
public merchandise warehouse occupancy is 80.2 per cent of 
available floor space for the country as a whole. By localities, 
occupancy ranges from a low of 59.9 per cent in Georgia and 
Florida, to a high of 88.4 per cent in the Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan region of New York state. In other words, while public 
merchandise warehouse space is generally available, the best 
of it is now occupied and a shortage is impending in those 
cities most concerned with defense activities. 

Second, the general merchandise warehouses of the coun- 
try help producers meet changing distribution conditions. In 
distribution today it is no longer possible to satisfy the whole- 
sale and retail trade, for example, by making all shipments 
direct from factories. These middlemen “want what they want 
when they want it,” and yet for some time, due largely to 
financial reasons, they have not been carrying any heavier in- 
ventories than actually necessary to meet immediate demands. 
Now these outlets are feeling the pinch of priorities. Never- 
theless, distributors must always have goods on hand. Con- 
sumer outlets “out of stock” mean lost sales and encourage 
substitution. 

The answer is found in decentralized distribution—some- 
thing particularly important where there are heavy expend- 
itures for national advertising. Goods must be kept constantly 
available at points of effective consumption or a considerable 
part of advertising expenditures are wasted. National distrib- 
utors have to meet various forms of local competition and they 
are realizing that distribution effort must be in the field—not 
in the home office—and that they must decentralize their mar- 
keting systems, basing them on more spot stocks placed at 
strategic marketing centers, fresh outlets and faster deliveries. 
Someone has to be responsible for placing goods within easy 
reach of the retailer, for carrying the financial burden and for 
undergoing the necessary risks. The public merchandise ware- 
house helps producers to meet these requirements of distribu- 
tion today. 

Delivery will always be an important part of selling and 
this was never truer than in these days of rapidly mounting 
shipments of defense materials, plus crop movements, plus 
heavier coal loadings, plus additional railroad tonnage of oil 
due to tanker shortage, plus the general increase in the move- 
ment of all kinds of consumer and industrial goods. All these 
and other factors combined will soon produce an almost un- 
precedented congestion in all types of transportation with 
transportation priorities the ultimate result. Under these con- 
ditions, the importance of keeping more stocks at points close 
to customers is easily recognized. 


Warehouses as Branch Houses 


Public merchandise warehouses act in branch-house ca- 
pacities for manufacturers, doing everything that the manu- 
facturer himself would do in the physical distribution of his 
products except the actual selling. These warehouses fill a 
manufacturer’s individual orders from stocks placed with them 
on the basis of a list of customers to whom credit may be 
granted without the order going first to the manufacturer’s 
home office for approval. When the distribution services of 
public merchandise warehouses are used, combining spot stocks 
with the use of accredited lists, the following advantages accrue 
to the manufacturer: 


(a) His market is always supplied with goods placed at their 
approximate sales destination before sales are made to retailers or 
wholesalers. 

(b) Dealers always have goods on hand or easily obtainable, thus 
avoiding lost sales for the manufacturer, through substitution. 


(c) There is no need to consign stocks to wholesale or retail out- 
lets with consequent risk of loss to the manufacturer. 

(d) Large open accounts are avoided since dealers obtain goods 
only as they want them for immediate resale. This promotes dealer 
and manufacturer stock turnover, both equally important. 

(e) Manufacturers have definite control over sales. Orders come 
to warehouses and stocks are depieted therein only as goods are sold 
by dealers, not on their estimates as to possible future demands. 


Emphasis has been placed in this discussion on the dis- 
tribution functions of general merchandise warehouses despite 
the fact that we are today in a sellers’ market and that the 
problem in many industries is no longer to sell goods, but to 
get materials and supplies to make them. In a recent editorial 
in Business Week, for example, it was pointed out that what 
is happening today is that we are emerging from an economy 
of salesmanship, in which goods were abundant, into an econ- 
omy of defense, in which civilian or household consumer goods 
and many industrial goods are scarce. This may be so, to 
some extent, but we must not forget that the competitive mar- 
ket will surely return one of these days if we are successful in 
preserving what we are organizing to defend. It, therefore, 
behooves wise management to look to its system of distribu- 
tion all the more carefully under existing conditions. 


Reduced Distribution Cost 


The third purpose served in distribution today by public 
merchandise warehouses is in reducing its costs. Industry is 
always faced with many problems, but one of the most im- 
portant has been and will be how to develop new and more 
economical methods of getting goods to consumers, when they 
want them, at prices they.can afford to pay. This will be even 
more important, when times again become normal, than it has 
been in the past. This is so because of the growing realization 
by consumers that developments in reducing costs in distribu- 
tion have lagged behind those in production. An uneconomic 
system has developed whereby goods are moved from points 
of production to points of effective consumption in such an 
expensive way that many of the savings realized through the 
application of research to production problems have been nulli- 
fied. 

“Eliminate the middleman,” has been the cry by some 
manufacturers and consumers and both wholesalers and re- 
tailers have been eliminated in some industries and markets; 
but distribution costs are not necessarily reduced by eliminat- 
ing middlemen. Costs can only be reduced by performing the 
functions of distribution more economically and efficiently, or 
by reducing the number of movements of goods rather than 
eliminating middlemen. 

Today the proper use of public merchandise warehouses 
as adjuncts to the transportation system of the country is one 
of the most important means of reducing distribution costs. 
The transportation services of these warehouses are largely 
based on: (a) The difference between carload and less-than- 
carload freight rates. (b) The difference between through 
freight rates and the combination of two or more local rates. 

Nearly all freight rates are lower for carload than for 
less-than-carload shipments. Items of general merchandise 
taking the first class rate when shipped in less-than-carload 
lots often take third class or lower rates in carload quantities. 
It frequently happens, therefore, that, in pooling several long- 
distance shipments into one carload consigned to a public mer- 
chandise warehouse for local distribution, the difference in 
freight charges is enough to pay all warehouse costs and leave 
a margin which frequently amounts to considerable per car. 
Under the pool-car method of distribution, goods which have 
not been consigned to definite customers are held in storage 
for the account of the shipper and lots destined to customers, 
in the town where the warehouse is located, are delivered 
to or picked up by customers. Lots for customers in nearby 
towns are forwarded by the warehouse in less-than-carload 
rail shipments or by motor truck. The saving in freight costs 
comes about because the goods have traveled the greater part 
of the distance between producer and point of effective con- 
sumption on a through carload rate. 

In already existing public warehouses strategically located 
throughout the country we have the facilities to enable pro- 
ducers to eliminate many movements of their goods between 
production and effective consumption. The proper use of the 
public general merchandise warehousing facilities of the country 
to eliminate uneconomical movements of goods will do much 
to make wholesale middlemen more effective. It will tend to 
eliminate the costly warehouse space and delivery equipment 
of such middlemen and to reduce the capital they may require 
for adequate stocks. It will not necessarily eliminate the whole- 
salers themselves, but will enable them to make more profit on 
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the same capital because of reduced fixed investments in 
equipment, used only part of the time, and reduced operating 
costs. It will mean more efficient distribution of most goods 
at a lower cost to producers, middlemen and consumers. 


Facilitation of Financing 


The fourth service of public merchandise warehouses in 
distribution today is in facilitating financing between the time 
of production and the time of consumption. Public warehouses 
are recognized as agencies for the conversion of stored goods 
into liquid assets, and their receipts are important credit instru- 
ments. 

Under the present banking-commercial structure, finished 
goods and raw materials held at a factory or in a manufac- 
turer’s private warehouse cannot qualify independently, on 
their own inherent specific value, as collateral for loans, par- 
ticularly where such loans are to be rediscounted by Federal 
Reserve banks. But the same goods, if they are in the custody 
of a public warehouseman do not represent dead value, until 
sold or used, since they may almost always be used as col- 
lateral for bank loans. The reason for this is that a warehouse 
receipt represents goods which have become segregated assets. 
These goods are no longer merged with the general inventory 
of their owner, but are separated and segregated from all other 
assets and placed under the control of a disinterested party 
whose duties and liabilities are distinctly defined and under- 
stood by all concerned. For their own protection, bankers 
usually refuse to consider loans on warehouse receipts unless 
issued by others than the owners of the goods. The only bona 
fide warehouse receipts in the eyes of bankers are those issued 
by operators of public warehouses engaged in the business of 
receiving and storing goods for others for compensation or 
profit. Such receipts are genuine, legal documents and take 
rank among collateral of highest order, having stood the test 
of legal actions, receiverships, bankruptcies, and the hazards of 
depressions. 

The proper integration of the physical and financial costs 
of distribution brought about by the use of the facilities of 
public merchandise warehouses, provides a process of obtaining 
distribution as fundamentally economical as the results of 
modern production engineering have produced in that field. 
This will mean more efficient distribution at lower cost and 
make it possible for more consumers to buy at prices they 
can afford to pay; because these prices will bear a lower cost 
load for distribution. The result will be an increased production 
for manufacturers, or at least a profitable market absorption 
of their normal production. 

The use of general merchandise warehouses, moreover, does 
not create an additional distribution activity performed at an 
added cost to ultimate consumers, be they industrial or house- 
hold. Instead, their use involves a series of services that would 
otherwise be performed for distributors and consumers at 
higher costs. Were it not for the public merchandise ware- 
houses of the country the small producer would be at a very 
serious disadvantage as compared to the large, and the large 
producer would find his costs of distribution materially in- 
creased. 

Public merchandise warehouses, therefore, have a very 
definite place in distribution to-day. They enable manufac- 
turers to meet the demands of their customers under most 
trying conditions and at the same time conduct their operations 
on the most economical basis by: (a) shipping goods as manu- 
factured; (b) shipping only in carload lots; (c) placing goods 
in a cash or credit position as quickly as possible; (d) buying 
the fewest possible physical movements between points of pro- 
duction and points of effective consumption. 


U. S. INFLUENCE IN S. A. AVIATION 


Elimination of German airlines in Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia 
and Colombia had reduced the total routes under German op- 
eration in South America by over 11,000 miles, said G. Grant 
Mason, Jr., member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, in an ad- 
dress at the Mountain State Forest Festival in Elkins, W. Va. 

“The United States is prepared to assist other countries 
in eliminating Axis airlines and replacing them, without dis- 
ruption to their communications, by permanent national air- 
lines, which we will help nurture through their early growth 
with financial and technical assistance,” he said. 

He expressed the belief that “upwards of 170 new planes” 
might be needed for U. S. domestic airlines by the end of 
1942 to handle estimated increases in traffic. The board was 
giving much thought and study to “this certain future ex- 
pansion,” he said, its attitude being that in the post-war period 
to come, a strong American civil aviation would do much to 
cushion the shocks and could be used as “a powerful instru- 
ment for rehabilitation throughout the western hemisphere and 
the world.” 
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Growth of Aviation in U. 8. 


Addressing the Association of State Aviation Officials in a 
meeting at Providence, R. I., Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, said that aircraft production in 
the United States had grown from a total value of $125,000,000 
in 1938 to a total of $500,000,000 in 1940 and would exceed 
$3,000,000,000 in 1942. 

He added that the total of 1,343,427 paid passengers carried 
by U. S. airlines for the entire year 1938 was exceeded by 
250,000 in the first half of 1941, that the number of workers 
employed in building planes and engines would be increased 
by Christmas, 1941, to about 400,000, from a total of 40,000 in 
1938, and that the number of certified aircraft in the nation 
had grown from 9,732 in 1938 to a present total of 22,025. 

The United States, he said, was the only nation in the world 
that had greatly expanded its civilian aviation in the last few 
years and the only nation in which civilian aviation was now 
firmly established as one of the most important parts of national 
defense. In most other countries, he said, war or defense 
preparations had either greatly decreased or completely elimi- 
nated civil aviation, while in the United States it had become 
indispensable. 

Oswald Ryan, member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, also 
addressed the aviation officials’ association. He discussed pro- 
posed regulations affecting private aircraft operations, designed 
to forestall use of the airplane as an instrument of sabotage, 
espionage and similar subversive activities ‘by enemies of the 
United States.” 


Delta Air Mail Pay Rates 


Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in a proposed report in No. 331, Delta Air Corporation, 
mail rates for routes Nos. 24 and 54, served Oct. 9, has recom- 
mended that the board find that the fair and reasonable of 
compensation to be paid that carrier for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft, the facilities used and useful therefor, and 
the services connected therewith between the points the carrier 
is authorized to transport mail in the certificates which it holds 
for route Nos. 24, between Fort Worth, Tex., and Charleston, 
S. C., and 54, between Atlanta, Ga., and Cincinnati, O., are 
as follows: 

For the period beginning Dec. 1, 1939, and terminating 
July 14, 1941, a rate of 31 cents a pay-mail mile flown for the 
transportation of mail on route 24 without regard to base 
mileage, the rate to be applied to the weight of the mail trans- 
ported in accordance with the method fixed by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

For the period beginning July 15, 1941, and terminating 
on the effective date of the board’s order, a rate of 35 cents 
a pay-mail mile flown for the transportation of mail on route 
Nos. 24 and 54, the rate to be applied to the weight of the mail 
transported in accordance with the method fixed by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

On and after the effective date of the board’s order, a rate 
of 23 cents an airport-to-airport revenue plane mile flown for 
the transportation of mail pursuant to the provisions of the civil 
aeronautics act of 1938, as amended, between all or any of the 
points on route Nos. 24 and 54 for the first 300 pounds of mail 
or fraction thereof, plus .7 cent a plane mile for each addi- 
tional 25 pounds of mail, or fraction thereof, computed at the 
end of each calendar month on the basis of the average mail 
load carried a mile over the route in such month, such rate to 
be applied to the direct airport-to-airport mileage between 
points served on each trip flown, and to be applied without 
reference to any base mileage for the route. 





AIR TRANSPORT SAFETY RECORD 


Representative Anderson, of New Mexico, discussing the 
fact that there had been no fatal accidents in operations of 
United States commercial airlines since March 1, 1941 (see 
Traffic World, Oct. 4, p. 864), said on the floor of the House 
October 6 that the airlines’ record for that period was spotless 
and that this was the more remarkable when conditions were 
considered. He cited the following statement from a prelim- 
inary report of the House select committee to investigate air 
accidents: 


Adding further confusion and danger to the air-traffic problem are 
thousands of military and naval planes daily engaged in all manner of 
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training, including dive bombing and gunnery practice. In addition, 
there is multiple evidence of the lack of consideration for commercial 
aviation in the establishment by the army and the navy of anti-aircraft 
and gun emplacements, which fire projectiles up, into, and through 
designated airways used by commercial airlines. Then there are 
thousands of planes being manufactured in every section of the United 
States which must first be flight-tested and then ferried to Canada and 
elsewhere for delivery. These planes are being flown across the United 
States in ever-increasing numbers. They must land from time to time 
at our principal airports. It follows that in the interest of safety the 
whole field of air navigation requires the closest scrutiny for the pur- 
pose of developing a thoroughly comprehensive pattern of air conduct. 


“Under these circumstances,” said Representative Ander- 
son, “this new record of American aviation is inspiring and 
full of promise for the future. All of the problems are not 
solved. Accidents will come again, as the statistics in the 
development of other means of transportation indicate. But 
we are moving ahead. . . . May the good work of drawing up 
a {nai pattern of safe air conduct go carefully 
ahead.” 

Representative Anderson reminded the House members 
that he had told them on April 16, 1941, that “the merger of 
the independent Civil Aeronautics Authority with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with Robert H. Hinckley as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Civil Aeronautics and with General 
Donald H. Connolly as civil aeronautics administrator was not 
causing airplanes to fall out of the sky’; that the discontinu- 
ance of the three-member air-safety board did not spell com- 
plete disaster, and that “the test of time would prove that we 
were moving gradually toward the development in the air of 
a safe, speedy and economical means of transportation.” 


Production of Airplanes 


The Office of Production Management has announced that 
military aircraft manufacturers delivered 1,914 airplanes in 
September. 

American aircraft manufacturers in the first seven months 
of this year delivered to British air forces throughout the world 
more than $284,000,000 worth of planes, engines and other 
aeronautical equipment, according to Col. John H. Jouett, presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America. 
He stated that a vast majority of the shipments were on orig- 
inal contract orders and only a small part thus far were on 
lease-lend. 

Commenting on official reports that $6,016,145 worth of 
aeronautical equipment, including accessories, had been sent to 
the British under lease-lend authority up to August 31, six 
months after passage of the lease-lend act, Col. Jouett pointed 
out that in the first seven months of 1941 total exports of all 
aeronautical equipment to the British amounted to more than 
$284,000,000, including parts and accessories, and added: 


There appears to be a misconception in the public mind, that the 
only equipment going abroad is that which is labelled lease-lend. Such 
conditions may prevail at some future date but not for some time to 
come. Our manufacturers have original contracts with the British 
which they have been filling on schedule and very often ahead of 
schedule. Some of these contracts run through 1943. Production and 
shipments on these British contracts at present constitute more than 
60 per cent of the output of some of our plants, with the approval of 
our own government. They should not be confused with lease-lend 
deliveries. 

Out of the $284,000,000 worth of aeronautical shipments for Britain, 
the plane, engine and propeller deliveries accounted for more than 
$240,000,000. 

While actual figures on numbers of planes and categories cannot be 
given, for every trainer sent to the British this year, three combat 
planes have been delivered. Hundreds of combat planes have been 
delivered in the British Isles. Hundreds have been delivered in Africa. 
Hundreds have been delivered in Singapore. Numbers of combat planes 
also have been sent to China and the Netherlands East Indies at the 
request of the British. 

All in all, American Aircraft manufacturers in the first seven 
months of 1941 sent the British nearly twice as many combat planes as 
the British lost in defending the British Isles, according to their own 
figures, during the entire year of 1940. At the same time, American 
manufacturers have shipped tens of millions of dollars worth of extra 
engines. 

Further, over and above the combat planes actually exported, there 
usually are several hundred planes consigned to Britain and waiting to 
be shipped or flown away from the plants or other points of departure. 
Deliveries of combat planes are steadily increasing. 


NEW TRANSPORT PLANES AUTHORIZED 


The Supply Priorities and Allocations Board has announced 
authorization by it of construction of 228 new transport planes 
for use by commercial airlines. It said this action had been 
approved jointly by the War Department and the aircraft 
branch of the Office of Production Management and that it 
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was designed to cover the needs of the airlines for a period 
of 18 months beginning January 1, 1942. 

Under the program announced by the SPAB, aircraft manu- 
facturers would be permitted to accept orders for 156 planes of 
the DC-3S type, described as the standard two-engine, 21-pas- 
senger commercial transport, 20 planes of the four-engine, 
DC-4S type, and 52 two-engine Lockheed Lodestar planes. The 
SPAB specified that construction of these planes was author- 
ized for the purpose of filling normal replacement requirements 
and to counteract, in part, the transfers of commercial transport 
planes which have taken place in the ‘aid-to-the-democracies” 
program, but that they would be built only if their construc- 
tion did not interfere with the military aircraft supply program. 

It was stated that the army might requisition the new 
commercial transport planes for military use if necessary, and 
that the joint aircraft committee, composed of representatives 
of government departments, would allocate them to the air- 
lines, their construction and delivery being subject to that com- 
mittee’s approval. The SPAB said the new planes must be 
constructed with reinforced floors and lighter doors, so as to 
make them readily convertible for military use if required. 


CHICAGO-ATLANTA NONSTOP AIR SERVICE 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc., has filed an application with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for authority to operate nonstop on 
route 10 between Chicago, Ill., and Atlanta, Ga. The route 
extends between Chicago and Jacksonville, Fla. The applica- 
tion is docketed as No. 665. 


AIR ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced “an imme- 
diate” investigation of the cause of the crash of Pan American 
Airways’ aircraft an S-42, which water-looped on landing in the 
San Juan harbor, San Juan, Puerto Rico, Oct. 3, losing one of 
its fifteen passengers. The crew of six was saved. 


ARMY TECHNICIANS VIA PAN AMERICAN 


Movement of 700 Army technicians by air from Browns- 
ville, Tex., to the Canal Zone, via Pan American Airways, was 
begun last week and will be completed in 90 days under an 
agreement between the airways and the War Department. The 
technicians are carried on an added daily section of Pan 
American’s daily service between the two points without inter- 
ference to the airways’ regular service. 


AIR PASSENGER TRAFFIC INCREASE 


Air passenger traffic in the United States continued its 
rise to new highs in August, when domestic air lines flew 
146,041,369 revenue passenger miles, an increase of 6.99 per 
cent over July, the previous high month. August was 31.47 per 
cent over the same month of 1940, according to figures compiled 
by the Air Transport Association of America. For the first 
eight months of 1941, the total of 869,518,236 was 30.46 per cent 
over the 666,517,142 of the first six months of 1941. 


YEAR-AROUND AIR SERVICE 


The Pennsylvania Central Airlines Corporation has ap- 
plied to the Civil Aeronautics Board for amendment of its cer- 
tificate for Route 41, authorizing air transportation between 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and between 
that point and Detroit, Mich., via Traverse City, Mich., so as 
to authorize service throughout the year between Grand Rap- 
_ = Traverse City. The application has been docketed as 

oO. ‘ 


AIR TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Airline operations reached new alltime highs in August, 
according to Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics. 

The 17 reporting carriers flew 12,471,701 miles on domestic 
routes, an increase of almost 22 per cent over the total for 
August, 1940. Passengers carried numbered 491,417, or 40.5 
per cent more than the same month last year, when there were 
298,453 air travelers. 

Express shipments were up 53.3 per cent, from 1,201,999 
pounds in August, 1940, to 1,842,858 pounds in August, 1941. 

Through the end of August, the airlines this year flew a 
total of 86,315,223 miles and carried 2,362,229 passengers, 
which compares with 69,365,379 miles and 1,725,758 passengers 
at the same date in 1940. 


EASTERN AIR ROUTES CONSOLIDATION 


As a result of an order issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authorizing the consolidation of Eastern Air Lines’ routes 
Nos. 5, between the co-terminal points New York, N. Y., and 
Newark, N. J., and the terminal point New Orleans, La., 20, 
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between the terminal point New Orleans, La., and the ter- 
minal point Houston, Tex., and 42, between the terminal point 
Houston, Tex., and the terminal point San Antonio, Tex., that 
company’s service between New York, N. Y., and Browns- 
ville, Tex., and between New York, N. Y., and San Antonio, 
Tex., in the future, will be over one continuous route, accord- 
ing to the board. 

The board said service over the three routes had been 
conducted as a continuous operation and added that the con- 
solidation would eliminate rehandling of through mail at the 
former terminal points of New Orleans, La., and Houston, Tex., 
and would avoid the necessity of cancellation of flights between 
New York and Brownsville and New York and San Antonio, 
when those former route terminals were closed in by bad 
weather conditions. 


AIR RESERVATIONS TIME LIMIT 


The air transport advisory committee of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce has adopted a resolution recommending to air 
lines that they cancel reservations for passenger space if not 
called for three hours before flight time. The present practice 
is to hold reservations until flight time, resulting in many cases 
in flying with unoccupied seats, unless passengers without 
reservations, especially eager to make the flight, appear as “go 
shows” to take the place of the “no shows.” The Detroit com- 
mittee says that under present conditions when business men 
are frequently unable to make reservations because of earlier 
reservations for all of the available space, it is necessary, in 
the interests of conservation of transportation, to require pick- 
ing up of reservations under a three-hour rule. 

In a letter to Edgar S. Gorrell, president, Air Transport 
Association of America, Allen Dean, manager, transportation 
department of the Detroit Board, says such a rule cannot be 
made to work unless the association puts it in operation simul- 
taneously on all the air lines. He says that, if additional sup- 
port for the idea from travelers is needed, he will take the 
matter up at the meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at Chicago November 10, through the league’s aero- 
nautics committee, of which he is a member. 


Schwietert on Minimum Rates 


The Commission’s power to fix minimum rates “will be used 
more and more and will constantly grow more important,” said 
A. H. Schwietert, traffic director, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, speaking at a monthly luncheon meeting of the Chicago 
regional chapter of the Association of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioners at the Palmer House, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 3. 

From 1920, when Congress gave the Commission the power 
to prescribe minimum rates, until the passage of the motor 
carrier act in 1935, the Commission used the minimum rate 
power only to prevent the establishment of unduly prejudicial 
or non-compensatory rates, the speaker said. Beginning in 1935, 
he said, the Commission acceded to requests by truckers for 
establishment of rate floors that would “freeze” rates and pre- 
vent rate wars among the various transportation agencies. 
Later, he said, the motor carrier bureaus filed petitions for 
modifications of minimum rate orders which proposed that the 
Commission “exercise its minimum rate powers by finding the 
new higher rates to be reasonable minimum rates and force all 
carriers up to the new level.” The Commission issued many 
orders granting such proposals, but it apparently changed its 
policy recently, he said, when in September, Division 5, in a 
supplemental report in Ex Parte MC 22, New England motor 
carrier rates, denied a request for upward revisions of rates 
involved in the case on the ground that unusual circumstances 
were not involved (see Traffic World, Sept. 13, p. 629). 

Discussing the effect of minimum rate orders on competi- 
tion between various forms of transportation agencies, the 
speaker said: 


The Commission may adopt the policy under which the rates may be 
related and under which the relative opportunities of the carriers to 
obtain what might be termed ‘‘a fair share of the traffic’ is used as a 
guide. The Commission, on the other hand, may adopt the policy of 
permitting carriers to meet the competition and reduce rates so long 
as such rates are not below a reasonably compensatory level and, in 
determining that fact, use the cost of transportation as a principle 
element. The phase of the administration and the policy which is 
finally adopted, will have an important bearing on the kind and 
character of transportation made available to the shipping public in the 
future. 

There is considerable authority for the view that the rates of 
competing agencies should be related one to the other and that com- 
petition should be limited to service. This practice has certainly been 
followed in connection with the making of rates via differential rail 
routes and via water carriers. The purpose seemed to be to determine 
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on a differential, taking in consideration all the factors which would 
give each carrier a fair opportunity to share in the available tonnage. 

The practical effect, however, if this policy were followed, would 
be to apportion the traffic among different forms of transportation. Re- 
gardless of the language that may be used, the effect of fixed dif- 
ferentials among different forms of transportation determines the value 
of the service and the extent to which one form or another will be used. 
If the differential provides high rates for motor carriers, then the 
rails will get the business; on the other hand, if the differential is in 
favor of the motor carriers, the motor carriers will get the business. 
The amount of the differential only changes the degree in which the 
traffic might be shifted from one form to the other. ... 

The Commission may also follow another policy and that is to disre- 
gard the rates of competing transportation agencies and make rates 
based on transportation conditions and the costs of the various types 
of carriers. The practical effect of this policy would be to give certain 
kinds of traffic and service within certain areas to one form of trans- 
portation and other traffic and other services another form. 


The last plan, he said, would avoid the duplicate building 
up of services, but would result in important deflection of 
traffic from some transportation agencies to others, with pos- 
sible serious disturbance to interstate traffic. In either case, 
he said, the minimum rate power of the Commission would play 
an important part “and must of necessity be used.” Until the 
Commission should decide on one policy or the other, he con- 
cluded, it should limit the use of the minimum rate power to 
cases “of extreme necessity.” Readjustment, he said, could best 
take place through the exercise of private initiative and many 
of the difficulties might be overcome without “the need of hard 
and fast rules which destroy much of the value of the service.” 


Traffie Club Dinners 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with much interest the editorial under the 
heading of “Traffic Club Dinners” in your issue of October 4, 
and extend my compliments to Mr. Carl Stripp, Traffic Manager 
of the National Malleable and Steel Castings Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, offering something entirely new to the members of 
traffic club dinners. 

I am a member of several clubs, including traffic clubs, 
and seldom take the menu, as it is too heavy, and I sincerely 
hope the traffic club members will bring this to the attention of 
the dinner committees in the future, following on the lines of 
Stripp’s suggestion. 

Philadelphia Piers, Inc., 


. E. W. Springfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 6, 1941. General Traffic Mgr. 


Rail and Truck Coordination 


Editor The Traffic World: 

May I express my appreciation of that portion of the plat- 
form of Traffic World which calls for coordination of rail and 
truck facilities and joint rates, where practicable and advan- 
tageous ? 

I happen to be the author of the resolution adopted by the 
national traffic committee of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., wherein that organization espoused joint rail truck 
rates, and I am particularly gratified to see that you are taking 
up the cudgel. 

Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., 
Chester G. Moore, Chairman, Board of Directors. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 30, 1941. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Electric railways reporting to the Commission had a de- 
crease in net income of $5,264,186 in 1940 as compared with a 
decrease in net income of $6,569,418 in 1939, according to a 
Commission compilation of selected financial and operating 
statistics from annual reports of electric railways for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1940, statement No. 4131. The number of rail- 
ways reporting in 1940, was 90 as against 101 in 1939. The 
decrease, according to the compilation, was the result of 2 
additions to the number of reporting companies and 13 cases 
of abandonments and tariff cancellations. 

The figures set forth are based on companies reporting for 
the full 1939 and 1940 years. There were 3,966 miles of road 
operated in 1940 as against 4,178 miles in 1939. Operating 
revenues, both freight and passenger, totaled $46,098,968, and 
operating expenses were $40,590,947 in 1940 as compared with 
$43,072,366 and $6,569,418, respectively, in 1939. 


WASHINGTON MAIL INCREASE 
The Senate has passed H. R. 5682, providing for enlarge- 
ment of Washington railroad terminal facilities so as to take 
care of the greatly increased volume of mail handled at this 
terminal. 
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Traffie Lesson No. 3l 


Thirty-First of a Series of Fifty-Two Articles on the Fundamentals of Freight Traffic by G. Lloyd 
W ilson—Railroad Export and Import Freight Rates 


e Special freight rates, lower than the corresponding rates 
on the same commodities between the same points of 
origin and destinations, are made by the railroads on many 
commodities moving between many inland points and the princi- 
pal ports of the country in the course of import and export 
foreign commerce. In many cases, the differences between the 
railroad freight rates on many commodities that enter into the 
export or import trade and the domestic rates between the 
same points of origin and destination are substantial in amount. 
The import and export rates are, as a rule, substantially below 
the class or commodity rates or exceptions to the classification 
rates applying on the same traffic between the same points in 
domestic commerce. 


Purpose of Import and Export Freight Rates 


Special import and export rates are established in order 
to: (1) promote the foreign trade of the United States gener- 
ally; (2) diffuse the import and export traffic via a number of 
ports so as to give importers and exporters a wider range of 
inland and water services to relieve congestion at the ports; 
(3) develop the foreign commerce of certain seaboards or ports; 
or (4) promote the total volume of traffic of inland transpor- 
tation carriers or groups of carriers. 


Export rates are established also to stimulate the flow of 
American goods in foreign commerce by enabling American 
producers to dispose of excessive production by facilitating their 
distribution in foreign trade. This principle is not solely an 
American institution, having been put to use by many foreign 
countries. Germany, for example, before the present war, 
established many extremely low export rates on goods moving 
by rail from points in interior Germany to ports on the North 
and Baltic seas. 


Export rates on bases lower than domestic rates on the 
same traffic have been justified on the ground that, when the 
through movement in foreign trade is considered, the domestic 
rail haul from point of origin to the port is but a part of an 
aggregate or total charge for the through movement. Rates 
made with this purpose in mind are made with some intent to 
apply the principle that freight rates should be made to increase 
with distance but not in direct proportion with distance. The 
inland railroad movements of traffic moving in foreign com- 
merce should. according to this principle, pay lower rates than 
the rates applied to the same movements in the domestic trade 
where the railroad journeys between the points of origin and 
destinations represent the total movements and not merely 
portions of the journey, as is the case in foreign commerce. 
Thus, the railroad rates between New York and Chicago on 
domestic commerce may be higher than the import or export 
rates between the same points, since the latter represent not 
the total transportation charges but only a part of the com- 
bined railroad and ocean rate between Chicago and Liverpool. 

Import rates, although of some assistance in encouraging 
the import trade in certain commodities through the establish- 
ment of lower rates on imported commodities than on domestic 
traffic. are not made with the primary purpose of defeating or 
neutralizing the imports customs duties imposed bv the United 
States Customs tariff. An investigation of import rates has 
shown that the prime consideration in establishing import rates 
has been the equalization of the comvetition ports, seaboards. 
and routes rather than tariff neutralization. No relationshin 
can be shown to exist between the levels of import rates and 
tariff duties. Some of the greatest differences between domestic 
and import rates are found in the cases of commodities on the 
duty free list. 


The United States apparently has never pursued a de- 
liberate policy of using special low import or export rates 
solely to encourage export or import trade without regard to 
these other considerations. The primary consideration seems 
alwavs to have been the adiustment of railroad freight rates to 
and from the ports in such ways as to enable the competing 
areas of production. markets. transportation routes, seahoards 
and ports to participate in the exnort and import trade without 
undue handican. or to equalize the advantages of certain ports 
or routes with other ports or routes. 

Special railroad rates on export and imnvort traffic are a 
form of discrimination in which one type of traffic. exnort or 
import traffic, is preferred with respect to freight rates on 


other traffic, domestic traffic, moving to and from the same 
points. 


Through Rail—Ocean Export and Import Rates 


Prior to the passage by Congress of the Hepburn act, 
1906, rail carriers were not prohibited from publishing through 
single sum export and import rates between interior points in 
this country and interior points in foreign countries where the 
domestic rail haul was performed at rates below those pub- 
lished on the same traffic between the same points in purely 
domestic commerce. The Hepburn act required that railroad 
carriers publish, file, and post all rates and adhere strictly 
to their published charges, and it became impracticable and 
unlawful for the railroad carriers to quote through rates in 
foreign trade. The fluctuations in ocean rates and the relative 
rigidity in rail rates placed the carriers in the dilemma of choos- 
ing between the maintenance of their published rail rates and 
failing to meet ocean carriers competition, or meeting this 
competition by changing their railroad rates in violation of the 
act. For example, a rail carrier might publish a through rate 
on a given commodity from an interior point in the United 
States to an interior foreign city of $2.00 a hundred pound, 
the division of which anvlicable to the domestic rail haul might 
be 60 cents as published as the import rail rate in the carriers’ 
tariff. Subsequent fluctuations in ocean rates might increase 
the ocean freight charges from $1.40 to $1.50 reducing the 
domestic rail division by 10 cents a hundred pounds. This 
would be an unlawful deviation from tariff provisions and a 
violation of the act. The railroad tariffs naming export or 
import rates now explicitly state that through rates on export 
traffic “will be determined by adding to the inland rates the 
actual ocean rates from time to time obtainable and not other- 
wise.” . 

In 1889, the Commission held that imported traffic trans- 
ported to any place in the United States from a port of entry 
was required by the interstate commerce act to be taken on 
the same rates as those applicable to other freight, and that 
the published rates should show the through rates and the 
inland proportion of the rates. The rate for inland service was 
required to be stated separately from other charges and not 
as a part or factor of a through ocean and rail charge.’ 


In the import rate case, the Commission held adversely on 
a question involving the lawfulness of import rates, holding 
that it could not properly consider the circumstances and con- 
ditions of competition that might justify the carriers in estab- 
lishing lower rates on import than on domestic traffic of the 
same character between the same points. It found that higher 
rates on domestic than on identical import traffic was an un- 
just and unreasonable discrimination and as such unlawful 
under the act to regulate commerce of 1887.* 


In several other cases in this period the Commission held 
not unlawful charges on import traffic on lower bases than 
rates on corresponding domestic traffic.‘ 


The lawfulness of rates between interior points and ports 
on export and import traffic on lower bases than the domestic 
rates applicable on the same traffic moving between the interior 
points and the ports was upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1896 in Texas and Pacific R. Co. v. I. C. C. In this 
important case the Supreme Court said it could not construe 
the provisions of the act to regulate commerce so as to declare 
differentiated export and import rates unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly preferential per se. So to construe the act, said the 
court, was to believe that Congress, in passing the act, intended 
to forbid or destroy an existing and important branch of com- 
merce. The court held that. under the act to regulate commerce 
of 1887, the Commission was bound to consider the circum- 
stances under which foreign trade was conducted and that the 
act did not expressly prohibit discrimination in rates in favor 
of foreign commerce. The court held that ocean competition 
as well as conditions beyond the seaboard must be considered 


1 Agent B. T. Jones, Tariff No. 490 series is typical in this respect. 

?Circular March 23, 1889, Interstate Commerce Commission (2 I. C. 
C. 656), 1889. 

*New York Board of Trade and Transportation et al. vs. P. R. R. 
et al. (4 I. C. C. 417), 1891. 

(8 I. C. C. 214) 1808; (8 I. C. C. 110), 1899; (17 I. C. C. 553), 1910; 
and (31 I. C. C. 311), 1914. 
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in determining whether differences in rates between foreign and 
domestic traffic are unreasonable or unduly discriminatory.’ 


Application of Export and Import Rates 


The provisions of the act with respect to the adherence 
by carriers and observance by shippers of the literal provisions 
of the lawfully published tariffs pertain to export and import 
rates just as they do to domestic. Rules, regulations, and 
conditions attached to the use of such rates and published in 
tariffs must be complied with. Such rules are a part of the 
published tariffs and cannot be waived without violating the 
act unless lawfully amended with the approval of the Com- 
mission. The Commission has held, in Dill-Crossett, Inc. v. 
Director General, as Agent, that carriers, in publishing export 
rates on a lower basis than domestic rates, may attach to such 
rates unusual or special rules not applicable on the domestic 
movement of the same commodities such as the prepayment 
or guarantee of all charges connected with the movement. 
When lawfully published, filed and posted, these rules must be 
observed.® 


Export rates on a lower basis than those applicable to 
domestic movement of the same commodities may be granted 
by carriers of their own volition as long as such rates do not 
violate the act. But the Commission may not require that 


Table No. 1 
EXPORT CLASS RATES 


— Classes————_—_,, 

From Chilli- —l1—- —2—-_ R25-3 R26 —4— —5— —6— 
cothe, O., to: DEDEODEDEDEODEDE 
Baltimore, Md. ... 114 114 97 97 80 80 63 63 57 57 40 40 31 31 
Boston, Mass. ..... 154 117 131 100 108 83 85 66 77 60 54 43 42 34 
New York, N. Y... 135 117 115 100 95 83 74 66 68 60 47 43 37 34 


MOL: VA. ..-».» 132 114 112 97 92 80 73 63 66 57 46 40 36 31 
Philadelphia, Pa... 127 115 108 98 89 81 70 64 64 58 44 41 35 32 
E—Export rates. 


D—Domestic class rates. 


Table No. 2 


REPRESENTATIVE COMMODITIES UPON WHICH RAILROAD 
IMPORT RATES ARE ESTABLISHED 


Antimony ware Newsprint paper 
Asbestos and asbestos fibre Liquors, wines and cordials 
Balsa wood Nuts and nut galls 
Bamboo Oils—nut and vegetable 
Bulbs Ores 
Burlap Paper and fibre articles 
Button blanks Rattan 
Canned fruits, vegetables and Rubber and latex 

fish Sago and tapioca 
Coffee Seeds 
Fibres—hemp, palm, manila Sisal 

and palmetto Soya beans, cake, and oil 
Fireworks Turpentine 
Cotton and cotton linters and Silk 

motes Skins and hides 
Hides Woodpulp 
Jute Tea 
Txtle Tin 
Dry goods Tobacco 
Lumber and logs Toys and games 
Kapok Woodenware 





export rates be established on a lower basis unless there is a 
difference in the service performed. In Lincoln Oil Refining 
Company v. C. C. C. and St. L. R. Co. et al, the Commission 
said: 

There is an important distinction between the voluntary act of a 
carrier in granting export rates lower than the corresponding domestic 
rates and an order from us requiring such difference to be observed. 
The former may freely be done so long as no violation of the interstate 
commerce act results, but we may not require a difference in rates on 
the two classes of traffic unless there is a substantial variation in the 
service performed.’ 

In its decision in the case of Riverside Portland Cement 
Co. v. Director General et al., the Commission held that, where 
export traffic moved over the same routes as domestic traffic 
using identical trains and being accorded identical services, 
no differentiation in rates could be observed unless it could 
be shown that there were other reasons of a persuasive nature 


5 (162 U. S. 197), 1896. 
* (104 I. C. C. 48). 1928. 
7 (88 1. C. C. 269), 1924. 
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that would justify a differentiation in rates on the same com- 
modity.® 

Export rates lower than domestic rates are not predicated 
on a difference in the costs of transportation, but on other 
circumstances and factors. In the case of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association v. K. C. S. R. Co. et al., the Commission 
said: 

While export rates are lower than domestic rates, this is due to 
competitive conditions between the ports and not to the fact that the 
cost of service in export shipments is less than on domestic shipments.° 


In recent years a number of cases involving import and ex- 
port freight rates have been decided by the Commission. There 
has been a tendency in these decisions to indicate that the Com- 
mission has sought to limit the amounts of the differences be- 
tween export and import rates and domestic rates, and to dis- 
allow the establishment of import or export rates that yield so 
little revenue as to throw an undue burden on domestic traffic to 
produce the general level of carrier revenue required. The Com- 
mission has refused to grant fourth section relief required to 
maintain export and import rates in cases where the rate yields 
less than 5 mills a ton-mile when the carload minimum weight is 
40,000 pounds or more, or 10 cents a car-mile where the car- 
load minimum is less than 40,000 pounds. In some instances 
the rates have been established to yield 6 mills a ton-mile or 
12 cents a car-mile.” 


Bases for Export Rates 


Export rates are established on several different bases. One 
system designates a specified port as the key port in the group 
of ports to which the rates from interior points generally 
apply. Export rates are based on the domestic rate on the 


Table No. 3 


REPRESENTATIVE COMMODITIES UPON WHICH EXPORT 
RATES ARE ESTABLISHED 


Acetone Cottonseed and cottonseed oil 
Brick and cake 
Ammonia and products Lubricating oils 
Asbestos Paints 
Burlap Paper and paper products 
Cellulose products Pencil slats 
Clay and clay products, includ- Plumbers’ goods 
ing fire clay Railway equipment 
Furniture 


Wood fibre felt insulating ma- 
Grain and grain products terial 


Cotton and cotton linters Wire rope 

Drugs and medicines Slag 

Chemical products Soaps and soap compounds 
Dry goods Soda 

Glucose Spelter 

Honey Starch 

Iron or steel articles Tobacco and manufactures 
Lye Vehicles 

Lime nitrogen Yarns 

Machinery and machine parts Zine 

Electrical appliances 


specified commodity. The export rates to other ports on the 
seaboard are found by adding arbitraries to the export rate 
to the key port. This establishes a definite relationship, not 
only of the export rates to the domestic rates, but of the export 
rates applicable via the several ports in the seaboard area. 

For example, the rates on grain from Chicago to Eastern 
ports are constructed as follows: 


In domestic movement, New York is designated as the key rate 
group and domestic rates to other ports north of New York are made 
by applying arbitraries to the New York rate; rates to ports south of 
New York are made by deducting differentials. The export grain rates, 
however, are based on the domestic rates applicable to the Baltimore 
group and rates to ports north of Baltimore are made by adding arbi- 
traries. Norfolk takes the Baltimore rate and Newport News the 
Nerfolk rate. The export rate to Philadelphia on grain from Chicago 
jis one-half cent over the Baltimore export rate; that to New York. 
Boston and Portland, Me., one and a half cents. The export rates on 
grain to these ports are lower than the domestic rates by 7.5 cents in 
the case of Baltimore, Norfolk and Philadelphia, 8.5 cents in the case 
of New York, and 10.5 cents under domestic rates to Boston and 
Portland. 


In an attempt to equalize the competition of the ports 
for export traffic and the competition of the carriers serving 


6 (92 I. C. C. 667), 1924. 

*(25 I. C. C. 78), 1912. 

See (169 I. C. C. 13), 1932; (205 I. C. C. 511), 1934; (210 I. C. C. 
525), 1935; (222 I. C. C. 483), 1937; (219 I. C. C. 644), 1936; (218 I. C. C. 
a ae (225 I. C. C. 225). 1937; (219 I. C. C, 193), 1936; (2271. C.C 
552), 1938. 
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these ports, another plan of export rate-making specifies one 
port which has the lowest basis of domestic rates as the key 
port on which the export rates are based. No special export 
rate is made to this port, the export traffic taking the domestic 
rates. The export rates to other ports on the seaboard are 
constructed on the same rates as the domestic rates to the 
key port having the lowest domestic rates. Certain rates from 
C. F. A. ports in the upper Mississippi Valley to New Orleans 
are used as the export rates and blanketed to apply to other 
ports in the Gulf area. 

Another plan sets up no definite relationship of export to 
domestic rates. The export rates are quoted on a lower basis 
than those on the domestic movement of the same commodity 
from interior points to the key port. The export rates to other 
ports in the group are made by adding arbitraries to or deduct- 
ing differentials from the export rates to the key port. 

Where no definite plan has been established to make export 
rates with definite relationships of the export rates to the 
domestic rates or of the rates to one port in a group to other 
ports, export rates are set by individual rate adjustments 
between shippers, carriers, tariff agents, and other interested 
parties. Export rates are set according to the needs of the car- 
riers or ports for increased traffic, to enable carriers, routes and 
ports to compete and in accordance with the needs of shippers. 

Most export rates are established on commodities but there 
are some export class rates. For example, the rates, domestic 
and export, on class traffic from a typical Mid-Western city, 
such as Chillicothe, Ohio, to Atlantic Seaboard ports are shown 
in Table No. 1. 


Bases for Construction of Import Rates 


Import rates are established in order to develop the import 
trade, equalize competition among ports and seaboards, and to 
develop traffic for rail carriers but in order to offset tariff 
duties. 

Carriers may establish import rates lower than the do- 
mestic rail rates on the same commodities from ports to interior 
destinations if the differentiation does not result in a violation 
of the act with respect to unjust discrimination or undue pref- 
erence. As in export rates, however, the Commission can not 
order the establishment of lower import rates unless there is 
a substantial difference in the service rendered each type of 
traffic. In Knoxville Traffic Bureau et al. v. A. C. L. R. Co. 
et al, the Commission said: 


There is nothing inherent in import traffic, as such, that entitles it 
to lower rates than domestic traffic, and we may not require a difference 
in the rates on the two classes of traffic unless there is a substantial 
difference in the services performed." 


When import rates are established, they may not be applied 
only to traffic moving by any particular vessel or steamship 
company but must be available to the traffic moving via all 
vessels and lines. 

Import rates may be made by blanketing the lowest domes- 
tic rate from one key port in a group to all other ports in the 
group. The lowest domestic rate from the key port to destina- 
tion may be used on shipments of the same commodity from all 
other ports in the group to the same destination. 

A second plan is to establish import rates made by deduct- 
ing differentials from the domestic rates to interior points. The 
relationship of competing ports to each other is thus maintained 
if the differentials are uniform, but not if the amounts of the 
differentials vary. 

Where a more definite relationship between ports is sought, 
export rates are made to a key port in the seaboard and the 
rates to other ports are made by adding arbitraries. 

Where it is sought to establish parity between seaboards so 
that the two may compete, the import rates applicable to 
interior destinations from one seaboard are placed on the same 
basis as the import rates to the same interior destinations 
from the competing seaboard. 


Port Differential Relationships and Import and Export Rates 


The rivalry of ports and seaboards for export and import 
traffic is intense. The traffic is sought not only by steamship 
companies and rail carriers serving the ports, but by all the 
organizations and concerns involved and interested in foreign 
trade. The competition among these ports and seaboards has 
an effect on the traffic hauled by the rail carriers serving the 
ports and seaboards. In order to increase the traffic consigned 
to or from seaboards and ports, carriers place export and im- 
port rates on a lower basis than those to competing ports and 
Seaboards served by competing carriers. The reciprocal action 
of the competing carriers results in a constant attempt to keep 
the competition between the ports and seaboards at an equi- 
librium. Equilibrium can not be reached unless the ocean 





4 (109 I. C. C. 705, 709), 1926. 
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freights and the port, handling, insurance, warehousing, bunker- 
ing, and other charges are placed at equilibrium and attempts 
are made to preserve the relationship. ‘The degree of equaliza- 
tion is rarely complete nor is it at all times maintained at the 
desired level. 5; 

Port rivalry is usually broader and more intense in foreign 
trade than in domestic commerce. All the ports compete in the 
import and export trades for the traffic to and from great 
interior producing and consuming districts, many parts of which 
are at a considerable distance from the ports. In domestic 
commerce the ports seek, as a rule, to control only the traffic 
to and from relatively restricted areas tributary to the port 
cities. A large share of the import and export trade moving 
through the port city in which they are interested is the goal 
not only of merchants and railroad and steamship carriers of 
the ports, but of all the foreign trading organizations of the 
community. When organizations include, in addition to the 
merchants and the rail and steamship lines, import and export 
commission houses, customs brokers, export and import mer- 
chants, brokers, banks, foreign exchange houses, marine in- 
surance companies and brokers, freight forwarders and brokers, 
ship brokers, tramp vessel operators, tug and tow boat op- 
erators, cartage and drayage concerns, lighter and barge 
operators, pilots, ship chandlers, fuel bunkering companies, dry 
docks, marine railways, wharf and dock companies, warehouses, 
bonded draymen, stevedore contractors and others in allied 
businesses. 

The rivalry is among the rail carriers serving the north 
Atlantic, south Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, north Pacific, and 
south Pacific seaboards. As the ports profit, so profit the rail- 
roads that serve them. As a rule, different railroads and com- 
binations of lines making through routes serve the rival ports 
and are unusually intent on building up the foreign trade of 
these ports. The rail carriers connecting the Middle-West with 
the South Atlantic ports compete with the railroads serving 
the north Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific seaboards. Traffic that 
moves to and from the Middle-West in foreign commerce via 
these competing seaboards is lost to the lines serving the south 
Atlantic range of ports. Hence, special import and export 
rates are made to induce a share of the traffic to move via 
these lines to and from these ports. Similar action is taken 
by the lines serving the other ports, which tends to bring 
about a more or less stable equilibrium in the import and 
export rate structures from and to each seaboard. 

The complete equalization of freight charges in effect by 
way of competing ports is not attained unless the steamship 
freight rates, as well as the inland water rates, cartage or 
drayage charges, lighterage charges, marine insurance premi- 
ums, wharfage dues, and other freight charges, are adjusted so 
as to place the total inland, terminal, and foreign ocean charge 
via each port on an equal basis. This is seldom completely 
accomplished. Originally, many ports had lower bases of inland 
railroad import and export rates than rival ports because 
of higher ocean freight that obtained at the former ports. 
These relationships have been destroyed by fluctuations in 
ocean rates and by changes in railroad rates. The steamship 
lines, as well as the railroads serving certain ports, are eager 
to develop import and export rates via these ports and each is 
willing to assist in establishing and maintaining proper rate 
relationships among competing ports. Ocean and railroad rates, 
as a result, are often adjusted with reference to each other 
so that a substantial equalization is maintained. Efforts are 
made, moreover, to equalize cartage, transfer, lighterage, wharf- 
age, and insurance charges so as to preserve the relationship. 
The degree of equalization attained, however, is by no means 
complete nor is the relationship maintained strictly at all times. 
Fluctuations in charter rates of tramp steamship carriers also 
tend to disturb port rates. 

The adjustment of railroad and ocean rates at competing 
ports is not always sought to bring about equality in rates via 
all competing ports. In some instances, lower import and export 
inland railroad rates are established from and to certain ports 
where the ocean freights are the same as at other ports where 
higher railroad rates prevail. Ports with inferior ocean trans- 
portation services and facilities sometimes get lower rail rates 
in order to offset the deficiencies. Such ports are sometimes 
referred to as “differential ports.” Ocean steamship sailings 
from such ports are less frequent, slower and smaller ocean 
vessels use the port, and regular line services are available to a 
much more limited number of foreign ports at the “differential 
ports” than at the “standard ports.” 


Import Rate Adjustments 


Relatively few special rates are made on import traffic 
from north Atlantic ports to interior points. The regular do- 
mestic rates are usually applied to import traffic in any cases 
and the regular domestic port differentials are deducted at ports 
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where differentials apply. Some special class and commodity 
import rates have been established from Portland, Maine, to 
Middle Western destinations via the Grand Trunk Railway 
and its connections, and from Norfolk, Virginia. Special import 
commodity rates are made to interior southern destinations 
on a number of imported goods. New York is the key or 
pivotal port in the north Atlantic range on which the import 
rates from other ports are based usually by deducting differen- 
tials. Canadian ports, Montreal, Halifax, St. John, and Quebec, 
take special low bases of import rates on certain traffic des- 
tined to points in the Middle Western States. 

Special import rail rates are made on a much longer list of 
commodities imported via south Atlantic ports to destinations 
in the southeastern states and the Middle West. These rates 
are made on different bases, depending on the foreign point of 
origin of the traffic. The primary purpose of the rates is to 
afford the south Atlantic ports and the southern rail carriers 
an opportunity to compete with the north Atlantic ports and 
Eastern Trunk Line railroads from import traffic destined to 
Middle Western markets. 

Gulf of Mexico ports, including New Orleans, Mobile, 
Gulfport, Pensacola, Houston, and Galveston and many others, 
take special import class and commodity rates to apply on 
traffic imported via these ports for certain Southern, South- 
western and Western Trunk Line destinations. These rates vary 
with the sources of the traffic and with the destinations. They 
are made to equalize the distribution of traffic among the com- 
peting Gulf ports and the railroads serving each port and to 
enable the ports of the Gulf seaboard to compete with the 
ports of the north and south Atlantic seaboards and to enable 
the Gulf Coast rail routes to share Middle Western import 
traffic with the north and south Atlantic port routes. Special 
import rates are also made via the Rio Grande gateways, 
Brownsville, Laredo, Eagle Pass and El] Paso, Texas, on traffic 
from Mexican points of origin to destinations in the United 
States. 

Special import railroad commodity rates are made from 
Pacific coast ports in both the north Pacific coast and south 
Pacific groups. These rates vary with the country from which 
the traffic originates and are often materially lower than 
domestic commodity rates from the same Pacific coast ter- 
minals. Many of these rates are blanketed to virtually all 
points of destination east of the Rocky Mountains in order to 
enable the north and south Pacific ports and the transcon- 
tinental rail routes to compete with the north and south At- 
lantic and Gulf of Mexico ports and their rail lines for import 
traffic. 

In Fourth Section Application No. 2040 et al, Export and 
Import Rates, the rail carriers obtained authority to establish 
import and export rates via the south Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico ports in connection with traffic to and from Central 
Freight Association and Western Trunk Line territories and 
relief from the provisions of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act with respect to such rates, provided the export 
rates were not less than 63 percent of the corresponding do- 
mestic rates, and otherwise conformed to the restrictions of 
the order with respect to territories and other restrictions.” 

Typical import commodities on which special import rates 
are published include the articles enumerated in Table No. 2. 


The Oliphant Formula 


A formula for the relationship of import and export rates 
between Central Territory via Gulf and south Atlantic ports 
in relation to the rates via New York was devised by L. E. Oli- 
phant, vice chairman, Central Freight Association, and was 
adopted by the carriers as the bases for the import and export 
rates sought to be established with the approval of the Com- 
mission in connection with export and import traffic between 
Central Freight Association, Southwestern, and Western Trunk 
Line territories and south Atlantic and Gulf ports.” 

Under this formula import and export rates via Gulf ports 
are made between Chicago.and New Orleans on the same bases 
as between Chicago and New York. Between points in C. F. A. 
Territory, except Chicago and New Orleans, the import and 
export rates are made on the same percentage relationship 
to the first class rates as that which obtains between the do- 
mestic rates between these points and New Orleans on one 
hand, and Chicago and New Orleans on the other. The rates 
between C. F. A. points and Mobile and Gulfport are the same 
as those to and from New Orleans. 

Between Chicago and Savannah, the import and export 
rates are made on the basis of the percentage relationship to 
the Chicago-New Orleans rates determined by employing the 
percentage ratio of the first class rates between Chicago and 


#2 (169 I. C. C. 13), 1930. 


% (169 I. C. C. 13, 42), 1930, and I. and S. Docket No. 3718, Export 
and Import Rates, (205 I. C. C. 511), 1934. 
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Savannah, on the one hand, and Chicago and New Orleans, on 
the other. For other points in C. F. A. Territory, the import 
and export rates are determined by the percentage relation- 
ship of the Chicago-Savannah key rates reflecting the rates 
that the first class rates between Chicago and Savannah bear 
to domestic class rates between these points and Savannah. 
The import and export rates from and to Wilmington, N. C. 
and Jacksonville, Fla. are the same as those to and from 
Savannah. 


These import and export rates are governed by the Official 
Classification. In cases where the distance between an interior 
point in C. F. A. Territory and a southern port is the same 
as or greater than distance between the same point and Balti- 
more, the Baltimore rates are used as minima. 


Export Rate Adjustments 


Special export rates on lower bases than the domestic rates 
on the same commodities from Middle Western and nearby 
points to the north Atlantic ports are comparatively rare. Grain, 
grain products, and flour are examples that have been men- 
tioned previously as commodities taking export rates at these 
ports. 


A relatively larger number of commodity rates and special 
export class rates are made from interior points in the south, 
from Mississippi and Ohio river crossings, and from points in 
the Middle West to the south Atlantic ports. These rates are 
often restricted as to destination territories. They are made, 
for the most part, to enable the south Atlantic ports and the 
southern railroads to compete with the north Atlantic ports. 

Many special export class and commodity rates are made 
from Western Trunk Line, Central Freight Association, in- 
terior southern and southwestern points to the Gulf of Mexico 
ports and to the Rio Grande crossings. The export rates to the 
Gulf ports are restricted to application to foreign commerce for 
specified countries, while the Rio Grande gateways rates are 
restricted to traffic destined for points in Mexico. 

Special export commodity rates are made by the transcon- 
tinental railroads from western, middle western, and eastern 
points of origin to the north Pacific and south Pacific ports. 
Many of these export rates are the same from large numbers 
of points of origin east of Transcontinental Territory. 

Representative commodities on which export rates are in 
effect are shown in Table No. 3. 


Publication of Import and Export Rates 


Import and export railroad rates are published either in 
special tariffs containing only such rates or in sections or items 
in tariffs naming domestic rates as well. 


A typical railroad freight tariff rule provides that the im- 
port rates named in the tariffs apply only on traffic received 
from foreign countries (Canada and Newfoundland are often 
excluded) including Cuba, and the insular possessions of the 
United States, including the Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaiian Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The freight must arrive by vessel at the stations of the 
railroad carriers designated as import receiving stations and 
be delivered to the rail carriers directly from ship-side or from 
the dock of the vessel transporting the goods into the country, 
or from customs bonded warehouses or appraisers’ stores within 
a specified time—usually twelve months—from the date of 
entry. 


The import rates applied are those in effect on the date of 
receipt by the rail carrier for transportation. The bills of lad- 
ing and shipping orders covering import shipments must bear 
an import certificate signed by the shipper. 


Similar regulations apply to export rates with respect to 
the areas included, consignment, marking, and application of 
rates. Shipments consigned without instructions that the goods 
are to be exported may be reconsigned for export after arrival 
at the ports, and, if exported after reconsignment, the export 
rates are applied subject to the addition of the reconsignment 
charge. 





In Traffic Lesson XXVIII, August 30, a number of ports on 
the Pacific coast were listed. Two additional ports might be 
included in the list of those shown in the fourth paragraph in the 
first column of page 554—the ports of Long Beach, Calif., and 
the new port of Hueneme, Calif. This latter port is approxi- 
mately seventy-five miles north of Los Angeles harbor. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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LC. C. Practitioners 


Chairman Eastman and Commissioners Aitchison and Porter Talk on Commission Work and 
How to Do It—President McCollester Reports—Burgess Elected President 


By StanLey H. Situ, Staff Correspondent at New York, N. Y. 


* That the Interstate Commerce Commission had its mind on 
means of increasing the efficiency of that regulatory body 
and felt that, while improvement in administrative procedure 
was desirable, the important thing was to have competent, 
efficient administrators and practitioners, were indicated by ad- 
dresses made by members of that commission at the twelfth 
annual meeting of the Association of Interstate Commerce 
a Practitioners at the Commodore Hotel October 
an : 

The meeting was called to order by Parker McCollester, 
president, who introduced John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General 
of the state of New York. The latter discussed phases of fed- 
eral and state regulatory problems, economic rivalry among 
states, and efforts to improve administrative procedure. He 
deplored rivalry for economic advantage in such a time as the 
present when he said all effort should be centered on the defense 
program. 

In his report as president Mr. McCollester said the mem- 
bership had increased notably in the last year and now stood 
at a higher level than ever in its history. He said he trusted 
this might be taken as a sign that there were more persons 
than ever throughout the country who considered membership 
in the association something of value. In part, he said, the 
increase was due to the accession to the Commission of addi- 
tional regulatory functions. He pointed out that, twelve years 
ago, when the association was organized, the Commission had 
to do largely with railroad rates but that now it dealt with 
motor and water carrier regulation also. No new local chap- 
ters had been organized in the year, he said. 

If the association was to function effectively, he said, his 
experience as president had convinced him that its form of 
organization must be radically changed. It was an important 
idea that led to the amendment of the constitution two years 
ago to provide for organization of the association in a decentral- 
ized regional basis. But he emphasized that, under the present 
set-up, it was difficult if not impossible to obtain action through 
committees as required. It had been difficult to get five members 
of the executive committee together to transact business, he 
said, adding that the affairs of the association should not be 
left to be administered in a manner which practically could 
not be put into effect. He had therefore appointed a committee 
to survey the situation and make recommendations. 

Mr. McCollester believed that the experiences of the more 
active local chapters demonstrated they were worth while and 
repaid to their memberships what they cost in time and effort. 
He spoke of the work of association committees on rules of 
practice and other regulatory problems. He expressed the opin- 
ion that, as to procedure, ‘we have too much fallen into the 
ruts of the well traveled and familiar roads of old procedural 
technique, and that in such matters as advance discovery of 
data, stipulations, the procurement of information in the pos- 
session of an opponent, and in pre-trial narrowing of issues, we 
and the Commission with us have lagged—we are behind the 
courts instead of leading in such procedural matters.” Changes 
in rules would not cure all ills in the field of procedure, said he, 
however, adding that there was much the association could do 
in promoting a spirit of mutual confidence which would facili- 
tate frank and broad minded interchange of discussion of oppos- 
ing contentions in litigation. 

“We should endeavor to spread the idea that concealment, 
jockeying for advantage, surprise and other techniques of the 
tournament have no place in the matters of the sort which come 
before the Commission,” said he. 

Mr. McCollester reviewed the situation with respect to pro- 
posed legislation covering administrative procedure and the re- 
ports of the Attorney General’s committee on administrative 
procedure. He pointed out that the association urged exemp- 
tion of the Commission from any such legislation. However, he 
remarked that since the bills attempted to set up certain stand- 
ards and certain machinery for all administrative agencies “it 
may be questionable whether the agency which is the model and 
embodiment of the very aims to be attained should be left at 
~ = and exempted in its entirety from the provisions of 

e bills.” 

In closing Mr. McCollester made an appeal for preservation 
of the democratic way after the termination of the present 
emergency. He paid tribute to Justice Brandeis, pointing out 


that he felt a personal loss in the death of the justice because 
it was as his assistant he had begun the practice of law. By 
his decisions, said he, Justice Brandeis “probably did more than 
any other one man in recent years to strengthen the hands of 
the Commission and give expression to the principles by which 
government regulation of business must be achieved while indi- 
vidual freedom is preserved.” 


Officers 


The nominations committee, Nuel D. Belnap, chairman, 
reported the following nominations: President, Edwin H. 
Burgess, general solicitor of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany; secretary, Milton P. Bauman, who has been secretary for 
the last three years; and treasurer, Charles E. Bell, who has 
served as treasurer since the fiscal year 1937-38. Mr. Burgess 
has been first vice-president of the association. Vice-presidents 
were nominated as follows, the number before the name indicat- 
ing the district: 1, Frank S. Davis; 2, Charles W. Braden; 3, 
Charles R. Seal; 5, Henry E. Ketner; 7, T. M. Henderson; 9, 
Neal E. Williams; 11, H. D. Driscoll; 13, Lowe P. Siddons; 14, 
J. B. C. Knight; and 15, Johnston B. Campbell. The officers 
were elected as nominated. 


Porter on I. C. C. Organization 


Commissioner Porter spoke informally on the internal or- 
ganization of the Commission. Recommendations had been made 
at a meeting earlier in year of practitioners in Washington, he 
said, which he believed had been met by the reorganization ef- 
fected July 1, 1939, when Commissioner Eastman was made 
chairman for three years and there was a revision of divisions 
and work assigned to them. The chairman, he said, was the 
administrative officer of the Commission to whom constructive 
criticism and complaints as to Commission procedure could 
be submitted. He pointed out the Commission now functioned 
through two committees—on rules and practice and legislative 
—whereas formerly it had eleven committees. He referred to 
the changes effected placing rates of all carriers under divisions 
2 and 3 instead of having separate rail, motor and water divisions 
dealing with rates. A unified board of suspension had been 
created, he pointed out. He believed there should be further 
integration within the Commission. He saw no reason for hav- 
ing what amounted to bureaus of accounts, bureaus of inquiry, 
and bureaus of statistics, separately, for railroads and motor 
carriers, aS was now the case. More work would have to be 
delegated to boards within the Commission, he said. The com- 
missioner in effect contended the Commission had made progress 
toward more efficient organization to do its work but believed 
it should do more in that direction than it had. 


Reports 


The report of the secretary and executive secretary, Sarah 
F. McDonough, submitted by Mr. Bauman, showed 2,221 mem- 
bers, with 32 applications for membership in the year 1941-42. 
The report was accepted and approved. 

Mr. Bell submitted the treasurer’s report which showed 
more than $12,000 as of October 6 in the treasury, a gain of 
several thousand dollars over the preceding year. The report 
was accepted. 


Mr. Bauman made announcements as to entertainment, 
including trips to Radio City and the LaGuardia airport. 

A brief report was made by the special committee on na- 
tional defense, Harry C. Ames, chairman, by John S. Burchmore, 
member, nothing having arisen in that category thus far. The 
report was accepted. 


Eastman’s Address 


Chairman Eastman, the speaker at the luncheon, October 
9, at which former Commissioner Thomas F. Woodlock acted 
as toastmaster, said the time which had been spent in the study 
of the procedure of administrative agencies had been well spent 
and that he was hopeful that good would come of it. But there 
was something he had been itching to say for a long time and 
he was taking this opportunity to get it out of his system. He 
intended no personal criticisms or reflections “and have no 
horrible examples in mind, and certainly not my own commis- 
sion.” He then spoke as follows, his subject being “Comments 
on the Past Year’: 
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Procedure is important, but the man behind the procedure, like 
the man behind the gun, is of far greater importance. Good men 
at the head of an administrative agency will do a good job under 
a very defective law, while poor men will make a mess of a perfect 
statute. Good men, also, will not find much difficulty with procedure. 
After all, the fundamentals are simple. In controversial matters they 
boil down to a fair hearing of all interested parties, the consideration 
of the evidence with an open mind reasonably free from prejudice, 
a decision based on the record, and a report which will present 
the facts fairly and accurately and give adequate information as to 
how the decision was reached, all this to be done as promptly as pos- 
sible and with the aid of a well-chosen and trained staff. 

The selection of the men who are to carry on the work of admin- 
istrative agencies is not only of prime but of paramount importance. 
It transcends any consideration of procedure. Get the right men 
and they will take care of the procedure. But procedure, however 
good, cannot possibly take care of wrong men. My observation, 
which has extended over several administrations of the federal gov- 
ernment and many in the states, is that far too little attention has 
been paid to this paramount problem of getting and keeping the 
right men in these tribunals. I know how hard it is for executives 
to keep politics out of appointments and to a considerable extent 
that may be a necessary evil. But it is not a necessary evil when 
it comes to the powerful administrative agencies which have become 
so vital a part of complex modern government. It is entirely pos- 
sible for an executive to keep politics religiously out of the appoint- 
ment of the men who head these great agencies, and in my judg- 
ment his state or his country will applaud and support him for so 
doing. 

And this is not all. ‘'he men who command these agencies must 
of course be honest, intelligent, industrious, and experienced, if they 
are to do good work, but even that is not enough. I suppose that no 
human being is wholly free from bias or prejudice, but these men 
ought to have a subnormal rather than an abnormal amount. A 
zealot with a cause is a socially useful person, but not as a member 
of an administrative agency. Nor is it desirable to have as a member 
anyone who regards himself as the representative of any particular 
section, faction, or group. He is a servant of the public at large, 
and there is no room for divided allegiance. 

I have no quarrel with those who are concerned about procedure. 
Like Abraham Lincoln’s rat hole, it will bear looking into. They 
should be careful, however, not to mistake the symptom for the disease, 
and my own observation, over more years than I care to count, leads 
me to the view that the seat of the disease, where one exists, is very 
apt to lie in personnel. As a matter of fact some of the remedies 
which are currently proposed for procedural troubles are in reality 
based on this very thought. Those who wish a court review of the 
findings ot fact of administrative agencies hope for better luck with 
the personnel of the courts than with the personnel of the commis- 
sions. Those who propose an Office of Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure hope through the superior personnel of that new agency to 
correct the shortcomings of the personnel of the existing agencies. 

Respectfully I suggest that a direct approach to the root of the 
evil, so far as one exists, might be better. These agencies or com- 
mittees which are created to supervise, correct, or improve existing 
agencies remind me of the old rhyme: 

Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em. 


Little fleas have lesser fleas and so on ad infinitum. 
The success of such overhead, supervisory agencies depends, again, 
wholly on the merits of the men who are selected to head them. 
At best such agencies are an expensive way of helping somewhat a 
situation which is in need of correction. At worst they are an infernal 
nuisance and a sheer waste of both time and money. Why not deal 
directly with this matter and use the power of appointment and re- 
appointment as a means of correction, where necessary? It is for that 
very purpose that terms of office were made to expire every now and 
then. However, going back to the thesis with which I started, I hasten 


to add that this remedy will not cure unless the standards of selec- 
tion are high. 


So far as the Interstate Commerce Commission is concerned, it 
has tried to gain benefit from all this intensive consideration of pro- 
cedure by improving its own where opportunities have been disclosed. 
Just at present, as you know, we are engaged in revising our Rules 
of Practice. Commissioner Aitchison is to give you his thoughts on 
that matter this afternoon and I know that he will go into it thor- 
oughly, in accordance with his custom. All that I shall now say 
is that we appreciate and expect to profit from the help which has 
been given us by a committee representing the Association of Prac- 
titioners. It has worked diligently and well. 

Remotely related to this subject of procedure is another matter 
which has arrested my attention of late. There seems to be a growing 
tendency for departments of the federal government to create sec- 
tions, well manned with economists and lawyers, to represent the 
interests of particular groups, such as the farmers or the producers 
or consumers of bituminous coai, in proceedings before administrative 
agencies, At all events we have had the benefit of participation by 
such representatives on several occasions. It is always a pleasure 
to hear from them, and they conduct themselves ably. Yet I have 
some doubt whether this is in all respects a sound tendency. 


Probably I shall strike a responsive chord in this assemblage when 
I suggest that these various groups of the population are well able to 
take care of themselves. They should continue, it seems to me, to be 
self-reliant, hire their own counsel and experts, and fight their own 
battles. They ought not to expect Uncle Sam to do all this for them 
out of taxes or borrowed funds, and I doubt, as a matter of fact, 
whether that is either their expectation or their wish. The more the 
people of this country look to Washington to do for them what they 
are able to do for then,selves, the more they will lose in strength, 
resolution, and moral fibre. It is a debilitating habit which ought not 
to be encouraged, much less promoted. It may also be questioned 
whether counsel for the government, which represents all the people, 
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may appropriately present frankly partisan evidence and arguments in 
behalf of one particular group. 

As we look back over the past year, however, the one thing which 
stands out and in the light of which everything else pales into in- 
significance is what the country is undertaking to do in the way of 
national defense. I am not equipped to make a national defense 
speech, but some of the incidents of the program extend to our Com- 
mission, and upon these I may appropriately comment. 

Washington, as you know, is now a badly congested spot. Elbow 
room is at a premium, and it has been suggested that the headquarters 
of some of the old-line agencies ought to be moved to some other 
city to make way for the emergency units. The Commission has been 
mentioned in that connection, and I gather that it would be welcomed 
by the real estate circles of either New York or Chicago, to say nothing 
of other hospitable cities. We looked into that matter. Of course 
whatever national defense requires must be done, but the Commission 
has already placed in the field and out of Washington as many of 
its staff as the efficient conduct of the work permits. The place for 
its central headquarters is clearly at the seat of government. For 
many reasons, which it is unnecessary to explain to this audience, these 
headquarters cannot be removed from Washington without serious 
loss of efficiency and detriment to the work, and I sincerely hope that 
no such transfer will be necessary. 

We may be affected in another serious way by the national defense 
program. Already there is a demand, which is continually gathering 
force, that non-defense expenditures be cut to the bone by as much as 
one billion dollars or more. With that demand I have much abstract 
sympathy, but, as is always the case, it takes on a different aspect 
when it gets too close home. The Commission cannot suffer any sub- 
stantial cut in its appropriation without grave damage to its organiza- 
tion and its work. Our staff has for some time carried an overload 
rather than an underload. It may be that the superior claims of na- 
tional defense will make it necessary that our work suffer, but naturally 
we have difficulty in facing such a prospect without dismay. 

Those who talk so blithely about cuts in non-defense expenditures 
sometimes fail to realize, I think, what such a cut means to an agency 
like the Commission. Our money is spent mostly for labor. If we 
are given less money, it means that our staff must be cut down and 
that men who have chosen our work as a career must sacrifice such 
employment. That will be a sad day for them and for us. If it should 
come to pass, I shall watch with much interest those statesmen who 
have been so concerned, on grounds of humanity, to provide dismissal 
compensation of a very liberal character for the politically-powerful 
railroad employes who suffer loss of employment because of economy 
programs. Will these statesmen be equally concerned to provide similar 
protection for the less politically-powerful employes of the government, 
for whom they have a more direct responsibility? 


The Commission has had and is having its share of defense activi- 
ties. We have not indulged in any beating of the drums nor sought 
to take the lead from anyone else to whom it seemed to have been 
given. Our only desire has been to cooperate and make our efforts 
as useful and effective as possible. Adequate and efficient transporta- 
tion service is plainly a most vital part of the national defense pro- 
gram. Commissioner Johnson will discuss that general subject before 
you tomorrow morning and will tell you what we are undertaking 
to do and the plans that we have for the future with respect to rail- 
road service. All that I shall say is that so far the railroads have 
functioned admirably and they have had wonderful cooperation from 
the shippers of the country. The air has been full of dire forebodings 
of a breakdown of railroad service, but thus far the prophets of 
disaster have been pleasantly disappointed, and I think it fair to say 
that the railroads have performed as well as any part of the national 
defense mechanism. However, the margin of safety has been none 
too wide, and it is not impossible that serious trouble may be brew- 
ing for the future. It is of first and foremost importance that the 
railroads, and indeed all the transportation agencies, should not by 
any lack of materials be deprived of the early use of the new equip- 
ment which is on order, and that they should not be prevented by any 
similar lack from keeping their present equipment in good condition. 
It is essential, also, that the shippers of the country maintain in full 
vigor their splendid spirit of cooperation, and they may be called upon 
to submit to various expedients in the handling of traffic which so 
far have not been necessary. 

However, the railroads are far from being the only carriers that 
play an essential part in the transportation service which is so vital 
to the national defense program. The water carriers, the pipe lines, 
the trucks, the busses, and the urban rapid transit.and electric rail- 
way systems also have leading roles. Other agencies of the government 
have more immediate responsibility for the water carrier and pipe 
line situations, but the Commission has been working in close co- 
operation with our good friend, Ralph Budd, on truck, bus, and local 
transit problems. We have the only field service in the federal gov- 
ernment which is in close and immediate contact with these carriers. 
the unique value of that service has been recognized, and it is being 
put to good use. Commissioner Rogers has the laboring oar in this 
work, and he has been hard at it all summer. As you know. he is the 
chairman of a central committee on which all types of these carriers, 
both for-hire and private, are represented, and also other departments 
of the government. Supplementing this central committee are similar 
regional committees, each headed by one of the district directors of 
our Bureau of Motor Carriers. They have been working diligently on 
the subject of priorities for the materials necessary to the construction 
of new and the maintenance of old equipment, and upon all manner 
of plans for the more effective use of the motor carriers in the event 
of emergency needs. J doubt whether the country fully appreciates 
how much and what an importani part of the defense transportation 
load has already been carried by these motor carriers. They have 
been a tremendous help to the railroads, whether or not the latter 
recognize that fact, and the great flexibility of motor carrier service 
will give them an even greater value if serious congestion in trans- 
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portation should develop. The experience of England, under conditions 
of actual warfare, confirms this fact. 

The Commission has been useful in other ways. Our accountants 
and examiners have helped and are helping Congressional investigat- 
ing committees. Our tariff men have contributed to the expeditious 
publication of numerous emergency rates. Our Bureau of Valuation 
has supplied all manner of information at the request of defense 
agencies. Our Bureau of Statistics has loaned men to such agencies. 
Temporary authority to serve army camps and munitions plants has been 
granted to a multitude of motor carriers. And so I could go on. 

While the title of this talk is limited to the past, I am impelled, 
before I close, to say an all too inadequate word about the future. 
This country is engaged in the most gigantic undertaking in the pro- 
duction of the means and munitions of war that the world has ever 
seen. Spread over a period of years it would still be a gigantic 
undertaking, but it is on the way to be accomplished in the equivalent, 
for a nation, of the twinkling of an eye. In the meantime, much of the 
world is locked in a combat of destruction which we hope our own 
preparaticn may bring to a righteous conclusion. So far the huge 
effort that we are making has brought to the country in general little 
more than feverish pleasure of an apparent prosperity which it has 
not enjoyed for ten long years. The pain of paying for this tremendous 
and sudden shift in our economy to the production of the means of 
destruction is yet to come. That the pain will come we may be sure, 
and we shall all feel it acutely in one way or another, even if we 
are spared the sorrows of actual warfare. I believe that the country 
will endure bravely whatever it has to suffer, but I could wish that 
it had a keener realization of what is probably in store. 

Even after the destruction is over and the blessings of a righteous 
and enduring peace have come to the world, as we must all believe 
will happen, the pain and problems of a terribly disrupted economy 
will still remain. We cannot expect a return to the manner of life 
which prevailed when some of us were young. And yet it may be 
that it will be possible to attain ultimately an even better way of 
life, given as gigantic and cooperative an undertaking on the part 
of our country in preparation for life and production as that on 
which it is now embarked in preparation for death and destruction. 
This will be a challenge to all of us, and it makes the problems on 
which you and I have been working these past years seem trivial 
by comparison. Fortunately emergencies have a way of developing 
by force of their own stress the strength to meet them. We may be 
hopeful that from all of the blood, tears, toil, and sweat of these pres- 
ent times a new creative capacity will evolve which will be put to 
use by a race of men made harder, stronger, braver, and truer by the 
very storms of the tribulation which is certain. We may also be 
hopeful, as a group particularly concerned with transportation, that 
as a result of the great stimulation which always comes to transpor- 
tation in war and preparations for war, it will contribute vitally to 
the new era. May you and I be of some help in bringing about that 
happy result. 

I thank you again for the privilege of addressing you and for the 
constant help which you have been to the Commission of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, 


Aitchison’s Address 


The subject of Commissioner Aitchison’s address was “The 
Rules of Practice and Work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.”” He said, President McCollester had suggested the first 
part of the title and he had added the remainder. 

Another revision of the Commission’s rules of practice was 
under way, he explained, adding that the last prior general re- 
vision was five years ago, and that changes had been promulgated 
from time to time since then. Enactment of the transportation 
act of 1940, he said, had led to a general expectation that the 
practice rules would be revised to meet the Commission’s new 
duties and to conform the preexisting practice to procedural 
changes made by that act. He said a tentative agreement as to 
revision had been reached as the result of work done by repre- 
sentatives of the practitioners and the Commission “entirely 
without prejudice to further consideration after a later open dis- 
cussion of the draft by the public,” the preliminary work draft 
still being incomplete. 

“When the details come to the stage of open discussion, 
we will need mature criticism and advice,” said he. 

“The first question is whether there should be any revision 
at all. I am strongly of the view that there is nothing rad- 
ically wrong with the general theory of the existing rules. The 
Commission’s procedural methods recently have come through 
three searching ordeals, unscathed save in minor details, and 
have generally been commended. I refer to the studies of the 
experts of the staff and members of the Attorney General’s 
committee; the long series of hearings before the Hatch sub- 
committee of the Senate; and the independent wholesale in- 
quiries addressed to members of this association by its officers 
and committees. 

“The predecessors of the present commission very wisely 
developed a generally sound system of practice, and they later 
expressed the customs in rules which are so adaptable as read- 
ily to fit new duties with but little need for modification.” 

Some of the rules had been made obsolete by changes in 
the law, and some should be extended to fit new duties orig- 
inated by the transportation act of 1940, said he. 

The commissioner referred to the arrangement of the rules 
and said renumbering of them was under consideration. An- 
other question was whether the code should be of very general 
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application, supplemented by special instructions in particular 
classes of proceedings, or if all special instructions should be 
merged into one comprehensive practice code. Much could be 
said for recognizing the maturity of the practice in finance and 
motor cases and merging the special instructions and rules 
with the general rules, said he. Another question was whether 
the rules of practice should attempt to state generally the ap- 
plicable rules of evidence, including official notice, in formal 
proceedings. This subject bristled with difficulty, both in at- 
tempting to give a more or less definite form to a practice 
which has been very free and flexible, and in determining what 
changes should be made, and what form or words should be 
employed to state them, said he, after having referred to legal 
requirements affecting the matter and the Commission’s power 
thereunder. 
Work of Commission 


“T do not minimize the importance of revision of the rules, 
and all must welcome any device which will make the prac- 
tice more simple, direct, speedy and comfortable,” said Mr. 
Aitchison. “But I submit that there are other features of the 
Commission’s work which are of greater moment to the prac- 
titioner.” : 

“Members of this association are primarily interested in 
prompt and intelligent decision of their formal controversies. 
General practice rules are intended to facilitate such decisions. 
The Commission, however, does not have the free choice of 
procedural methods that is generally assumed. The formal 
regulations which it prescribes in its own discretion are but a 
small fraction of the aggregate of the directions and _specifica- 
tions as to its procedure. There are constitutional require- 
ments as to due process of law, and as to the separation of 
powers, which absolutely control the whole pattern of admin- 
istrative procedure. In some cases the right to a hearing is 
implicit.” 

The commissioner said what constituted due process of law 
was for the courts to define. The statutes which conferred 
powers on the Commission to act bristled with directions as to 
procedure, he said. Another point he made and discussed was 
that the courts interpreted the statutes which the Commission 
administered. He said in a perfectly legitimate and entirely 
constitutional way, the executive department exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the procedure of all administrative 
agencies and said the size and earmarking of the commission’s 
budgetary allowance might control whether hearings should be 
held in the field or in Washington. 

“The practice rules, it will pretty generally be observed, 
are designed mainly to prevent abuses,” said he. ‘Those prac- 
titioners who are instinctively courteous and fair and are well 
trained, have little need for most of that which we find in the 
rules of practice.” 

Mr. Aitchison said he raised the question, without answer- 
ing it, whether conditions now permitted simplification of the 
rules of procedure, by omission of that which was repetitious 
of the statute “and by omitting directions as to good behavior 
and fair play which should be implicit among gentlemen en- 
gaged in controversy before a tribunal possessed of authority 
and dignity.” Continuing, he said: 


The final point is of utmost importance in securing that com- 
petency of action which the rules are intended to facilitate. The 
point may at first seem unconnected, but it is directly connected with 
the subject matter with which the rules deal. I emphasize again that 
I am speaking only my own mind, without the benefit of conference 
with my colleagues. 

The members of the Commission daily are confronted with an 
enormous volume of administrative detail which insistently demands 
from them a wholly disproportionate part of their time, attention, 
interest, and energy. It is today a more important problem to find 
means to lift from their shoulders a substantial amount of this un- 
necessary burden of pressing detail than it is to effect a revision of 
the rules of practice so perfect as to evoke the admiration of savants. 
These matters of detail and routine are important, and they must not 
be slighted or ignored. They are properly within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, and should be disposed of rightly and promptly by 
competent, responsible authority acting within the interstate com- 
merce act, and the Commission itself should continue to carry the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the performance of these duties. 


Few among us comprehend the volume and variety of matters 
which come to the personal attention of the individual commissioners 
for the vitalizing touch of their votes. I shall give a few facts, based 
upon the official record of my own acts, which may be significant. 

But first as to the work of the Commission in the aggregate. 
The tasks of the Commission are many and so varied, and deal with 
an enormous number of persons and subjects, and cover a territorial 
extent. It requires at the top of the organization a first rate job 
of commercial and administrative engineering to plan an efficient 
machine and to keep it going. Commissioner Clements once told me 
the work of the Commission was like try to empty a chute: dispose 
of one matter, and another came down. The nature of the work has 
changed much in the intervening 24 years, but the simile still holds 
good. Possibly there is a qualification: Judge Clements had in mind 
one chute: now there are many which bring things down upon 
the individual commissioners, For another purpose I recently com- 
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piled a partial list of matters acted upon during the reporting years 
1939 and 1940, as shown in the Commission’s annual reports. I con- 
sidered primarily matters of a generally formal character, regardless 
of the style of the proceeding, and was directly concerned with pro- 
ceedings affecting the rights, duties, or liabilities of persons outside 
the organization, which required the use of discretion, either directly 
by the Commissioner or delegated by it as permitted or required by 
law. In the reporting year 1940 there were more than 130,000 such 
matters. The 1939 figures were about the same. This computation 
did not attempt to include any of the very numerous matters acted 
upon which fell outside these limits, such as reports to Congress or 
its committees, matters of information and research, and personnel 
matters within the organization. Some of these omitted matters 
were troublesome and time consuming and required the exercise of a 
high degree of discretion. 

Coming to my personal experience: I have made an analysis for 
May, 1941, which included 23 full working days, if we equate half-days 
and omit Sundays and holidays. The analysis took account only of 
“incoming”’ as distinguished from ‘‘originated’’ matters, and did not 
include my personal contribution to the flood. Nothing was included 
which did not call for the exercise of official discretion and responsi- 
bility, and affected the rights or duties of some person outside the 
organization. 

In this month there were circulated for personal consideration and 
vote 37 formal reports. These included a bitterly contested reorganiza- 
tion of a class I railroad, a complete code of safety rules, and varying 
types of rate cases, both complex and simple. This is the kind of 
work which is particularly of interest to the practitioner, and the kind 
of work with which the rules of practice deal. Study of the records 
and briefs in these cases, plus similar work upon the Commissioner’s 
own docket, well could have absorbed the entire time of a conscientious 
man. Doubtless many persons think that is all a Commissioner does. 

But dealing with these formal cases was only a part of the work 
expected of him. All day long, and every day, whether he was in his 
office or upon the bench or out of town, a steady stream of other mat- 
ters poured into his office, urgent in character, under high pressure, 
demanding action forthwith—‘‘or else.”’ 

If these matters had been spread uniformly through the month, 
this Commissioner would have found on his desk for action a contested 
Suspension request every 48 minutes, 201 altogether; a group of peti- 
tions for rehearing and replies every 1 hour and 35 minutes, 100 in 
the aggregate; a fourth section application (not including reports on 
those formally heard) every three hours, or 54 in all; a formal report 
of the Commission or his division every six hours; and the papers 
of an applicant for admission submitted for scrutiny every hour and 
a quarter, a total of 126; and twice a day an abstract of the special 
permission applications and action thereon taken in his name by trusted 
subordinate officers. The aggregate is 529 matters upon which his 
speedy action was required. Matters such as these do not come neatly 
spaced, and they are of all degrees of complexity and voluminousness. 
They often are ‘‘bunched;’’ they frequently come to attention close to 
the dead-line for effective action; only rarely can they severally be 
anticipated. This may be stated differently: Laying aside admissions 
to practice, during the month of May last, on the average every 21 
minutes there was brought to the Commissioner for consideration and 
action a contested suspension protest; a fourth section application, a 
list of special permission applications succinctly digested, a set of 
petitions for rehearing and replies, or a formal report and order of 
the Commission or his division. 


This enumeration includes only matters of the formal character 
mentioned coming into the office of the Commissioner. Except as 
respects a large part (but not all) of the applications for admission 
to practice, each presented a controversy, actual or potential; and 
each involved an application of the law, or of the policy or the ad- 
ministrative discretion of the Commission, and each determined some 
of somebodies rights, duties, privileges, obligations, or liabilities. No 
account is taken of the large and necessary exchange of views between 
the Commissioners, or of conferences with the staff, which involve the 
preparation of memoranda of views, or consideration thereof, as the 
case may be, and innumerable informal personal conferences with per- 
persons within and without the Commission. 


Every Commissioner has certain continuing administrative re- 
sponsibilities assigned to him, such as the day-by-day supervision of 
the policies and administrative machinery of one of the bureaus of 
the Commission. He also must keep informed as to many matters of 
administration of the Commission as a ‘‘going concern.’’ With his 
colleagues he must have a responsible share in planning and executing 
the great task of enforcement of a long list of important Federal 
statutes, and of supplying executive direction to a staff of more than 
2,800 employes. He must keep informed as to the progress of his 
agency and the growth of the law. He should keep abreast with the 
developments in the art of transportation and in the national economy. 
He should have a wide and accurate knowledge of commercial geogra- 
phy and of our changing business conditions. In addition to the papers 
in the matters included in the enumeration mentioned, he received 
about 800 different documents and reports, in the month of May, which 
were submitted for his general information. The burden of inevitable 
correspondence incidental to performance of these functions is not 
taken into account. A considerable volume of procedural questions in 
formal cases requires prompt action, and these have not previously 
been mentioned. All these unenumerated matters are time consuming; 
they are often difficult; and they make a constant drain upon the 
available attention and energy of each of the Commissioners. Some 
of them, such as research and the development of imagination and 
vision, are on the highest plane of official duty. 

So far I have stated conditions as if the Commissioner were able 
to be at his desk continuously. But the period of 23 working days 
in this month must be lessened by time spent in Commission or divi- 
sion conferenccs, 4% days; in argument 2% days—and this was an 
unusually “‘light’’ month—; in attendance upon _ interdepartmental 
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committee sessions, 1 day; before a Senate committee, 2 days; and in 
conference with state commissioners, % day; a total of 10% days, 
There was thus left only 12% available days in the month, or 87 hours, 
plus moments available before arguments or conferences, or during 
recess, or after normal office hours. 

I have taken this experience as typical, because it is in no sense 
unusual. While the Commissioners carry @ifferent assignments of 
work, each one could make a generally similar showing as to the 
volume of matters upon which he is required to act. As to thousands 
of matters, all of them have to act. Commissioner Alldredge has made 
available a computation as to his own work, July 1, 1939, to October 
4, 1941, during which time he served on Divisions Two, Three, and 
Five, and on two divisions at the same time during two years of this 
period. While he served upon Divisions Three and Five, he had to 
vote on some question involving the exercise of discretion at the 
average rate of one matter every five minutes, time spent in arguments, 
conferences, personal interviews, and the like, excluded. For the entire 
period he has cast one vote every 12% minutes of available working 
time, similar deductions for arguments, conferences, etc., and Sundays 
and holidays being made. His votes have averaged more than 4,000 
a year from July 1, 1939, down to date. 

If the members of the Commission are to meet their great respon- 
sibilities, and in fact be ‘‘an expert body’’ and a helpful ‘‘arm of 
Congress,’”’ some means must be found to lessen the burden upon 
them of this unending stream of insistent minor matters. I am not 
proposing this as a means for making things easier for the men who 
comprise the Commission: they will give their utmost in time and 
energy, whatever the tasks they have. I will, however, on my own 
responsibility say that it would be a good thing for the country and 
for the interests before the Commission if its members had consid- 
erable time for study, for research, and to permit them at first hand 
to keep abreast with the growing and changing transport problems and 
commercial needs of the country. 

There are two possible courses which can be followed to the distinct 
advantage of all concerned. One primarily is for the practitioners. 
Cases can be better prepared, and issues can be pared down to their 
essentials. In the heat of controversy, there is too much done which 
is merely in opposition to a rival or competitor of one’s client. There 
should be greater willingness to accept the determination of the first 
agency tribunal, and there is too much of a desire to see that when 
Geath occurs, it shall be in the last ditch. It is perfectly absurd that 
the Commission as a whole should have to consider petitions for re- 
hearing and the replies thereto in about ninety cases at a single 
conference, and it is more than absurd that tariffs are protested pro 
forma and as a matter of obstructive competitive routine at such a 
rate that the Commission has had to create a second Suspension Board. 
Guerilla warfare ought not to be carried on within the Commission's 
portals. All this calls for change of attitude, rather than for change 
in the rules. Rights should be secured to parties who assert them; 
duties should be enforced: but Congress did not create the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be used by commercial rivals as an instru- 
ment for mutual harassment and obstruction. 

The second possible remedy is for the Commission itself—further 
delegation of the power to act in respect of many of these matters. 
This step cannot be taken without the support of public and profes- 
sional opinion. 

Much of that which the Commlssioners are compelled to do could 
be done quite as fairly and more efficiently by the greater use of 
the powers conferred upon the Commission to delegate its work. 
There is general acceptance by students of administrative law of the 
principle that exercise by the administrative agencies of the power of 
delegation of functions to responsible subordinates and aides, properly 
canalized and safeguarded, is distinctly in the public interest. The 
pending administrative law bills have the predicate, clearly expressed, 
that certain delegation is inevitable, proper, and _ desirable. The 
discussions have centered around the character of restrictions neces- 
sary to insure open acceptance of responsibility, and the independence 
and fairness of the delegate tribunal or officer, and as to the nature 
of review within the agency which will make for a consistent admin- 
istration, safeguard against anonymity and irresponsibility, and abuse 
of authority. 

The Commission has made much use of the powers of delegation 
conferred by Congress in 1917, as amplified in 1933 and 1935. Without 
the right to subdivide and delegate functions, the Commission—now 
grown from 5 to 11 men—could not begin to deal with the volume and 
variety of its functions. The natural question is why greater use is 
not made of the power of delegation. I must admit that there seem 
some possibilities for effective delegation which have not been fully 
explored, but the net result would not be a considerable measure of 
relief. The Commission has gone about as far as it can, in the exist- 
ing circumstances. I stress the words, ‘‘in the existing circumstances.” 
They imply that the circumstances can be changed, and I think they 
should be. 

There must be adequate support of the attempts of the Cornmis- 
sion to put into practical application the power to delegate to indi- 
vidual members or responsible agents the consideration and determina- 
tion of a large part of these relatively minor and principally routine 
matters. This support must even take the form of a positive expecta- 
tion that the Commission will arrange for the proper reference and 
supervise the decision, which will supplant the present expectation that 
the Commission will be available for the decision of every matter 
within the four corners of the acts it administers. Coupled with this 
must be a willingness to accept the decisions of responsible delegates 
of the Commission in cases where. if the matter were cognizable at 
law, the verdict of a jury would be final, and where, if a matter of 
law is involved, a single appeal is allowed and anything further must 
depend upon a showirg of a great public interest. 

The other controlling circumstance which may be changed is 
found in the amendments made to section 17 of the act by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940. Reference is made particularly to the follow- 
ing paragraphs of that section: (5) requiring recommended orders 
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and providing for a waiting period and the presentation and determina- 
tion of exceptions; (8) automatic stay of orders pending consideration 
of petitions for rehearing, and (9) prohibition of court review until 
all remedy by application for rehearing has been exhausted. They 
seemingly broadened this power of delegation: actually, by making 
obscure provisions for suspension of the orders made by the delegate, 
the whole process becomes merely the addition of one more stage in 
the controversy, rather than the saving of administrative motion. 
Some similar provisions in the proposed administrative procedure bills 
have recently been examined, and it was demonstrated, at least to my 
personal satisfaction, that they would inevitably increase the burden 
upon the acministrative agency and lead to unfortunate diffusion 
of responsibility. Wtih the law 1s it is, there is little incentive for 
the Commission to go further with attempts to delegate functions, for 
the procedure contemplated by the statute in case of delegation will 
increase the work of the agency itself, and the new provisions substitute 
a time-wasting procedure for a more satisfactory plan under the law 
as it stood. There is some evidence that the change was made more 
for its effect upon anticipated or possible later legislation with respect 
to other agencies than because the conferees believed such restrictions 
were necessary to be applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The 1940 amendments of section 17 turned the clock back, and were 
a disservice to those whose rights the statute undertook to protect. 

Of course there is the possibility of indirect, extra-iegal delega- 
tion, whereby under a tacit arrangement the Commission or division 
or commissioner would formally appear to adopt in regular course the 
action of a subordinate. This would be an evasion which should not 
be encouraged: it should not be resorted to if by legal means we 
may observe the sound teret of business administration that men should 
act in their own name and upon their own responsibility. 

This has been merely a progress report. I hope it has been clear 
enough to outline some of the very pressing questions which must 
engage the best thought of the bench and bar of the Commission and 
should receive the consideration of Congress. I have spoken for my- 
self alone, but I have endeavored to be frank. My admiration for the 
hard-toiling masters who made the Commission is lasting and un- 
grudging. But I wonder whether we would find their works enduring, 
and so well stamped with the legal wisdom and statesmanship of 
Cooley, the practicality and grasp of facts of Clements, the penetrat- 
ing analysis and incisive logic of Prouty, the imagination and verbal 
artistry of Lane, if they had been cabined, cribbed and confined by 
the demands of today. 


Admission to Practice 


The report of the national committee on admission to prac- 
tice before the Commission, Edwin H. Burgess, chairman, was 
accepted with a recommendation from the executive committee 
that the committee be instructed to take up with the Commis- 
sion the whole subject of the value to the Commission of the 
committee’s investigatory efforts in connections with applica- 
tions for admission to practice, having in mind particularly 
the question whether the value was equal to the efforts ex- 
pended in such investigations and submit its recommendations 
to the executive committee for revision in present procedure, 
discontinuance of the committee or otherwise. In its report the 
committee said it was necessarily handicapped in the perform- 
ance of its office owing to the widely scattered locations of its 
members and the consequent necessity for the conduct of its 
work by correspondence. 

The report of the special committee on revision of the Com- 
mission’s rules of practice was submitted by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
chairman, and received as a report of progress. The committee 
reported that it was expected public hearings on the proposed 
revised rules would be held in the near future. 

The report of the committee on procedure, A. B. Enoch, 
chairman, was received in connection with adoption of a motion 
by Mr. Burchmore approving the presentation made on behalf 
of the association by Mr. McCollester before the subcommittee 
of the Senate judiciary committee in the hearings on the ad- 
ministrative procedure bills and commending the presentation 
made before that subcommittee by Commissioner Aitchison 
though not endorsing all that he said. 


Education 


The report of the committee on education for practice, 
Albert E. Stephan, chairman, was approved with a recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee that prizes of $125 each instead 
of $250 each be awarded to a law student pursuing a course 
of lectures on commerce or transportation in any regularly 
accredited college or university, or in any recognized corre- 
spondence school, extension course, or similar institution, and 
to a member of the Association of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners, for the best papers on subjects to be 
selected by a special committee composed of three members of 
the committee on education for practice. It was further pro- 
vided by adoption of a motion that the executive committee pro- 
vide the machinery for making the awards. The executive 
committee said the principle embodied in the committee’s rec- 
ommendation should be approved experimentally for one year. 

_ The report of the special committee on revision of con- 
Stitution and by-laws was submitted by Mr. La Roe, chairman. 
One recommendation of the committee, as amended further on 


motion of Mr. La Roe, providing that Article VI of the by-laws ° 
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be amended to provide for standing committees of not less than 
seven nor more than nine instead of sixteen, was adopted. This 
change eliminates the requirement that members be appointed 
from districts but provides for regional representation to the 
membership throughout the United States where practicable 
but with regard to the desirability of personal meetings of at 
least a majority of each committee when necessary. This 
change does not affect the membership committee which has 
sixteen members. The special committee recommended that a 
membership committee of sixteen be continued but that the 
words “one from each district” be omitted so as to give the 
president more leeway in the selection of the committee. The 
executive committee recommended further study of the subject 
of changing the constitution and by-laws to bring about estab- 
lishment of smaller committees which could work more effec- 
tively and this was approved. Modification of the regional sys- 
tem provided for at present also will be gone into under the 
recommendations as approved. The special committee, consist- 
ing of five members, will be increased to eleven under the 
action taken. 

The annual dinner dance was held the evening of October 9 
at Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe. 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


A study of traffic possibilities on the proposed St. Law- 
rence Seaway and resultant savings in transportation costs was 
made public October 7 by Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary 
of Commerce. The report, prepared under the direction of Dr. 
N. R. Danielian, is one in a series of seven on the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project prepared at the request of the Pres- 
ident by the St. Lawrence Survey, Department of Commerce. 

In an effort to determine the economic consequences of 
the construction of the Seaway to shippers and consumers “the 
survey made a study of comparative rates via rail and via sea- 
way and the indicated savings in transportation charges due to 
the Seaway.” An effort was made also to determine the eco- 
nomic consequences of the undertaking to the nation as a whole, 
as well as a study of comparative costs, it was stated. 

Analyzing the commodities suitable for transportation via 
the seaway, and resultant savings, the report finds: 


that during the average year in the depression decade of 1928-37 or 
1929-38, there was traffic of over 4,600,000 short tons, which might 
have been carried over the Seaway, had it been in existence, with a 
saving in freight rates of 14 to 17 million dollars after allowing for 
any additional insurance charges. The average savings would be nearly 
$4 per ton. In individual cases the savings would vary from time to 
time and from place to place. If the Seaway is utilized by American in- 
terests to the extent of 10,000,000 tons of traffic annually, these sav- 
ings in freight rates will be as much as $36,000,000 a year. 


The report concludes that the savings in transportation 
charges would amply justify the construction of the project, 
stating that: 


Taking the total annual cost of the Seaway estimated by the 
United States Army Engineers as between 9 and 10 million dollars, 
including operating costs, interest, depreciation, and amortization, it 
becomes evident .... that there was a large volume of annual traffic 
even during a decade of business conditions as depressed as those 
experienced in the recent past, on which the savings in freight rates 
would have amply justified the construction of the project upon a com- 
mercial basis. 


Commenting further upon the economic justification for the 
project, the report points out that: 


Besides its commercial justification, the Seaway also stands the 
test of a more fundamental economic analysis—one based not upon 
the savings in rates by shifting existing traffic from other systems of 
transportation to the Seaway, but based upon a comparison of the 
costs invelved in carrying new increments of traffic. With the growth 
of the country’s industry and commerce, new investment will un- 
doubtedly be required in additional transportation facilities. Part V 
of our studies proved this to be the case for the railroads. The ques- 
tion then becomes: Which of the alternative possibilities of expanding 
transportation facilities is the most economical for the country to 
undertake? 


In answer to the question as to alternative expanded 
transportation facilities, the report concludes: 


Assuming an incremental new traffic of 10,000,000 long tons 
achieved by 1955, the study reveals that new capital costs of railroads 
not including fixed plant (trackage and terminal) facilities, would be 
from $311,000,000 to $340,000,000 as compared with $235,000,000 for the 
Seaway. On an annual basis, including fixed charges, amortization and 
depreciation on the foregoing investment as well as rail and ship 
operating costs, the annual costs would be, for high efficiency traffic, 
$92,000,000 via rail as compared with $21,000,000 via the Seaway, and 
on low efficiency traffic, $86,000,000 on the railroads, as against 
$67,000,000 through the Seaway. There is no question but that in 
terms of total national cost the Seaway would provide a more economic 
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method of carrying its portion of the increase in the traffic of the 
future. 


In an analysis of the economic importance of the Great 
Lakes area, the report points out that the states to be most 
directly affected by the St. Lawrence Seaway are Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, northern New York and 
western Pennsylvania. These states, the report says, form one 
of the most productive regions in the United States, its output 
of mining, agricultural and industrial products being greater 
than any other region of the continent. In addition to the 
states most directly affected by the project, the report makes 
clear that a larger territory, a so-called “tributary area,” will 
also be beneficially affected by the undertaking. The so-called 
tributary area is defined as “that geographical region within 
which it will be cheaper to ship commodities via the St. Law- 
rence Seaway than by any available alternative route.” 

Discussing the importance of the Seaway to foreign trade 
in the post-war period, the report points out that with “world 
peace established under democratic auspices, carrying with it 
the responsibility of economic rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion of devastated areas in Europe, Africa and Asia, would 
certainly lead to an unprecedented expansion of exports and 
imports. If this happens, the St. Lawrence Seaway would take 
care of a small portion of the added traffic; but to the extent 
that it does, it will be more economical than any alternative 
route to and from the Middle West.” 

Commenting further upon post-war conditions, the report 
states: 


if the conflict abroad should be resolved unfavorably to American 
interests, if this country and Canada should find themselves _sur- 
rounded by hostile powers in control of the high seas, then of course 
the commercial and economic advantages of the Seaway would acquire 
secondary importance. Military and strategic values would predominate 
in judging this project. Under such circumstances, the weight of 
expert and official opinion is that the St. Lawrence Seaway would be 
of immense advantage, because it will make available a new outlet 
to the sea, protected for a thousand miles nearer Europe, and be- 
cause it will make available the managerial ability, the skilled labor 
and the existing plants of a large number of shipyards on the Great 
Lakes. 


In the event that Europe remains under Axis domination, 
the report concludes that the foreign trade of the United States 
will shrink. However, the report continues, “against this must 
be set the increases in South American trade which may result 
from an extensive program of hemispheric economic defense, 
as well as the impetus to trade from the growth and higher 
levels of income of the nations of the Americas.” Relating this 
situation to the seaway, the report says: 


These conclusions by no means fully express the importance of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway in its relation to foreign trade if the totali- 
tarian powers are victorious. The total volume of foreign trade could 
be very much lower than the estimates and at the same time the Sea- 
way could be of far greater importance than anyone has anticipated. 
This would be the case if the foreign traffic of the Seaway were com- 
posed of imports and exports of South America which might other- 
wise be captured by the Axis. In a post-war world as is here visualized, 
trade with the other Americas would be more than a matter of dollars 
and cents. This trade will prevent the South American countries from 
being completely dependent upon the Axis economically. A South 
America so dependent becomes an easy mark for political and military 
domination. There can be no doubt that such a chain of events is 
part of the plan of the opponents of democracies. Even if the Seaway 
contributes only a little to forestall this occurrence by helping to 
retain politically strategic trade with the rest of the hemisphere, its 
ultimate value to the country would be established. With the Seaway, 
the Middlewestern products would be in a better position to compete 
with Axis products in South American markets because of savings in 
transportation costs. 


Viewing the seaway from the point of view of the mer- 
chant marine, the report says: 


Clearly the United States is going to have a large merchant marine 
for a long time to come, a merchant marine whose existence can only 
be attributed to one phase or another of national defense. This is true 
regardless of the outcome of the war. If Britain wins, there will be 
a large supply of ships as a result of the recently begun program 
for the ‘‘Battle of the Atlantic.’’ If Britain loses, there will be an 
impetus to a large merchant marine in the economic battle for the 
western hemisphere, for it would not be wise to have United States 
foreign trade dependent upon foreign shipping to an overwhelming 
extent. . 

The conclusion is inevitable that regardless of the immediate course 
of events, this nation must own a merchant fleet far in excess of that 
needed for commercial purposes alone. It is the part of wisdom to 
make use of them in the most valuable manner possible, instead of 
letting them stand idle waiting for M-day. The opening of the Great 
Lakes to large ocean-going vessels will provide increased commercial 
usage for these ships. 


In its consideration of the project in relation to post-war 
conditions, the report points out finally: 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The conclusion is justified that the potential value of Seaway 
transportation when estimated on the basis of recent statistics gives 
only a partial view of its advantages. If the world regains its 
equilibrium of political comity and freer exchange of commerce under 
democratic leadership, the St. Lawrence Seaway will be a great ad- 
vantage to the landlocked interior. If the world, on the contrary, 
falls under the domination of the totalitarian powers, the Seaway will 
become an asset in preserving, even if partially, the American standard 
of living in the great Middle West, in putting American producers 
in a better competitive position vis a vis hostile economies, and in 
the national defense program which will become a lasting aspect of 
American life as long as we are surrounded by potentially enemy coun- 
tries. 


The report points out that new traffic will not necessarily 
shift from existing modes of transportation to the seaway im- 
mediately after its completion and that development of this 
traffic will probably be a matter of years and decades. In sup- 
port of this conclusion it draws upon the experience at the Suez 
and Panama Canals, concluding that: 


The actual traffic that will be realized in future years will not 
consist in toto of a transfer of this traffic from existing channels to 
the St. Lawrence. Instead, it will consist in large part of future new 
interregional and international trade both in quantity and in kind 
of goods. This has been the experience at Suez and Panama. 


The report is in two sections. The first consists of four 
chapters devoted to an extensive discussion of principles and 
methods of analysis, and the overall results of the study; the 
second section consists of studies of 17 separate commodities 
suitable for transportation via the seaway. It is pointed out 
that these studies do not purport to include all of the com- 
modities produced or consumed in the Great Lakes area which 
may utilize the seaway. They are selected merely as repre- 
sentative samples. The 17 selected commodities include auto- 
mobiles, grains, dairy products, citrus fruits, crude rubber, tin, 
machinery, iron and steel, and packing house products. 


Each of the several products is analyzed from the point of 
view of the effect of the seaway on the movement of such com- 
modities and estimates made as to probable savings in trans- 
portation costs. The report points out in this connection, for 
example, during the decade 1928-37, shippers would have saved, 
on the export and coastwide movement of passenger automo- 
biles, trucks, parts and accessories, in the neighborhood of 
$6,856,000 annually through utilization of the Seaway route 
rather than the all-rail or rail-water routes. 

The effect of the St. Lawrence Seaway on the movement 
of grain and flour, both in the export and domestic markets, is 
explored in detail in the report, and it is found that on the 
basis of traffic during 1928-37, the reduction in freight charges 
on grain and flour would have been $2,083,000. 

Savings in transportation costs for all of the 17 commod- 
ities studied are anticipated in the report. 





M. C. Material Purchases 


Purchase of all materials for the construction of emergency 
cargo vessels, known as Liberty ships, additional to the 312 
originally ordered and much of the material for other ships 
authorized under the supplementary appropriation act of Au- 
gust 25, 1941, will be handled by the newly created procure- 
ment section of the Maritime Commission’s construction divi- 
sion, the commission has announced. 

C. E. Walsh, Jr., has been appointed chief of the procure- 
ment section. 

Since its creation, the procurement section has begun pur- 
chasing materials for 200 of the Liberty ships, though alloca- 
tion of the work among the commission’s nine emergency yards 
has not yet been completed, according to the announcement. As 
a means of centralizing procurement of construction materials 
under one head, and thus reducing priorities problems to a 
minimum, the commission is also planning to handle purchases 
for some of the standard type cargo vessels and tankers con- 
templated under the long-range construction program. It said 
that purchasing of materials for these latter types was formerly 
handled by the individual shipyards, but that the procurement 
= had since taken over a considerable portion of this 
work. 


Centralized purchasing for the earlier group of 312 Liberty 
ships already contracted for under the Commission’s original 
emergency program was handled by the firm of Gibbs & Cox, 
of New York City, and was now about 90 per cent completed, 
said the commission. Its division of purchase and supply will 
continue to handle procurement of other than ship construction 
materials. 

Mr. Walsh has been associated with the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, specializing in purchasing. He was graduated 


from Langley high school, Pittsburgh, Pa., and later attended 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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October 11, 1941 


Arming of American-Owned Ships 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Answering a reporter’s question at his press conference 
October 7, President Roosevelt said he thought that the attitude 
of the government of Panama in announcing its refusal to per- 
mit the arming of American-owned merchant ships under 
Panamanian registry increased the need for revision of the 
neutrality act. 

When asked whether Congressional leaders with whom he 
had conferred earlier in the day were in disagreement on any 
specific points of the proposed neutrality act revision, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said they had agreed to say only that they would 
resume their talks on this legislation October 8. Requested to 
elaborate on a previous statement he had made as to inflexi- 
bility of the neutrality act in its present form, the President 
said that general world conditions and this country’s relation 
to them had changed materially and that what was true two 
years ago or six years ago did not necessarily apply now. 


The President said he did not know of any plan for trans- 
fer of American-owned ships now under Panamanian registry to 
the registry of some other Latin American country. Comment- 
ing on the action of the Republic of Panama against the arm- 
ing of ships, he said he supposed that that republic was follow- 
ing the present legal restrictions in the United States. Toa 
question as to whether the United States proposed to disarm 
the ships in question, his reply was that the ships were under 
Panamanian registry. 

“The transfer to Panamanian registry of foreign-owned 
ships is not peculiarly a war development, although accentuated 
by currently disturbed world conditions,” the Department of 
Commerce said October 8. 

The number of vessels of non-Panamanian ownership fly- 
ing the flag of the Republic of Panama, it said, was on the 
increase long before the outbreak of the present conflict. The 
home ports of these vessels, it added, included such prominent 
shipping centers as Oslo, Goteborg, London, Hamburg, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Piraeus, New York, Buenos Aires, and Hong Kong. 
Continuing, it said: 


Latest official Panamanian figures show a total of 267 merchant 
ships with a gross tonnage of 1,174,746 operating under the flag of 
Panama. The U. S. Maritime Commission recently estimated the num- 
ber of American ships under Panamanian registry as 125, forty of 
which were owned by the commission. The liberal registry regula- 
tions together with the opportunities for economies, are said to be 
the chief reasons why many shipowners prefer having their vessels 
operate under the flag of Panama. 


Neutrality Law Revision 


President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress October 9 
asking for repeal of that section of the neutrality act of 1939 
which prohibited the arming of American flagships engaged in 
foreign commerce and urging further revision of the act so as 
to “carry out the true intent of the lend-lease act” by making 
it possible for the United States to help to deliver lend-lease 
shipments “to those who are in a position effectively to use 
them.”’ 

Shortly after the message had been read, Senator Con- 
nally, of Texas, introduced a resolution in the Senate to repeal 
section 6 of the neutrality act of 1939 (relating to the arming 
of American vessels), and authorizing the President, “during 
the unlimited national emergency proclaimed by the President 
on May 27, 1941,” through such agency as -he might designate, 
to arm, or to permit or cause to be armed, any American vessel 
as defined in such act. The resolution stipulated that the pro- 
Visions of section 16 of the criminal code (relating to bonds 
from armed vessels on clearing) be not applied to any such 
vessel. Representative Bloom, of New York, introduced a like 
resolution in the House. 

The President’s message, in part, follows: 

_ It is obvious to all of us that world conditions have change violently 
Since the first American neutrality act of 1935. The neutrality act of 
1939 was passed at a time when the true magnitude of the Nazi attempt 
‘0 dominate the world was visualized by few persons. We heard it said, 
indeed, that this new European war was not a real war, and that the 
contending armies would remain behind their impregnable fortifications 
and never really fight. In this atmosphere the neutrality act seemed 
feasonable. But so did the Maginot Line... 

We have known what victory for the aggressors would mean to 
US... . We know that we could not defend ourselves in Long Island 
Sound or in San Francisco Bay. That would be too late. It is the 
American policy to defend ourselves wherever such defense becomes 
hecessary under the complex situations of modern warfare. 

Therefore, it has become necessary that this government should not 
be handicapped in carrying out the clearly announced policy of the 
Congress and of the people. We must face the truth that the neutrality 
act requires a complete reconsideration in the light of known facts. 

The revisions which I suggest do not call for a declaration of war 
any more than the lend-lease act called for a declaration of war. This is 

&Matter of essential defense of American rights. 
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In the neutrality act are various crippling provisions. The repeal 
or modification of these provisions will not leave the United States any 
less neutral than we are today, but will make it possible for us to de- 
fend the Americas far more successfully, and to give aid far more 
effectively against the tremendous forces now marching towards con- 
quest of the world. 

Under the neutrality act, we established certain areas as zones of 
combat into which no American flag ships could proceed. Hitler pro- 
claimed certain far larger areas as zones of combat into which any 
neutral ship, regardless of its flag or the nature of its cargo, could 
proceed only at its peril. We know now that Hitler recognizes no 
limitation on any zone of combat in any part of the seven seas. He 
has struck at our ships and at the lives of our sailors within the waters 
of the western hemisphere. ... 

Ships of the United States and of other American republics con- 
tinue to be sunk, not only in the imaginary zone proclaimed by the 
Nazis in the North Atlantic, but also in the zoneless South Atlantic. 

I recommend the repeal of section 6 of the act of November 4, 1939, 
which prohibits the arming of American flagships engaged in foreign 
commerce. 

The practice of arming merchant ships for civilian defense is an old 
one. It has never been prohibited by international law. Until 1937 it 
had never been prohibited by any statute of the United States. Through 
our whole history American merchant vessels have been armed when- 
ever it was considered necessary for their own defense. 

It is an imperative teed now to equip American merchant vessels 
with arms. We are faced not with the old type of pirates but with 
the modern pirates of the sea who travel beneath the surface or on the 
surface or in the air destroying defenseless ships without warning and 
without provision for the safety of the passengers and crews. 

Our merchant vessels are sailing the seas on missions connected 
with the defense of the United States. It is not just that the crews of 
these vessels should be denied the means of defending their lives and 
their ships. 

Although the arming of merchant vessels does not guarantee their 
safety, it most certainly adds to their safety. In the event of an attack 
by a raider they have a chance to keep the enemy at a distance until 
help comes. In the case of an attack by air, they have at least a chance 
to shoot down the enemy or keep the enemy at such height that it 
cannot make a sure hit. If it is a submarine, the armed merchant ship 
compels the submarine to use a torpedo while submerged—and many 
torpedoes thus fired miss their mark. The submarine can no longer 
rise to the surface within a few hundred yards and sink the merchant 
ship by gunfire at its leisure. . . . It seems somewhat incongruous that 
we have authority today to ‘‘degauss’’ our ships as a protection against 
mines, whereas we have no authority to arm them in protection against 
aircraft or raiders or submarines. 

The arming of our ships is a matter of immediate necessity and ex- 
treme urgency. It is not more important than some other crippling 
provisions in the present act, but anxiety for the safety of our crews 
and of the almost priceless goods that are within the holds of our ships 
leads me to recommend that you, with all speed, strike the prohibition 
against arming our ships from the statute books. 

There are other phases of the neutrality act to the correction of 
which I hope the Congress will give earnest and early attention. One 
of these provisions is of major importance. I believe that it is essential 
to the proper defense of our country that we cease giving the definite 
assistance which we are now giving to the aggressors. For, in effect, 
we are inviting their control of the seas by keeping our ships out of 
the ports of our own friends. ... 

A vast number of ships are sliding into the water from American 
shipbuilding ways. We are lending them to the enemies of Hitlerism 
and they are carrying food and supplies and munitions to belligerent 
ports in order to withstand Hitler’s juggernaut. 

Most of the vital goods authorized by Congress are being delivered. 
Yet many of them are being sunk; and as we approach full production 
requiring the use of more ships now being built it will be increasingly 
necessary to deliver American goods under the American flag. 

We cannot, and should not, depend on the strained resources of the 
exiled nations of Norway and Holland to deliver our goods nor should 
we be forced to masquerade American-owned ships behind the flags of 
our sister republics. 

I earnestly trust that the Congress will carry out the true intent of 
the lend-lease act by making it possible for the United States to help 
to deliver the articles to those who are in a position effectively to use 
them. In other words, I ask for Congressional action to implement 
Congressional policy. Let us be consistent... . 

It is our duty, as never before, to extend more and more assistance 
and ever more swiftly to Britain, to Russia, to all peoples and in- 
dividuals fighting slavery. The ultimate fate of the western 
hemisphere lies in the balance. I say to you solemnly that if Hitler’s 
present military plans are brought to successful fulfillment, we Ameri- 
cans shall be forced to fight in defense of our own homes and our own 
freedom in a war as costly and as devastating as that which now 
rages on the Russian front. ... 


SHIPS FOR DEFENSE 


The Maritime Commission has announced it has signed 
contracts calling for the construction of six C-3 cargo ships to 
peony $3,160,000 each and six small harbor tugs to cost $290,000 
each. 

The six C-3 ships, the largest and fastest of their type de- 
signed by the commission for cargo purposes, will be delivered 
in 1943 by the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation of Birming- 
ham, Ala., from its Pascagoula, Mississippi, yard. The new ves- 
sels will be turbine-propelled, displacement 17,615 tons, 492 
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feet in length with a beam of 69 feet 2 inches and a draft of 
27 feet 3 inches. Their engines will develop 8,500 horsepower 
and they will have a normal sea speed of 16% knots, with 
a cruising radius of 14,320 miles, thus enabling long voyages 
without refueling, with resultant economy of operation. 

The C-3 ships are being built as part of the commission’s 
expanded program for the American merchant marine long- 
time development, and are especially adapted for regular trade 
routes, though they are to be used for defense purposes as soon 
as delivered, according to the commission. Delivery dates are 
as follows: May 30, July 30, September 30, October 15, No- 
vember 15 and December 15, 1943. 

Contracts for four of the tugs were awarded the Bruns- 
wick Marine Construction Corporation of Brunswick, Ga., de- 
liveries to be in April, May, June and July, 1942, and to the 
General Ship and Engine Works of East Boston, Mass., for two 
tugs to be delivered in December, 1941. 


Lend-Lease Ship Program 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Testimony of Chairman Land of the Maritime Commission 
before the House appropriations committee in hearings con- 
ducted by it on the second supplemental defense appropriation 
bill for 1942, including an estimate of $374,225,000 for opera- 
tions of the Maritime Commission under the lend-lease act, has 
been made public by the committee with the issuance by it of 
the printed report of the hearings. 

Chairman Land told the committee that the commission 
required no additional funds for the construction of merchant 
vessels “at this time,” and that the $374,225,00 appropriation 
proposed would be used for materials and services exclusively. 
He gave a “breakdown” of that total, showing that the money 
would be used as follows: 


Charter hire for 135 vessels at approximately $60,000 a month for 
each vessel, in services to the Red Sea and the Near East, $57,000,000, 
in addition to stevedoring expense and other cargo expense at the 
rate of $40,000 a voyage, amounting to approximately $1,000,000 a 
month, or a total of $7,000,000. 

North Atlantic service, involving maintenance of a direct United 
Kingdom service by the commission to augment the British merchant 
fleet in transporting defense articles across the Atlantic, with charter 
of 185 vessels at approximately $60,000 a month for each vessel to 
May 31, 1942, totaling $78,000,000, in addition to loading cost and port 
expenses for each of approximately 65 sailings a month at $40,000 a 
sailing, or $18,200,000. 

Expenditures for stevedoring, port charges, fuel and other port 
services in U. S. ports for British or British-controlled vessels for 
the period from November 1, 1941, to May 31, 1942, approximately 
$20,000,008. 

For oil transportation, for defraying port expenses at U. S. ports 
for British-operated or British-controlled tankers, and for maintenance 
of shuttle service to May 31, 1942, total of $92,500,000. 

Repairs, conversions, mine protection, etc., for British-owned or 
controlled vessels, costing average of $55,000 a vessel, approximately 
$7,975,000 a month, total to May 31 of $55,825,000. 

For purchase of supplies and equipment to fill requisitions in con- 
nection with the aforesaid conversions, until May 31, 1942, $21,700,000. 

Grand total, United Kingdom, $350,225,000. 

To provide for transportation of lend-lease articles to the Republic 
of China, requiring approximately 80 sailings at average of $300,000 a 
sailing, $24,000,000. 

Grand total for United Kingdom and China, $374,225,000. 


Asked by Representative Woodrum what was the extent 
of shortage of bottoms for the transportation of lend-lease 
material, Admiral Land said: 

We are short of bottoms in everything that enters into transpor- 
tation. The most acute shortage might be in terms of oil, and the 
next would be in lend-lease material. We are short of shipping through- 
out the whole United States, and, in fact, throughout the whole hemi- 
sphere. All of our ports are suffering for lack of comercial trans- 
portation, because we are first taking care of oil, lend-lease, and the 
strategic and critical materials carried under priorities established by 
OPM. 


Admiral Land said the total tonnage of shipping of the 
world, “based on 1939,” was between 50 million and 52 million 
tons, and that 25 per cent of that total was now “in Davey Jones 
locker.” 

The vessels chartered by the commission, said the witness, 
averaged 7,000 to 8,000 tons deadweight, and the charters were 
on the “time” basis, including crews as well as ships. 

He reported that the Commission had, up to August 31, 
spent $183,900,000 of the $651,800,000 allocated to it under the 
initial lend-lease appropriation. Most of the remainder of that 
allocation would be spent for construction of ships, he added. 


Representative Wigglesworth, of Massachusetts, asked 
what was meant by the expression, “making these vessels avail- 
able” to the British, which expression Chairman Land had used 
in his testimony. 
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“We take over a ship, let us say, of which title is acquired 
by the Maritime Commission, one of these foreign-flag ships, 
for instance,” said Chairman Land. “We cannot operate it in 
the North Atlantic (blocked-out areas) under the American 
flag. We put it under a foreign flag. It is leased, or char- 
tered, to an operating company, and made available to the 
British to carry specific cargoes to a specific place, but it stays 
under the complete control of the Maritime Commission. We 
have understandings between the British and ourselves; and 
understandings between the British and the Norwegians and 
ourselves, under which vessel allocations are made. That is 
what is meant by the term ‘making them available.’ ” 


“Title remains in Uncle Sam?” asked Representative Wig- 
glesworth. 

“Yes, sir,” said Admiral Land. 

Asked whether the operating company was an American 
or a British concern, he said if the ships were owned by the 
Maritime Commission it was an American concern entirely. 
He said he did not know of any instances in which American 
seamen were used on those ships, but, after Representative 
Wigglesworth had mentioned a newspaper report that Amer- 
ican seamen were being used “in certain cases,” he added that 
he did not doubt that there might be some American seamen 
serving under a foreign flag. There was nothing to prevent 
their doing it, if they wanted to take a chance, he said. He 
said he supposed that, legally, there was some doubt as to 
whether they had forfeited their citizenship or not, but that 
this was something he did not have to worry about. 

In general, he said, the operating company to which the 
commission chartered a ship took certain risks, and paid cer- 
tain expenses, depending on where the ship was going. In the 
North Atlantic, he added, the commission took the entire risk, 
and the operator received only a nominal fee. 


Admiral Land gave hypothetical examples of commission 
charters under competitive bidding and under negotiated char- 
ter, showing that under competitive bidding the company which 
was the highest bidder for use of a certain vessel on an es- 
sential route between New York and South Africa would pay 
to the commission a basic charter hire of $2 a deadweight ton 
a month, plus half of the “cumulative net-voyage profit in 
excess of 10 per cent per annum on the charterer’s capital nec- 
essarily employed in the business.” In effect, this meant that 
the commission received half of the net-voyage profits, he said. 
For a vessel of 8,600 deadweight tons the basic charter hire 
would be $206,400 a year, and the net-voyage profits would 
probably amount to $72,000 a year, he added. The total charter 
hire for a year thus would be $242,400, he said. Under a nego- 
tiated charter, a vessel owned by the Commission might be 
chartered to a company for use on an essential trade route 
between San Francisco and Manila or other Far East ports, he 
continued, and under terms of the charter the company would 
pay the commission a nominal charter hire of $2 a month for 
the vessel and the entire net profits for the charter period. The 
net profits for a year, he said, would probably amount to 
$252,000, to which would be added the nominal charter hire of 
$24 for that period, which total the commission would receive. 


Showing how the commission operated in charter ships for 
itself, Admiral Land said, in answer to further questions, that 
the commission had different charters, but that the basis of 
charter hire was similar, depending on deadweight and speed, 
and that the commission did not want to operate ships, as it 
had no staff for such operation. 


“Then,” said Representative Engel, of Michigan, “if the 
Maritime Commission should lease a ship from the John Jones 
Shipping Co. at a certain rate per deadweight ton, a certain 
rate might apply, and if they re-leased that ship on a charter 
to the Smith Ship Co., the Smith Ship Co. would pay the same 
rate to the commission that the commission is paying to the 
first ship company, so there would be no loss to the govern- 
ment.” 


“That is true,” replied Admiral Land, “but the second 
would get some sort of an agency operating fee for operating 
the ship, above what the other fellow received. That would be 
for operating the ship.” 

“In other words, the operating company would receive a 
subsidy from the commission,” said Mr. Engel. 

“No sir,” said Admiral Land. ‘We would take Mr. Jones’ 
name off the charter and change it to Mr. Smith, and then Mr. 
Smith would get the same treatment, except that he would get 
a fee for the operation.” 


“Approximately, how much would that run per deadweight 
ton?” asked Mr. Engel. 

“The fee would run from two to four thousand dollars a 
month per ship,” said Admiral Land. 

“Of course, that would depend on the weight of the ship,” 
observed Mr. Engel. 


“No, sir,” said Admiral Land. ‘It is based on the cubic 
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capacity of the ship, which is directly related to the office over- 
head and other general expense involved in operating the ship.” 


The House appropriations committee reported on October 
g the supplemental lease-lend appropriation bill, providing 
685,000,000 for aircraft and aeronautical material, including 
engines, Spare parts and accessories; $385,000,000 for tanks, 
armored cars, automobiles, trucks and other automotive ve- 
hicles, spare parts and accessories, and $850,000,000 for vessels, 
ships, boats, and other watercraft, including the hire or other 
temporary use thereof, and equipage, supplies, materials, spare 
parts and accessories. The committee report said the bill was 
divided into two appropriating titles, Title I carrying the 
appropriations for defense aid (lease-lend), and Title II pro- 
viding general appropriations relating to operation of federal 
government agencies. It said the bill provided a total of 
$5,985,000,000, of which the Maritime Commission would receive 
$374,225,000. 


Replacement of Ship Losses 


“Our entire ship production program contemplates 6,500,000 
tons in each of the years 1942 and 1943, a total sufficient to re- 
place the sinkings at the peak rate for 1941 and more than 
ample to make those replacements if future losses are held to 
the present reduced level,” said Chairman Land, of the Mari- 
time Commission, speaking before the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in New York City October 6. 

He made that statement after citing a report from Great 
Britain to the effect that sinkings in July, August and Sep- 
tember were only about one-third of those in the preceding 
three months, a reduction to about 472,000 tons from the total 
of about 1,416,000 tons for the previous quarter. 

With the passage of the neutrality act, said Chairman Land, 
nine of the 30 trade routes set up under the Commission’s 
original shipping expansion program became inoperative. Those 
nine routes, he said, were to continental Europe and the Medi- 
terranean area. The other routes were in full operation, many 
of them on a greatly expanded basis, he added. 

“Sailings by American ships on the routes to Latin America, 
for instance, have been more than doubled, due to the addition 
of tonnage and the expediting of operations both in sailing and 
in ports,” he said. ‘There were on January 1 of this year 141 
ships totalling 832,673 gross tons in service to both coasts of 
South America, Central America and Mexico and the West 
Indies. On September 1 in the same services there were 209 
ships totalling 1,105,284 gross tons.” 

Chairman Land said, in discussing shipping priorities, that 
recommendations as to movements of homeward-bound cargoes 
originated in the shipping imports advisory committee of the 
Office of Production Management, and that imports of com- 
mercial goods listed as non-essential to national defense were 
moved homeward when, as and if space was available above 
requirements for essential materials. There was no priority 
system, as such, on outward cargoes, he said. He observed that 
the trades to Latin America, South Africa, Australasia and the 
east were operated on a commercial scale and as a rule gov- 
erned on the first-come first-served basis. He said the Maritime 
Commission had arranged for such special demands as the 
movement of large amounts of coal to the east coast of South 
America, and that where such contingencies arose the com- 
mission’s emergency shipping division made every effort to meet 
them. Outbound movement of lease-lend materials, he stated, 
was controlled largely by the needs of governments to be aided. 
He urged shippers to bear in mind that the Maritime Commis- 
sion was merely the transportation administrative agency in the 
nation’s foreign trade conduct and not the originator of 
priorities rulings. 

He concluded with the declaration that the program of the 
commission had been since 1937 and would continue to be 
directed toward maintenance of foreign trade throughout the 
world and proper shipping facilities to place the United States 
on a competitive parity with all nations, so that the post-war 
place of American shipping in world trade would be in “a 
proper position of pre-eminence.” 

F. M. Darr, chief of traffic in the Maritime Commission’s 
emergency shipping division, also addressed the National 
Foreign Trade Convention October 6. He said that if there were 
no stoppages due to priorities or other factors, 574 ships repre- 
senting more than 6,000,000 deadweight tons would be placed in 
operation next year. The commission’s goal of two ships a day 
would be exceeded in 1943 when 220 ships would be delivered in 
the first three months, according to present plans, he said. 

The commission, he said, had stationed seven “trouble 
shooters” at “far-flung corners of the globe,” two in the Red Sea 
area and others at Durban, Calcutta, Singapore, Manila and 
Honolulu. He said they were seeking to eliminate delays in 
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the transit of strategic materials from their sources to the ports 
and that on occasion they diverted ships to other ports to pre- 
vent congestion or sent them to ports where cargoes awaited 
them. 

“It is imperative that ships be dispatched quickly and in 
large numbers to the Red Sea,” he said. “On their return 
voyage some proceed to India and the Straits Settlements for 
cargoes of manganese, rubber, mica and tin. Others return via 
Africa, where they stop to pick up manganese, chrome and wool. 
Nitrates are urgently needed in this country for munitions man- 
ufacturers. In fact, so great is the need that many ships are 
sent down the west coast of South America in ballast in order 
to make a quick turn-around. The regular lines in this service 
return to the United States with copper and lead. 

Discussing the ship warrants act, he said it would have little 
effect on shipowners who had been cooperating but would crack 
down heavily on operators who had been “capitalizing on a 
world crisis.” He noted that to receive a warrant, a carrier 
could not charge more than a prescribed maximum for the 
transportation, and said the maximum time charter rates issued 


by the commission insured operators of a fair and reasonable 
rate. 


Shipping Dispute Settlement Plan 


The National Defense Mediation Board has issued recom- 
mendations for settlement of a shipping dispute, involving 
demands of unlicensed personnel on U. S. merchant ships for 
war risk bonus increases, which tied up 26 ships, at two 
ports on the Atlantic, two on the Gulf and one on the Pacific, 
and resulted in the seizure by the Maritime Commission Sep- 
tember 18 of three strike-bound ships, the Alcoa Banner, Al- 
coa Trader and Alcoa Scout, in New York harbor (see Traffic 
World, Sept. 20, p. 731, and Sept. 27, p. 802). 

In announcing its recommendations, the board said the 
case had been certified to it September 23 after the strike, 
which then had been in progress 10 days, had held up the 
shipment of “considerable” supplies to defense bases in the 
West Indies. It observed that an hour after the certification. 
President Roosevelt said at a press conference that the struck 
ships must be moved and that further tie-ups would not be 
tolerated by the government. The board said it had then 
asked both parties to resume ‘work immediately, that the fol- 
lowing day the unions voted to end the strike, and that hear- 
ings began in Washington September 29. The unions involved 
were the Seafarers’ International Union of North America and 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific (both AFL). Ocean car- 
riers involved were the Seas Shipping Co.. Inc., the Calmar 
Steamship Corporation, the South Atlantic Steamship Co., the 
Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc., the Waterman Steamship Co., 
and affiliated companies on the west coast. 

The board recommended an immediate increase in the war 
bonus of unlicensed personnel from $60 to $80 a month and 
an increase in the snecial bonus paid for the Port of Suez from 
$75 to $100. plus $5 a day for every day beyond five a vessel 
is in that nort. The shipping companies had offered an in- 
erease to $72 a month. the Seafarers’ International Union had 
demanded $150 a month and the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
had demanded $90 a month, it was stated. As to its pro- 
posal for the Port of Suez. the board said it had rejected “the 
companies’ proposal of $100 flat and the unions’ proposal of 
$300 flat” for that port. The pronosed increases would be 
retroactive to August 16, 1941. With one exception the war 
risk areas designated by the board were the same as those 
set out in the agreement reached August 16 between the ship- 
nine companies and the unions of licensed officers (see Traffic 
World, Aug. 23, p. 503). The board omitted from that list 
of six war risk areas trans-Pacific vovages to Russia (Vladi- 
vostok and Petronavlosk) in anvlying it to the settlement pro- 
posed with resnect to unlicensed personnel. 

The board reiected demands of the unions for bonuses for 
African ports, bonuses for the Caribbean Sea and the western 
Pacific. and a nrovosed increase of sailor’s life insurance to 
$10,000 from $5,000. 


Saving it had concentrated particularly on “the long-run 
stabilization nroblem” in its deliberations, the board recom- 
mended creation of a permanent board to be avpointed by the 
President to handle future war bonus questions which could 
not he negotiated by the parties. It observed that this recom- 
mendation “closelv followed the pattern set in the railwav 
labor act” and nrovided for a svstem under which there would 
be no interruntions of onerations due to war bonus questions. 
makine such issues the subiect of nevotiation, conciliation. and 
ultimatelv. if necessarv. recommendations by a board of three 
impartial nersons named bv the President. 

The board’s plan provides, further, that “any signatorv” 
may ask for a change from the existing war bonus rules if the 
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present situation is changed by an act of Congress, by exec- 
utive action, by the spread or contraction of the area of hos- 
tilities in the eastern or western hemispheres, by the entry 
into the war or withdrawal from the war of belligerents, or by 
the rise or fall of sinkings of American vessels. 

On reopening of war bonus questions, the parties would be 
under duty to meet and negotiate at once, and, if they could 
not agree, they might go to the director of conciliation in the 
Department of Labor to seek adjustment of the dispute. If 
he should be unable to adjust the dispute, he would be author- 
ized to refer it to a three-member board, appointed by the 
President. In proceedings before that board, any interested 
party would have a right to be heard. 

“This Presidential board will undoubtedly follow a _ uni- 
form policy and will thus effectuate the stabilization of the 
industry, which is the common desire of the men, the owners 
and the government,” said the mediation board. 

In the present controversy, it said, the shipowners had 
demanded that some scheme of stabilization be effectuated by 
which the demands of the S. I. U. and S. U. P. could be 
dovetailed with the demands of six other unions that had an 
interest in the situation: the Masters. Mates and Pilots, AFL: 
the Pacific Coast Marine, Firemen, Oilers and Watertenders’ 
Union; the National Maritime Union. CIO; the Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association, CIO; the American Communi- 
cations Association, CIO, and the Marine Cooks and Stewards 
Association, CIO. 

Constituting the division of the board which conducted 
the hearings in the shipping dispute were Charles E. Wyzan- 
ski, Jr., representing the public; George H. Mead, representing 
employers, and Robert J. Watt, representing employes. 

Directly involved in the strike were 550 men on ships 
in the ports of Boston, Mass., New York City. New Orleans. 
La., Mobile. Ala., and Tacoma. Wash. There had been a threat 
that the strike would ultimately involve 20,000 men, according 
to the mediation board. 

The board’s recommendations were accented, subiect to 
ratification, by the shipping companies and Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific, represented bv Harry Lundeberge. John Hawk. 
secretary-treasurer of the Seafarers’ International Union, and 
his committee of four other members of that union agreed to 
submit the recommendations to its membershin, with the at- 
titude that they desraired of success of efforts to obtain a 
better proposal, said Mr. Wyzanski in a press conference late 
October 4, as the pronosed settlement was announced. Mr. 
Wyzanski said the agreement recommended for unlicensed per- 
sonnel provided for a war bonus increase of 3314 per cent. 
compared with an increase of 20 ner cent for licensed per- 
sonnel effected August 16. He indicated that if the settlement 
now pronosed were accepted bv the two AFL unions directlv 
involved. parallel recommendations as to war risk bonuses for 
other unions of maritime workers probablv would be adonted. 
; The board noted that in the shinning dispute submitted to 
it. particinants in hearings were: Frank J. Taylor. pres‘dent 
of the American Merchant Marine Institute. Inc., New York 
Citv. whose membership included the Seas Shinning Co., Inc., 
Calmar Steamshiv Corvoration, South Atlantic Steamshin Co. 
and Alcoa Steamshin Co.. Inc.; J. B. Brvan, president of the 
Pacific American Shin Owners’ Association. San Francisco. 
Calif., comprising west coast ship owners; N. Nicolson, exec- 
utive vice-president, Waterman Steamshiv Co., Mobile. Ala.. 
and the union renresentatives. Mr. Lundehere and Mr. Hawk. 

Mr. Lundeberg, on behalf of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, notified the National Defense Mediation Board October 
8 that the memhershin of that union, in meetings st San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle. Portland. San Pedro. Honolulu and New York 
Citv had decided to accent the hoard’s recommendations con- 
cerning war risk bonuses. On October 9. the board was ad- 
vised by Mr. Hawk, of the Seafarers’ International Union, that 
that union had accepted the board’s recommendations. 


M. C. SHIP SAFETY MEASURES 


Restrictions with resnect to the carrying of deck cargoes 
which, because of the addition of weights on the weather deck 
which raised the vessel’s center of gravity, caused a decrease 
in the stability of the ship, were now being considered by the 
Maritime Commissicn, said J. F. McInnis, principal naval 
architect of the commission. sneaking at the National Safety 
Congress and Exposition of the National Safety Council in 
Chicago October 9. 

Such restrictions, he said. were especially important with 
respect to deck loads of timber where one side of the load 
might become waterlogged, causing the vessel to list, resulting 
in a serious reduction of stability which might already be in- 
sufficient for safety. He added that the necessity of pressing 


up all tanks and checking the vessel’s stability before sailing 
with large deck loads was of utmost importance, that the proper 
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control of damaged deep tanks and ballasting of the ship to 
counteract unequal loads on deck was a matter of grave con- 
cern to the commission, and that, while proper means were pro- 
vided for such emergencies, “the personal element in times of 
danger” was an unknown factor which might, by improper 
handling of the facilities, increase the hazard. 

He stated that the commission now planned the construction 
of 1,383 vessels by the end of 1943 and that its present building 
program included 16 coastal tankers, 25 oceangoing tugs, 30 
special designs, 39 harbor tugs, 52 coastal cargo vessels, 110 
oceangoing tankers, 381 “standard types” (Cl’s, C2’s and C3’s), 
and 730 EC-2 or Liberty ships. This program, he added, would 
entail the expenditure of more than $3,000,000,000 and would 
require nearly a million skilled workers. 


MARITIME UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Captain Walter J. Petersen, spokesman for the Pacific 
American Steamship Association, the Pacific American Tank- 
ship Association and the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, opposed the proposal for unemployment insurance for 
seamen as contained in the Bland bill, H. R. 5446, in testifying 
before the House merchant marine committee as hearings on 
that bill were concluded (see Traffic World, Oct. 4). He con- 
tended that the shipping industry should not be required to 
provide unemployment insurance for men who voluntarily left 
the shipping service or for the men now employed in the de- 
fense shipping program who, he said, undoubtedly would be 
without jobs at the end of the present emergency. 

Captain Petersen offered for the hearing record a state- 
ment issued by the Maritime Commission, showing that the 
American merchant fleet consisted of 1,183 vessels, 6,885,609 
gross tons, on Sept. 1, 1941, that 818 of these were dry cargo 
vessels, and that 156 of the dry cargo vessels received financial 
aid in one form or another under various merchant marine 
acts. 

Testimony generally in favor of the bill was given by 
Bjorne Halling, of the C. I. O. Maritime Committee; Harry 
Lundeberg, president of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, and 
John Hawk, secretary-treasurer of the International Union of 
North America. Dr. Louis Radcliffe, of the Oyster Institute 
of North America, asked that the fishing industry be exempted 
from provisions of the bill. A telegram from Harry Morgan, 
vice-president of the American Communications Association, 
favoring the bill, was read into the record by Chairman Bland. 


Ohio —— Erie Canal 


The House rivers and harbors committee on October 6 con- 
cluded hearings on a project for canalization of the Beaver 
and Mahoning rivers from Rochester, Pa., to Struthers, O., near 
Youngstown, O., a distance of 35 miles. If approved by the 
committee, the project would be incorporated in its omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill. 

Colonel Earl E. North, member of the War Department’s 
board of engineers, said the War Department in 1939 had rec- 
ommended construction of a waterway between the Ohio river 
and Lake Erie, with Ashtabula, O., as the northern terminus, 
a total distance of 106 miles through the Beaver, Mahoning and 
Grand river valleys. He said the total cost of that waterway to 
the government had been estimated in 1939 at $207,257,000, plus 
$12,472,000 of non-federal expenditures, but that present higher 
construction costs would increase those estimates by 25 per 
cent. The War Devartment had recommended, he said, that the 
canalization should begin with what he termed the “stub end” 
of the Ohio-Lake Erie project, namely, the section from Roches- 
ter to Struthers, involving an estimated federal government ex- 
pend'ture of $48,169,000 and non-federal expenditures of $3,- 
982,000. The proposed channel, he said, would be 12 feet deep 
and 250 feet wide and would require six locks and a pumping 
system, for a lift of 123 feet. 

Proponents of the Beaver and Mahoning canal contended, 
in testimony before House committee, that steel plants at 
Youngstown, O., were being subjected to excessive freight rates, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission had repeatedly re- 
fused to grant relief as to shipments of coal and iron ore 
moving by rail to those plants, that the rail rates were main- 
tained at high levels without regard to transportation costs, 
and that construction of the waterway would enable the Youngs- 
town steel plants to have the “advantage” of barge transporta- 
tion enjoyed by such plants in other sections of the country and 
would result in removal of the alleged discrimination and un- 
fairness of the rail rates. 

Witnesses opposing the project made the contentions, 
among others, that the purpose of the Youngstown interests In 
supporting the canal project was to circumvent the interstate 
commerce act and the railroad rate regulatory powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; that the project would be of 
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penefit only to the Youngstown steel plants, primarily the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. at Struthers, that the canaliza- 
tion would create conditions detrimental to the health of 
residents of the river valleys, and that it would create hardships 
for six railroads now operating in the area, with results adverse 
to the security of the jobs of their employes. 

Among the witnesses heard by the committee were: J. C. 
Argetsinger, vice-president and general counsel of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., appearing for the Youngstown Chamber 
of Commerce and the Beaver-Mahoning-Shenango Rivers Im- 
provement Association; H. D. Rhodehouse, general traffic man- 
ager, Republic Iron & Steel Corporation, representing the 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce; Representative Graham, of 
Pennsylvania; Kenneth M. Lloyd, of Youngstown, secretary of 
the Mahoning Valley Industrial Council, appearing on behalf 
of the late E. N. Nemenyi, who, before his death Sept. 30, was 
industrial editor of the Youngstown Vindicator; Carl W. Ullman, 
of Youngstown, president of the Beaver-Mahoning-Shenango 
Rivers Improvement Association; John P. Leaf, city engineer of 
Rochester, Pa.; Charles C. McGovern, of Pittsburgh, Pa., mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State Canal Board; W. Y. English, 
Pittsburgh, representing the Lake Erie & Ohio River Canal 
Board of Pennsylvania; Roy S. Kern, of Pittsburgh, chairman, 
Coal, Coke & Iron Committee, C. F. A. Territory, and agent, 
Ohio Coal Tariff Bureau; John J. Heard, of Pittsburgh, repre- 
senting the Upper Ohio Valley Association, and George Mahaney, 
chairman of the Ohio River-Lake Erie Canal Association of 
Shenango Valley. Letters from Dewey Short, president of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, and Lachlan Macleay, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Association, endorsing the 
project, were embodied in the record of the hearings. 


LONG BEACH INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Long Beach, Cal., will become an intercoastal freight 
harbor December 1 when the De La Rama Steamship Company 
takes over the representation of the States Steamship Company 
and the Quaker Line, operators of fleets of intercoastal freight 
vessels. The De La Rama Company has leased Pier A in Long 
Beach harbor and has appointed W. C. Ricks as terminal super- 
intendent and Robert F. Troxler, Jr., a member of its Long 
Beach staff. The service for the present will be limited to 
three ships but it is expected that regular schedules will be 
offered at the close of the war. 


SOO CANAL BLOCKED 


Collapse of a Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway 
bridge over St. Mary’s River, connecting Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, October 7, would tie 
up all shipments through the Soo Canal for four days, said 
Ralph Budd, transportation commissioner, Office for Emer- 
gency Management. Mr. Budd was working with the railroads, 
lake carriers, and with other government agencies, including 
the U. S. Coast Guard, to clear the wreckage from the canal 
as speedily as possible, it was stated. 


STALEMATE IN LABOR DISPUTE 


President Roosevelt October 10 received a telegram from 
Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime Union, C. I. 
0., reporting a stalemate in contract negotiations between the 
union and 28 steamship companies operating in deep-sea routes 
from the Atlantic coast. Mr. Curran said that henceforth the 
union could not accept “the responsibility for confusion or inter- 
ference with the smooth flow of commerce.” He made no direct 
request for intervention by the President or for use of the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board for settlement of the dispute. 


M. C. HEARING CANCELED 


The Maritime Commission has announced cancellation of 
the hearing scheduled to be held at the New York October 7 in 
No. 606, Waterman Steamship Corporation vs. American 
President Lines, Ltd., et al. 


VESSEL CLEARANCE AT CANADIAN PORTS 
The Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has issued regulations under authority of 
H. R. 5289, approved Sept. 25, dispensing with the requirement 
of clearance and entry for certain United States vessels on the 
Great Lakes touching at Canadian ports for bunker fuel only. 


WATERWAY MEETINGS AT MIAMI, FLA. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress will meet in 
special session at Miami, Fla., November 13 and 14. The At- 
lantic Deeper Waterways Association will meet in Miami No- 
vember 10-12. The American Association of Port Authorities 
en soa at the same place in the week beginning Novem- 
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Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1941, by West Publishing Company.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) In shipowner’s 
proceeding for exoneration from and limitation of liability to 
charter of ship for loss of and damage to cargo of sugar oc- 
curring when ship stranded while leaving third port after 
a deviation by master, who was not advised when he was ready 
to leave second port to call at particular third port, and who 
started on the return journey and then proceeded to third 
port on receipt of instructions naming the third of the three 
ports at which the charter party required the ship to stop, evi- 
dence held to show that ship’s broker had duty to advise 
master of ship to call at third port. 

In shipowner’s proceeding for exoneration from and limi- 
tation of liability to charterer of ship for loss of and damage 
to cargo of sugar occurring when ship stranded while leav- 
ing third port, master who was not advised, when he was 
ready to leave second port, to call at a particular third port, 
and who had copy of charter party at second port showing 
that ship was to call at some third port, and who knew that 
ship had only five-sevenths of cargo called for by charter party, 
had duty before leaving second port to try to learn why the 
venture had apparently so changed, and his starting on the re- 
turn journey, and the proceeding to third port on receipt of 
instructions naming the third port, was a “deviation.” 

' A “deviation” is no more than a breach of the contract 
of carriage. 

A “deviation” strips a ship of all excuses in her charter 
party and imposes upon her at least the liability of a common 
carrier, which is the liability of an “insurer.” 

Where a carrier merely delays delivery, shipper does not 
lose his action for damages because he ships with knowledge 
of the delay. 

A shipper not learning of deviation until after goods ar- 
rive, and then accepting goods, does not thereby lose his privi- 
lege of treating ship as an insurer because of such deviation. 

A shipper learning of deviation while voyage is in progress, 
and without protest or reservation of his rights, allowing ship 
to make good her fault, as far as she can, can not afterwards 
assert that the remainder of the voyage was not performed 
under the charter. 

Where one party to a contract is privileged to declare the 
contract at an end and to recover the consideration, the 
promisee will not free himself if, upon learning of the breach, 
he allows the promiser to go on with his performance with- 
out some warning that the contract is at an end. 

In shipowner’s proceeding for exoneration from and limi- 
tations of liability to charterer of ship for loss of and dam- 
age to cargo of sugar occurring when ship stranded while leav- 
ing third port after a deviation by master, who was not ad- 
vised when he was ready to leave second port to call at a par- 
ticular third port, and who started on the return journey and 
then proceeded to third port on receipt of instructions nam- 
ing the third of the three ports at which the charter party 
required the ship to stop, charterer’s discovery of deviation 
a few hours after shin began to load in the third port and al- 
lowing ship to complete her lading without protest or reser- 
vation of any rights arising from deviation, barred shipper’s 
from taking advantage of the deviation. 

In shipowner’s proceeding for exoneration from and limi- 
tation of liability to charter of ship for loss of and damage to 
cargo of sugar occurring when ship stranded, ship was ex- 
cused, even though strand was due to master’s negligence in 
not having the latest charts of the harbor in which the strand 
occurred, where ship went ashore upon some rock or shoal 
which the new charts showed as little as the old charts. Har- 
ter Act Sec. 1 et seq., 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 190 et seq. (Farr 
vs. Hain S. S. Co., 121 Fed. Rep. 2d 940). 


MOTOR ORDERS EFFECTIVE 

The following recommended orders have become effective 
as shown: 

MC 29468 Sub. No. 1, Arnold Landry and Roland Lamb, 
dba Burns Stage Lines, common carrier extension, Sept. 16; 
MC 29643 Sub. No. 1, Michael F. Walsh, dba Walsh Trucking 
Service, extension of operations, aluminum, Sept. 19; MC 
30165 Sub. No. 9, English Freight Co., extension off-route 
points, Sept. 20; MC 40915 Sub. No. 1, Helen Slocum, dba Boat 
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Transit Co., extension, boats and boat parts, supplies and 
equipment, Sept. 26; MC 44857, Lyman H. Francke, contract 
carrier application, Sept. 19; MC 48749 Sub. No. 1, Gettysburg 
Transfer, extension, Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia points, 
Sept. 18; MC 50069 Sub. No. 2, Petroleum Transit Corporation, 
extension, central and western territories, Sept. 18; MC 52500 
Sub. No. 1, Gilbert W. Booth, dba Hiawatha Stage Line, exten- 
sion Portage-Wisconsin Dells, Sept. 8; MC 54534 Sub. No. 1, 
Grand Island Transit Corporation, common carrier application, 
Sept. 19; MC 56541 Sub. No. 14, New England Transportation 
Co., extension, Windsor-Windsor Locks-Spffield, Sept. 6; MC 
57028 Sub. No. 1, J. C. Jorgensen, dba Jorgensen Transfer, con- 
tract carrier application, Sept. 20; MC 63828 Sub. No. 2, ~se 
Lowell and S. E. Evans, dba Denver Grand Junction Truc 

Line, extension of operations, Wheeler-Dowd, Sept. 19; MC 
65779 Sub. No. 2, Dallas & Ft. Worth Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., extension, aircraft plant, Sept. 12; MC 66489, John Mas- 
saro, common carrier application, Sept. 19; MC 67783 Sub. No. 
1, Lester F. Frank, dba Frank Delivery Service, extension, 
catalogues—Williamsport and other Pennsylvania points, Sept. 
20; MC 71532, Russell N. Sayre, dba Arkay Delivery Service, 
common carrier application, Sept. 18; MC 72301, American Car- 
loading Corporation, contract carrier application, Sept. 20; 
MC 75628 Sub. No. 4, Chief Refrigerator Truck Lines, Inc., 
Camp Robinson extension, Sept. 18; MC 77362, Anna Verdoorn 
and Arie Verdoorn, dba A. Verdoorn Co., common carrier ap- 
plication, Sept. 18; MC 79483 Sub. No. 1, Roy Eric Wallin, 
extension, Twin Cities area, Sept. 18; MC 88981 Sub. No. 1, 
Robert Beach, dba Delaware Trucking Co., extension, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Sept. 18; MC 89182 Sub. No. 1, Franklin P. Walker, 
extension, return movement, Sept. 19; MC 93132 Sub. No. 1, 
George H. Loescher, dba Dixon Rapid Transfer, contract car- 
rier application, Sept. 18; MC 96339, Grant Transfer & Storage 
Co., common carrier application, Sept. 4; MC 96416, Savanna 
Construction Co., common carrier application, Sept. 20; MC 
101633 Sub. No. 1, Vernie Collins, extension of operations, Sept. 
19; MC 101635 Sub. No. 1, Laurel George, extension of opera- 
tions, Sept. 19; MC 101638, Donald H. Miller, common carrier 
application, Sept. 18; MC 101642, Donald H. Speth, common 
carrier application Sept. 19; MC 101645, James Whitford, com- 
mon carrier application, Sept. 19; MC 102111, Virgil F. Rad- 
loff, common carrier application, Sept. 19; MC 102655, Cecil 
Gibbs, dba Gibbs Trucking Service, contract carrier applica- 
tion, Sept. 19; MC 102693, W. A. Hinrichsen, contract carrier 
application, Sept. 20; MC 102798, Nance Bus Lines, common 
carrier application, Sept. 19; MC 200 Sub. No. 15, Riss & 
Company, Incorporated, extension of operations, Sept. 23; 
MC 2309 Sub. No. 6, Gillette Motor Transport, Incorporated, 
extension, Bomber Assembly Plant—Fort Worth, Sept. 22; 
MC 12242, Mary F. Marnell, dba Marnell International Tours 
and Travel Service, broker application, Sept. 22; MC 14903 
Sub. No. 1, Lawrence Fry, extension race horses and show 
horses, Sept. 22; MC 17433, Niagara Falls Taxi Service, In- 
corporated, common carrier application, Sept. 22; MC 21972 
Sub. No. 1, Henry Anderson, extension—Twin Cities area, 
Sept. 23; MC 25641 Sub. No. 1, Clay Ervin, dba Ervin 
Transfer Co., extension of operations, Sept. 25; MC 26177 Sub. 
No. 1, Wilbur L. Hardesty, extension, special commodities, 
Sept. 25; MC 29698 Sub. No. 3, Lester Fellows Co., exten- 
sion—Connecticut, Sept. 22; MC 30378 Sub. No. 7, Associated 
Transports, Inc., extension of operations, Sept. 22; MC 30727 
Sub. No. 3, Billy Baker Co., Michigan counties extension, 
Sept. 25; MC 31238 Sub. No. 2, Emma L. Timons, dba Timons 
Roxbury Express, extension—Chatham, Sept. 22; MC 34675 
Sub. No. 3, A. A. A. Highway Express, Inc., alternate route, 
Sept. 23; MC 34810 Sub. No. 2, Rogers Transfer Co.—Spring- 
field extension, Sept. 25; MC 40084 Sub. No. 1, A. B. Camp- 
bell, extension—cotton, cotton products and lumber, Sept. 25; 
MC 42487 Sub. No. 30, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., ex- 
tension of operations, Sept. 25; MC 52385 Sub. No. 5, Kan- 
sas City—TIllinois Express, Inc., Sabula-Polo extension, Sept. 
22; MC 59268 Sub. No. 1, Edward Freeman Russell, dba E. 
F. Russell, extension of operations, Sept. 20; MC 59840 Sub. 
No. 2, On-Time Transfer Co., extension—Fort Crook, Sept. 
22; MC 60602 Sub. No. 2, Willis Day, extension of opera- 
tions, Sept. 25; MC 60749 Sub. No. 3, C. D. McDougald, dba 
McDougald Transfer Co., extension, Charlotte, N. C.—Con- 
way, S. C., Sept. 22; MC 61427 Sub. No. 1, Meyer Levinson, 
dba Victory Storage Co., extension of operations, new fur- 
niture, Sept. 22; MC 63095 Sub. No. 4, B. E. Johnson, dba 
Johnson Truck Line, extension, Montana and Wyoming, Sept. 
22; MC 77145 Sub. No. 1, James Enos, dba Peters Express, 
common carrier application, Sept. 23; MC 77577 Sub. No. 1, 
Glennon’s Milk Service, Inc., extension, Union City, Shelby- 
ville and Adrian to Mechanicsburg, Sept. 22; MC 86507, E. 
R. Lumpkin, common carrier application, Sept. 23; MC 90189, 
C. E. Belden, dba Belden Transfer, common carrier applica- 
tion, Sept. 22; MC 96007 Sub. No. 3, Kenneth Hudson, dba 
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Hudson Bus Lines, common carrier application, Sept. 23; Mc 
100456 Sub. No. 2, J. S. Hopper, extension, Hatfield and 
Broken Bow, Sept. 22; MC 102215, Frank Harriton, contract 
carrier application, Sept. 23; MC 102268, Huff Coal Co., Inc, 
contract carrier application, Sept. 22; MC 102301, Everett A, 
Campbell, contract carrier application, Sept. 25; MC 102363, 
Robert J. Murphy, dba Robert D. Murphy and Sons, con- 
tract carrier application, Sept. 23; MC 102412, James J. Varo, 
common carrier application, Sept. 25; MC 102421, J. Herman 
Gladden and M. R. Sample, dba Gladden Trucking Co., con- 
tract carrier application, Sept. 23; MC 102482, Patrick F. 
Proffitt and Buel G. Proffitt, dba Pat Proffitt’s Store, com- 
mon carrier application, Sept. 23; MC 102538, W. E. Penley, 
dba Yellow Cab and Coach Co., common carrier application, 
Sept. 22; MC 102581, W. K. McKethen, common carrier ap. 
plication, Sept. 25; MC 102710, Charles F. Barclay, contract 
carrier application, Sept. 22; MC 102832 Sub. No. 1, Maverick 
Froduction Company, extension of operations, Sept. 25; MC 
114 Sub. No. 4, Albert J. Bone, extension of operations, 
Montana, Sept. 27; MC 453 Sub. No. 7, Blue and Grey Sight- 
seeing ‘Tours, Inc., extension, -Washington National Airport, 
Sept. 27; MC 551 Sub. No. 1, Crutcher Brothers Company, 
Mt. Sterling-Charleston extension, Sept. 29; MC 22268 Sub. 
No. 5. Philadelphia-Detroit Lines, Inc., alternate route appli- 
cation, Sept. 29; MC 25567 Sub. No. 4, Hancock Truck Lines, 
Inc., extension—roads 57 and 67, Sept. 29; MC 30313 Sub. 
No. 1, George J. Bertch, extension of operations, New Jersey 
area, Oct. 1; MC 30821 Sub. No. 1, R. O. Harrison, Carolina- 
‘Tennessee extension, Sept. 26; MC 42467, Arrow Coal & Haul- 
ing Co., common carrier application, Sept. 26; MC 44723 Sub. 
No. 1, E. P. Deering, dba Potlatch Truck Service, contract 
carrier extension, Sept. 30; MC 62690 Sub. No. 1, Carey F. 
Weathers, dba Carey F. Weathers Transfer & Storage Co. 
common carrier application, Sept. 26; MC 66562 Sub. No. 
198, Railway Express Agency, Inc., extension of operations, 
St. Marys to New Bremen, O., Sept. 27; MC 66562 Sub. No. 
219, Railway Express Agency, Inc., extension of operations, 
Massillon, Navarre, Justus, Brewster, Beach City and Dundee, 
O., Sept. 27; MC 66562 Sub. No. 220, Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., extension of operations, Newark to Willard, O., Sept. 
27; MC 66562 Sub. No. 224, Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
extension of operations, Cadiz to Dennison, O., Sept. 27; MC 
66562 Sub. No. 225, Railway Express Agency, Inc., extension 
of operations, Blanchester to Hillsboro, O., Sept. 27; MC 
66562 Sub. No. 227, Railway Express Agency, Inc., extension 
of operations, Creston to Burbank, O., Sept. 27; MC 88516 
Sub. No. 1, Ray C. Pugh, common carrier application, Sept. 
29; MC 88857 Sub. No. 4, Owen Milton Collett, extension of 
operations, petroleum products, Sept. 26; MC 88857 Sub. No. 
5, Owen Milton Collett, western extension, Sept. 26; MC 
94856, Edwin J. Evans, common carrier application, Sept. 29; 
MC 96399, Noah Hershey, common carrier application, Sept. 
29; MC 100328 Sub. No. 1, Thomas E. Mitchell, contract car- 
rier application, Oct. 1; MC 100718 Sub. No. 1, Abe Eisenman, 
contract carrier application, Sept. 29; MC 101578, Arthur 
L. Fletcher and William T. Fletcher, Jr., dba Fletcher Brothers, 
common carrier application, Sept. 29; MC 101621, D’Elia 
Paper Stock Co., contract carrier application, Oct. 1; MC 
102263, Charles Partonnar, common carrier application, Sept. 
29; MC 102334, Don E. Keith and Robert E. Walton, dba Keith 
& Walton, common carrier application, Sept. 29; MC 102583, 
Abe Perlstone, contract carrier application, Sept. 29; MC 
102656 Sub. No. 1, Mickelson Truck Lines, contract carrier ap- 
plication, Sept. 30. 


C. M. F. A. SAFETY SECTION 


The executive committee of the safety section of the Cen- 
tral Motor Freight Association, meeting in Chicago, October 9, 
adopted a resolution to hold classes in first aid training for 
truck drivers, to be conducted by representatives of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The committee also adopted a resolution to 
set up a brake training school for mechanics. Plans were made 
to start the first aid and brake schools at the Stevens Hotel 
within two weeks. 

The committee elected Art Korn, safety director, Cushman 
Motor Delivery, Chicago, chairman of a newly formed program 
committee. 


NEW LINE OF FORD TRUCKS 


The new line of trucks announced by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany will include 126 chassis and body combinations. The 
addition of a new 90-horsepower, 6-cylinder engine to the line, 
gives the purchaser the choice of four power units, ranging 
from 40 to 100 horsepower. New front-end styling is one of 


the major changes. Although it has been necessary to replace 
some of the metals used, the new metals are, in all cases, equal 
or better than the old, the company says. 
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October 11, 1941 


New Motor Merger 


Treating the move as a proposed undue restraint of com- 
petition, tainted with the evils once making the relations be- 
tween railroads and great banking houses a stench in the nos- 
trils of the public, the anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice, in a brief in MC-F 1612, Associated Transport, Inc.— 
control and consolidation—Arrow Carrier Corporation et al. 
and MC-F 1613, Associated Transport, Inc.—issuance of secu- 
rities, has recommended that the Commission deny those appli- 
cations. a Loeb & Co. is the banking house considered in 
the brief. 

“Has not the time come in the long and spotted financial 
history of transportation when the government should insist 
that investment bankers should have no stock interest in or 
participation in the management of any transportation agency, 
and that the sale of any securities of such agency should be 
pursuant to competitive bids,” asks the anti-trust division in a 
section of the brief devoted to the financial phase of the sub- 
ject, dealing largely with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

“In the instant case there is the added reason, namely, that 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is the banker for another form of transpor- 
tation. It is not reasonable to assume that as banker for rail- 
roads and for this motor carrier that if a conflict of interest 
arises the weight of their influence would go against the motor 
carrier, which might further restrain competition. These are 
not straw men, put up to be immediately knocked down. They 
are questions that cry for a constructive answer. The enor- 
mous cost to the public of the financing of railroads by invest- 
ment bankers is so well known that it should be unnecessary 
to labor the point that that devastating experience should not 
be repeated in the infant motor or water carrier fields. If this 
is permitted and given government sanction, the hope of low- 
cost public transportation is at an end. 

“We believe the power exists and therefore recommend to 
the Commission that in any merger proceeding its order be 
conditioned, where necessary, upon the divestment by invest- 
ment bankers of any stock or management interest in the com- 
panies to be merged and, further, that any securities to be 
sold by the merged companies be sold pursuant to competitive 
bidding,” the final recommendation being that the application 
be denied. 

According to the brief the public interest in this proceeding 
transcends the importance of the immediate case, “as impor- 
tant as it is.” That is so, it says, because it is the first merger 
of motor lines of magnitude for which government sanction is 
sought and the action taken thereon will blueprint for the fu- 
ture the pattern of ‘government approved’ motor carrier merg- 
ers of equal or even greater magnitude,” the brief treating this 
proceeding as a continuation of Transport, Inc. It said that 
whether the pattern tendered for approval in the instant case 
was in the public interest, or in the interest of some individ- 
uals and/or an “aspiring financial group” was the ultimate 
question to be resolved here. The answer, it added, would 
have a far-reaching effect. Once approved, it added, no author- 
ity but Congress could unscramble this and similar transac- 
tions should they prove harmful to the public interest. 

The division said the anti-trust laws were applicable to 
transportation and that there was nothing in the interstate 
commerce act to the contrary. It was true, it said, that in 
merger or acquisition proceedings the order of the Commission, 
based on the statutory finding that a given transaction was 
“consistent with the public interest’? exempted the transaction 
and the parties thereto from the anti-trust laws, but that it 
could not be seriously urged that such an order of the Com- 
mission should approve a transaction which unduly restrained 
competition. 

“Manifestly, such cooperation between the division and 
this Commission,” says the brief, “will most effectively carry 
out the will of Congress as expressed in the regulatory acts, 
which the Commission administers, and in the anti-trust acts. 
which this division must enforce.” 


It might be added, said the brief, that the anti-trust divi- 
sion was impelled to intervene in this proceeding “because of 
numerous complaints received from persons in public and pri- 
vate life. The purpose and scope of such an intervention was 
clearly stated in a letter to the chairman of the Commission 
which constituted the division’s petition for intervention. What 
transpired in the hearing, the brief said, amply justified the 
Statement made in that letter (see Traffic World, Aug.). 

_ According to the brief, this transaction would bring into 
being the largest common carrier of property by motor vehicle 
in the United States by merger of eight common carriers which 
were parties to the application of Transport, Inc., denied by 
the Commission. The merger would be brought about, accord- 
ing to the brief, by the exchange of stock and would bring 
into one organization systems operating over 37,884 highway 
miles in 19 states. It said that by elimination of duplicate lines 
the system would operate over 24,338 highway miles extending 
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along the Atlantic seaboard from New York and Massachusetts, 
on the north, to Louisiana and Florida on the south. It pointed 
out that in the companion application, ‘the Associated ‘Trans- 
port, lnc., sought authority to issue 700,000 shares of common 
stock, par value $1, and 60,000 shares of its preferred stock, 
par value $100, for the purpose of acquiring the stock of the 
motor carriers and certain of their affiliated companies, through 
exchange, and to provide working capital, $1,500,000 to be ob- 
tained through the sale of 15,000 shares of the preferred stock 
to the public. 

‘the voiume of the business of the companies to be merged, 
the brief pointed out, was shown by an operating revenue of 
$18,494,990 and a tonnage of 1,696,233. The brief said it was 
estimated that for 1941 the operating revenue would be 
$24,275,635. 

According to the brief, there presently exists vigorous 
competition among the carriers parties to the merger. 

In its argument, the Anti-trust division said there was a 
growing fear that the nation was on the verge of another era 
of mergers which meant greater concentration of economic 
power in the hands of the few, the emergency affording the 
background. That, it said, was particularly true in the trans- 
portation industry where effective competition had only re- 
cently been revived by the development of motor-carrier and 
water-carrier services in the past 15 years, “which has vir- 
tually broken railroad monopoly in the field of transportation,” 
coming about following the unusual increases in railroad rates 
in 1920. 

“These railroad rate increases, following former heavy 
increases, together with the gradual contraction of competitive 
enterprise which resulted in higher prices, left little or noth- 
ing of the consumers’ dollar for the farmer engaged in the 
production of the essentials of life,” says the brief. “Further, 
high rates forced industry to relocate in centers, already over- 
crowded, having a short transportation haul or deep-water 
navigation and low water rates. Industrial workers were thus 
increasingly concentrated along the rim of the nation and 
farther from the source of farm production. The shift of pop- 
ulation following the shift of industry had its effect. It 
awakened the nation to the economic danger of such a trend. 
The answer to this growing economic problem was found 
when agriculture and industry joined hands for the improve- 
ment of all navigable water for transportation purposes, to- 
gether with an extensive program for improved vehicular pro- 
grams. . . The low-cost transportation which they afford 
can only be preserved to the public through competition be- 
tween carriers. Control by the dominant form of transporta- 
tion, the railroads, of motor and water lines, through the 
medium of investment banking houses, or otherwise, or the 
elimination of all effective competition within each form of 
public carriage, would tend to restore a monopoly of transpor- 
tation with repercussions far beyond those experienced in 
the past.” 

Despite all protests to the contrary, the brief said it was 
clear that the objectives which the promoters hoped to accom- 
plish through Transport Company in the former case, was 
sought to be accomplished through Associated Transport, Inc. 

“And it may be added,” says the brief, ‘“‘that despite much 
shifting of scenery, the actors are the same. . . . Piercing an 
intricate corporate veil and dealing with substance, not form, 
we discovered that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will have, if this merger 
is approved, approximately the same percentage of stock inter- 
est in the new company . . which it had in the old Trans- 
port company at the time of the Commission’s denial order. 
Further, through the razzle-dazzle of giving 9,000 shares of 
common stock of Associated Transport, Inc., to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. (again through the corporate veil to actualities) for en- 
gineering reports and records relating to the old merger... 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., will recoup its promotional expenses in con- 
nection with that venture.” 

Referring to Burge M. Seymour, former president of 
Transport Co., now president of Associated Transport, Inc., “in 
this proposed merger Mr. Seymour’s left hand, as president of 
Associated Transport, Inc., would not know what his right 
hand, as director and stockholder of companies interested in 
leasing trucks, was doing.” Even “Mr. Charles P. Cotterill, 
so active in the former case, and so silent in this case, is to 
be amply provided for by way of a block of common stock 
of the new company.” 

The brief is signed by Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General; Frank Coleman,. S. R. Brittingham, Jr., and A. C. 
Wiprud, special assistants to the Attorney General, and David 

G. MacDonald, special attorney. 


Applicant’s Argument 


Speaking of the testimony offered by the anti-trust divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice the brief of Associated Trans- 
port, Inc., said that that testimony might be said to support 
applicant’s contentions, particularly if it was read in its entirety 
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and in the light cast on it by their answers to the questions 
asked on cross-examination and by the examiner. 

Underlying the transportation act of 1940, says the brief, 
is the principle that all of the transport agencies subject to the 
act are to be dealt with fairly without fear or favor. It must 
be axiomatic, it says, that this aim cannot be achieved if the 
Commission is to continue to encourage railroad unification 
while, at the same time, it discourages and restricts motor 
carrier unification. 

“If the public interest requires that the railroads, after 
many years of development and aid, should be unified,” says 
the brief, ‘the need is so much more apparent in the case of 
motor carriers, practically all of which are engaged in bitter 
competition with each other and with other forms of trans- 
portation.” 

Under the caption “a serious situation and its remedy” 
the brief says that over a few years, principally since 1932, the 
lines involved in this application have grown with extreme 
rapidity from small companies controlled by some person or 
family endowed with energy, foresight and good fortune, and 
the latter to no small degree, until today, through expansion 
and in some cases mergers, or acquisitions, they represent sub- 
stantial properties. In the preservation of these properties the 
shipping public, which pays them some twenty million dollars 
a year freight revenue, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which acts as a representative of the public, charged with reg- 
ulating their affairs and which controls the industry and the 
owners of the businesses themselves have a serious responsi- 
bility, says the brief. 

It said that there was merit as well as a warning in the 
oft repeated criticism that the trucking industry and the larger 
units of the industry, more particularly, had lifted themselves 
by their bootstraps to their present position had been for the 
past three or four years increasingly apparent to every for- 
ward looking operator. The brief suggested that in that situa- 
tion merging of the various companies was the remedy. 

The brief referred to the 1940 effort of bankers and pro- 
moters to create the Transport Co. as an abortive and perhaps 
too ambitious attempt. That effort, it said, did not solve the 
problem of all of the operators and owners of many of the 
companies agreeing to participate therein. 

While the Commission’s decree in the Transport case 
pointed the way to a practical and possible solution of the 
dangerous and even desperate plight of motor carriers situated 
as were the companies herein involved, the adventure of 
pioneering the trail to which the Commission pointed has been 
no easy one, said the brief. 

Throughout the brief Associated Transport treated its case 
as an effort to prevent trouble for the companies engaged in 
the merger effort. The applicant submitted, said the brief. 
that it had more than carried any burden of proof which might 
be properly considered to have been placed on it either by law 
or custom or the decisions of the Commission and that it had 
presented a sound, workable, and feasible plan, which, if ap- 
proved, could only advance the well-being of these carriers, the 
industry as a whole, the processes of regulation, the national 
defense effort, would promote the national transportation policy 
and the welfare of the country as a whole. The brief referred 
to today as the “hour of need” of these carriers. 


N. I. T. L. Position 


Saying it was interested in the case only as a matter of 
principle, the National Industrial Traffic League asked the 
Commission to direct Examiner Baker to make a proposed re- 
port to which exceptions might be taken and grant oral argu- 
ment on the issues, admitting that its action did not bind in- 
dividual members, some of whom it said favored the grant of 
authority to merge. 

“These applications appear to raise squarely, for the sec- 
ond time, the question whether the Commission will depart, as 
to motor carriers, from its long-standing policy with respect to 
railroads of requiring that capital structures shall not be in- 
flated and that carriers will be required to limit their issues 
of capital stock and bonds to amounts representing actual costs 
of constructions and acquisitions plus actual additions and 
betterments,” says the League brief. ‘Further, the policy 
reflected in various proceedings concerning railroad reorganiza- 
tions that the well-established earning power of a carrier shall 
be considered in limiting the set-up of the capital structure. 
The League urges that these matters be fully considered .. . 
in the determination of these applications to insure that there 
will not be created now a situation under which the Commis- 
sion, in the future could not consistently deny future applica- 
tions for authority to issue additional or different securities, 
or to inflate the rate level of these carriers on a basis not 
justified by true values of their properties.” 


Pointing out that The Transport Co. case involved all the 
carriers in this proceeding, the League, notwithstanding as it 
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said, to the apparent objection of counsel for the applicants to 
any reference to the previous proceedings as being in any way 
identified with the present applications, said that in a sense 
this was a successor proposition and represented a revival, 
with certain alterations apparently intended to meet the Com- 
mission’s criticism of the proposition which the Commission 
previously disapproved. Two circumstances, it added, war- 
ranted that characterization. 

The first, it said, was the fact that the operating companies 
now involved were covered by the previous application in sub- 
stantially similar form and on somewhat similar terms; second, 
the promoters of the present consolidation were paying, in 
stock of a very large potential value, for the data, papers and 
studies etc. made or assembled in connection with the prior 
application. 

“We stress the relationship of the present to the former 
application,” said the League, “because the unfavorable de- 
cision in the former case, we believe, was predicated upon 
principles which the League there advocated and which we 
here again stress.” 

The League said it was entirely favorable to reasonable 
consolidations of comparatively small and financially weak 
common carrier motor operations into stronger and more im- 
portant units, along the same line as the consolidation of the 
smaller railroads into strong and well integrated railroad sys- 
tems, so long as competition was preserved. After reviewing 
plans for rail consolidations based on territorial considerations, 
the League brief observed it was important to remember that 
the advantages inherent in highway transportation had to do 
largely with short hauls, rail transportation having “every sort 
of advantage over highway transportation for the long hauls, 
as a matter of very general economic principle.” It said the 
consolidation here proposed did not comprehend in any large 
way local service and local territory all the way from Boston 
to New Orleans. One could only conjecture, said the brief, the 
results and effects of such consolidation as regards the devel- 
opment and fostering of long haul transportation in that vast 
territory. 

“The League urges,” says the brief, “that the Commission 
shall not lose sight of the economies of long haul and short 
haul transportation.” 

The League brief observed that in rate proceedings now 
pending there were various features of the rate structure of 
the motor carriers and of the railroads which had to do with 
what it regarded as an undesirable situation: The entire rate 
structure was being molded to a considerable extent to en- 
courage long hauls by motor carrier where the rail service 
would be more economical, and to preserve short haul railroad 
transportation where motor hauls would be more efficient and 
economical. 

“This,” says the brief, “is a problem which quite probably 
will arise in the future under a consolidation of so broad a 
territorial extent as here involved.” 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT SURVEY 


Administrator Carmody of the Federal Works Agency 
announced October 8 that progress reports on the national de- 
fense truck and bus inventory (see Traffic World, Sept. 20, 
p. 738) showed that Vermont led all other states in the can- 
vassing of owners, with a 39 per cent return at the end of the 
first week. He said mailing of the questionnaire cards in 
21 states, the District of Columbia and New York City began 
at the same time as the mailing in Vermont. The remain‘ng 
26 states would mail their cards before October 19, he said. 
Returns of more than 25 per cent had been received in Colo- 
rado, South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming, he 
reported. 

Questionnaire returns so far were mainly from individuals 
owning only one truck or one bus each, he observed. Fleet 
owners were slower in returning their cards because each of 
them had to fill out one card for each vehicle owned, he added. 
He noted that the inventory was being made for the War De- 
partment by the Public Roads Administration and the Work 
Projects Administration of FWA. He explained two points 
relating to the questionnaire as follows: 


One question on the truck questionnaire-card that is giving some 
difficulty calls for a report on ‘‘number of wheels driven.’’ Some 
owners, reporting for example an ordinary 14-ton truck with dual 
tires in the rear, may become confused and report ‘‘four wheels driven.” 
The Public Roads Administration says the correct answer in this case 
is ‘two wheels driven’’—there are four tires, but only two wheels 
on the rear axle where the power is applied. 

The questionnaire-card also calls for the horsepower of the truck, 
and some owners do not know this figure. The Public Roads Adminis- 
tration suggests that if these owners will fill in the model and serial 
numbers, the inventory workers can get the horsepower from refel- 
ence books. The horsepower, as well as the model and serial numbers, 
may usually be found, however, on the owner's registration certificate 
or card, or certificate of title. 
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Truck Accident Increase 


“Exposure of trucks to traffic accidents has increased 20 
per cent since the beginning of the rearmament program,” said 
Ted V. Rodgers, president, American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., speaking at a meeting of the commercial vehicle section 
of the National Safety Council, at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 7. The meeting was one of the many to be held 
by various sections at the council’s annual convention Octo- 
er 6 to 10. 

' Mr. Rodgers said the chief reasons for the increase of 
hazards were the loss of trained drivers to military services 
and to defense industries and the consequent placing of new 
equipment in the hands of inexperienced drivers. The danger 
of accidents had also increased because of congestion of 
traffic on many highways, particularly near defense produc- 
tion centers, the speaker said. He said that the safety depart- 
ment of the A. T. A. had recently completed a study of opera- 
tions by a number of trucking companies which indicated 
that approximately 11 per cent of regular drivers had been 
called to military service or had gone to work in defense in- 
dustries. More than 17 per cent of mechanics trained by 
motor carriers had left the trucking industry for the same 
seasons, he said. In addition to replacing those men, he con- 
tinued, men would be needed to operate and service addi- 
tional trucks needed to handle heavier traffic. Mr. Rodgers 
said the A. T. A. had begun working on plans to train me- 
chanics for particular jobs, the training to require only a few 
months’ time. He said brake schools would open in No- 
vember or December and that other maintenance schools 
would open early in 1942. 

Continuing, he said: 


Commercial fleet operators can help solve this problem by study- 
ing road conditions in relation to their own operations, and, wherever 
possible, by re-routing their traffic and rearranging their schedules. 
With fraffic conditions as they are, drivers cannot be expected to main- 
tair schedules that once were satisfactory, and the wise operator will 
readjust his schedules rather than have his men trying to get in 
under a time limit that no longer is reasonable. 


The need for careful training of drivers was also dis- 
cussed at the meeting by R. C. Haven, safety engineer, Conti- 
nental Baking Company, New York. A program for detecting 
and eliminating accidents before they happened was pre- 
sented by Dr. W. E. Mishler, Cleveland, who had worked out 
the plan with William S. Lawrence, director of safety, U. S. 
Truck Lines, Cleveland. 

H. H. Kelly, chief, section of safety, of the Commission’s 
bureau of motor carriers, Washington, D. C., presided at a 
session of the commercial vehicle section the morning of Oc- 
tober 8. There were several talks on maintenance problems, 
among them a talk by H. O. Mathews, standard Gas and Electric 
Company, Chicago, who discussed “Control and Maintenance 
of a Scattered Fleet.” The sneaker said that large fleets 
operating over wide areas could be maintained properly only 
by the availability of carefully located repair shops, by pur- 
chase of large supplies of repair parts before parts were needed, 
and by rigid inspections of equipment monthly. 

At a session the morning of October 9, the section heard 
talks on driver education and accident research. E. D. Jackson, 
claims attorney, United States Post Office, Chicago, spoke on 
“Helping Drivers by Reviewing Their Accidents’; Roy D. Day, 
supervisor of training, Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago, spoke on the need for training drivers in first air methods, 
and W. G. Cole, director of safety, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, discussed problems involved in training 
fleets of women drivers. 


The steam railroad section of the council held a number 
of meetings in the week at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. J. R. 
Tenney, general chairman, and superintendent of safety, West- 
ern Maryland Railway, Hagerstown, Md., at the opening ses- 
sion, October 7, said the two chief problems facing railroad 


safety experts were grade-crossing accidents and trespassing 
accidents. 


Continuing, he said: 


The railroads get charged annually with nearly 5000 deaths due to 
railway operation and yet only about 10 per cent of these deaths are 
to railway employes in line of duty, the other 90 per cent being 
fatalities to trespassers and grade crossing accident deaths. However, 
In the minds of the public, the larger figure stands charged to railway 
operation. The committee on trespassing of the safety section, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, in its annual reports for the past 
several years, have pointed out the many things the railroads can do 
In reducing trespassing, but they need the cooperation of industries, 
schools and public officials to make their work effective. It is well 
known, however, that if each railroad will do its utmost to relieve 
this distressing problem, outside help can be more readily obtained. 
The grade crossing problem is a part of the great motor vehicle 
accident problem, and as members of the National Safety Council, we 
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must march side by side with everyone who is endeavoring to reduce 


the motor vehicle toll. This will automatically reduce the grade cross- 
ing accident toll. 


At a round table discussion, the afternoon of October 7, 
those present voiced approval of a plan to have railroad em- 
ployes obtain the license numbers of motor vehicles observed 
violating safe driving practices and to turn those numbers 
over to state motor regulatory authorities. Such authorities, 
it was said by members present at the meeting, might be able 
to advise the public against unsafe practices where railroad 
properties were concerned. 

The section devoted a session, the morning of October 8, 
to talks and discussions on trespassing problems. One of the 
speakers, A. J. Bush, assistant safety director, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, said that industry and the railroads should 
cooperate to prevent workers from taking short cuts along rail- 
way rights-of-way. “Travelogue writers’ for the railroads 
should be directed to devote attention to the matter, he said. 

The section’s final meeting, the morning of October 9, 
was devoted to a panel discussion on safety rules for railroad 
employes. The value of employes’ meetings to discuss safety 
was stressed. 

The section elected the following officers: General chair- 
man, O. F. Gnadinger, Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway, 
Joliet, Ill.; vice-chairman, F. A. Bogue, Chicago, Rock Island 


and Pacific, Chicago; and secretary, H. A. Daake, Erie Railroad, 
Cleveland, O. 


TRUCK DRIVERS’ WAGES 


Representatives of truck operators and their drivers re- 
opened negotiations on wages and working rules in 15 mid- 
western states October 7 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. The 
sessions were scheduled to continue the remainder of the week 
and resume again October 14, after a week end recess. The 
negotiations, between the Eleven States Area Committee, the 
operators’ group, and a committee for the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, representing the drivers, 
began September 22 (See Traffic World, Sept. 27, p. 792). 

At the September conference, the drivers’ representatives 
presented demands for a wage increase from a present scale of 
three cents a mile to five cents a mile for over-the-road drivers, 
and for $1.05 an hour from a present 80-cent an hour for 
drivers in pick-up and delivery service. Spokesmen for the 
two groups would not say this week whether or not the demands 
had been reduced or whether the operators had agreed to any 
increases in wages. It was understood, however, that the labor 
representatives had added a demand for a week’s vacation 
with pay for all drivers in the states involved. At the time 
the negotiations began, the operators indicated their willingness 
to confer regarding drivers in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas only, but on October 7 they agreed 
to a proposal of the union’s committee that drivers in Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Arkansas be included in any agreement that 
might be reached. 


Indiana Truck Meeting 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the Indiana Motor 
Truck Association, at Indianapolis last week, Charles A. Hal- 
leck, Indiana congressman, said government operation of all 
means of transportation could be avoided only if the transpor- 
tation agencies met fully the heavy added demands of the de- 
fense program. 


Claude Jones, South Bend, was elected president of the 
association. 

Rain hampered the state truck rodeo, but the contests 
were run off successfully. Walter R. Cline of Indianapolis, 
driver for the Michigan-Indiana Transportation Company, won 
the championship in the semi-trailer division for the third con- 
secutive time, and Charles Goens of Indianapolis won the 
straight truck driving contest. Mr. Cline is a three-time win- 
ner in national contests and he and Mr. Goens will go to New 
York’s Madison Square Garden the week of October 27 for the 
national rodeo to be held in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

In his address, Congressman Halleck referred to the return 
of the railroads to private management after the first World 
War, but said that “might not happen again.” There were 
some, he said, who thought that the government should take 


over the entire transportation system “for good.” Continuing, 
he said: 


They have been advocating such a move for a number of years 
and see this emergency as an opportunity to press their point. Their 
success or failure is wholly dependent on the success or failure of 
the transportation—railroads, motor carriers, water carriers and pipe 
line carriers—to perform so efficiently and serve the nation’s needs 
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so adequately that there could be no excuse for government inter- 
vention. 

The transport system cannot hope to accomplish this objective if 
it is divided against itself. Only through whole-hearted co-operation 
among all the various agencies can they combat this threatened evil 
which makes their own differences appear petty and trivial. 

Although it is conceivable that the government might take over 
the railroads and leave the motor freight industry under private con- 
trol, this would doom the independent motor carrier just as certainly 
as if the government took over his business lock, stock and barrel. 

Truckmen, who thought the rails were tough competitors under 
private ownership, would find it virtually impossible to compete if 
the rails were placed under government control, not because they 
would be run more efficiently, but because you cannot buck the fed- 
eral treasury. 

This war is being fought in the factories and transportation is 
vital to the defense program. No single transportation agency can 
handle this tremendous job alone. The entire transportation system 
already is feeling the strain and there is a fear in some quarters that 
its facilities, great as they are, will be found lacking in the impor- 
tant months to come. 

According to the National Planning Association, a railroad shortage 
may develop this month, if defense production moves forward at the 
rate anticipated, though this is vigorously disputed by railroad men. 
Although precise estimates are not available, it is my understanding 
that there also is danger that motor carriers may not have sufficient 
equipment on hand to move the freight they may be called to handle. 


Governor Henry F. Schricker of Indiana welcomed the 
convention to the city at the first luncheon meeting. He was 
introduced by Mr. Jones. Other guests introduced were Ted 
V. Rodgers, Washington, president of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., who is making a tour of the country to get 
information for the government concerning the trucking in- 
dustry; Donald F. Stiver, superintendent of the Indiana state 
police; Harold Sanford, Chicago, district supervisor, of the 
Commission’s motor carrier bureau; Claude Fairweather, Chi- 
cago, member of the Illinois commission; Ernest Cox, Chicago, 
safety inspector for the commission, and Fay Ellis, treasurer 
of the Indiana association. 

Mr. Rodgers told the convention that, in view of the ex- 
pected fuel shortage “real or unreal,” truck operators should 
pay closer attention to truck and fuel costs. He warned also 
of the rise in costs of doing business that “will come with the 
passage of the recent tax bill in Washington.” 

“Keep ’em rolling,” he said, “should be the motto of each 
of you. If you are asked to take government loads don’t turn 
them down.” 

Both he and Governor Schricker made a plea for greater 
caution by truck drivers in safety on the road and better train- 
ing of new drivers. 

Clarence A. Jackson, executive vice-president of the In- 
diana association and formerly in charge of the gross income 
division of the state treasurer’s office, discussed business 
trends, particularly with regard to taxation. He intimated 
that business had not seen nearly the limit on taxes as yet. 
R. E. Smith, vice-president of the Webster Rubber Company, 
also was a speaker. 


EXCEPTIONS TO MOTOR REPORTS 


MC 102747, Keiser Transportation Co., common carrier 
application. Time for filing exceptions to recommended order 
extended to October 22. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS IN ADS 
Air corps trailers, built by the Fruehauf Trailer Corpora- 
tion, are featured in an advertisement of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., appearing in business publications and linking the Edison 
dictaphone machine with such other items in the defense pro- 
gram as submarines, machine tools and airplanes. 





RAIL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


Highway traffic moved by or for Class I steam railways 
for the second quarter this year totaled 460,978 revenue tons, 
of which 43,379 tons were carried in the railroads’ vehicles 
and 417,599 tons in vehicles of others, according to a Commis- 
sion compilation statement Q-225. 

The compilation, entitled “Railway Freight and Passenger 
Traffic Handled on the Highways—Class I Steam Railways,” 
includes only highway traffic moved by or for the railroads in 
cases where railway operating revenues have been credited 
with amounts received from such traffic or charged with 
amounts paid to others for performing the service. The reg- 
ular traffic handled by separately incorporated highway car- 
riers in which the railways have investments is not included. 

The total highway tonnage represented 5.2 per cent of all 
less-carload tonnage. 

The number of revenue ton-miles for the second quarter 
was 18,812,000, of which 2,431,000 were in the railroads’ ve- 
hicles and 16,381,000 in vehicles of others. Miles by the ton a 
railway as to all highway traffic was 40.8. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The number of revenue passengers carried by or for the 
railroads over the highways for the second quarter was 595,041, 
of which 215,702 were in the railroads’ vehicles and 379,339 in 
vehicles of others. The per cent of highway passengers to total 
coach passengers reported by the railways was 1.07. Revenue 
passenger-miles for the second quarter totaled 11,335,309, of 
which 1,737,279 were in the railroads’ vehicles and 9,598,030 
in vehicles of others. The per cent of highway passenger-miles 
to total coach passenger-miles reported by the railways was 
1 = miles a passenger a railway, as to all highway traflic, 
was 19. 





SOUTH CAROLINA CONTRACT RATES 


The South Carolina commission has postponed from Octo- 
ber 10 to November 10 the effective date of its order No. 2687 
requiring rates of contract carriers in South Carolina to be 
brought to a level of the rates prescribed in its order No. 2527, 
of December 1, 1940. 


GMC SALES MEETINGS 


GMC truck dealers in all parts of the country will attend 
meetings in 173 cities to discuss sales plans and the general 
business outlook, according to an announcement by J. P. Little, 
vice-president and sales director of General Motors Truck and 
Coach division. The meetings, the first of which was held 
October 6, are being conducted by regional and zone man- 
_ of GMC, assisted by factory department heads, set up in 

crews. 


GOODRICH RAYON CORD TIRES 


To meet demands of heavier truck loads and higher speeds 
by defense activities, the B. F. Goodrich Company has added to 
its Store-Door Silvertown line of tires six new numbers built 
over rayon cords instead of conventional cords. The new tires 
are built for long mileage requirements and reserve carrying 
capacity, the company says. They have been designated SD, 
and are available in sizes with load carrying capacities from 
2,200 to 4,800 pounds. 


A. A. A. CONVENTION TOPICS 


The American Automobile Association has announced that 
among the matters to be considered at its 39th annual con- 
vention November 12 to 15 at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
will be the speeding up of construction of defense highways, 
in the United States and Canada and the Panama Canal, and 
ways and means of aiding in conservation of materials used 
in automobile construction and operation. 


NEW DODGE TRUCKS 


The new line of trucks announced by the truck division of 
Dodge Brothers Corporation includes 112 standard chassis and 
body models on 18 varying wheelbase lengths, ranging in ca- 
pacities from half-ton pick-up and panel types to heavy duty 
gasoline and diesel-powered prime movers, according to the cor- 
poration’s announcement. The line features a 115-horsepower, 
1%-ton model, and a 120-horsepower, 1%-ton special model, 
especially adapted to carry a large part of the present extra- 
ordinary highway traffic load. All models carry a number of 
mechanical and structural improvements. 


SHORT-HAUL TRUCKERS ORGANIZE 


Members of the Chicago Suburban Motor Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation. who conduct operations up to a radius of 100 miles 
from Chicago, have organized the Mid-States Short-Haul Car- 
riers’ Conference to discuss common problems of short-haul 
carriers in the Chicago area. The new organization is not de- 
signed to displace any existing group of motor carriers. It will 
not act as a rate or tariff publishing agency. According to a 
statement, issued by Ear] Girard, chairman of the new group, 
its purpose is “‘to mobilize short-haul motor carriers to trans- 
port the largest volume of traffic possible at the lowest charges 
consistent with adequate service.” He explained that the short- 
haul motor carrier, although his problems in many ways differed 
from those of the long-haul operator and, although he was not 
generally in competition with that operator, did have common 
interests with him. Heretofore, the short-haul operator has 
considered himself chiefly as an interurban carrier and has gen- 
erally held aloof from the associations of the operator of wider 
scope. The new group, he pointed out, would include those Chi- 
cago suburban operators who served the wider territory, within 
the 100-mile limit, and would cooperate with the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., governmental bodies and state ass0- 
ciations in national and state highway carrier tariffs. 
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How Motor Rates Are Made 


An explanation of the method of handling proposals for 
changes in rates, rules, regulations and other provisions in 
motor carrier tariffs has been issued in pamphlet form by W. 
M. Miller, chairman of the standing rate committee of the 
Southern Motor Carriers’ Rate Conference, the office of which 
is 808 Bona Allen building, Atlanta, Ga. The pamphlet also 
contains an index and description of tariffs appiying from, to 
and between points in the south. 

It is not news to veteran traffic men to say the method, 
in general terms, is similar to that observed by the rate men 
of the railroads, especially in the matter of docketing pro- 
posals to make changes and give an opportunity to those in- 
terested, either carriers or shippers, to have their say before 
any changes are published. The rail method as to that is the 
outgrowth of negotiations between carriers and shippers, the 
latter generally represented by the National Industrial Traffic 
League. 

One striking fact is that while there was a time when 
the rail carrier attitude was supposed to be “the public be 
d———” that is not the motor carrier fact now. An idea pro- 
duced by the pamphlet is that in the matter of making rates, 
democratic processes are followed, even if some may have an 
idea that the processes, at times, are dictatorial. 

Rate proposals are published by the Conference in a 
weekly bulletin of its own, calied the Southern Motor Carrier 
Bulletin. According to the pamphlet, the charge for the 
bulletin is intended to cover the cost of mailing it to sub- 
scribers. Other means of publicity are also used. ‘the pamphlet 
says proposals may be submitted by carriers or shippers. If 
the submitting carrier is a member of another organization the 
proposal must be submitted through the organization of 
which it is a member. Friday is the closing day for proposals 
that are to be published on the following Wednesday. A pro- 
posal goes first to the standing rate committee composed of 
Mr. Miller, J. F. Kirkman and P. H. Cotton, all of whom are 
paid employes of the association. 

Two weeks from the date of mailing must elapse before 
anything is done so as to give those interested an opportunity 
to express their views respecting a proposal. Then public 
hearings are held the second Wednesday following the mail- 
ing of the proposals. After the hearing the committee which 
has already examined the matter again reviews it and adopts 
or rejects it. Objection by three carriers, according to the 
pamphlet, removes the proposal from consideration by the 
committee which reports that the proposal has been rejected. 

Appeal from the standing committee may be taken to a 
general rate committee consisting of 33 members, three from 
each of the eleven states in the territory. That committee votes 
by states in a secret ballot, each state having one vote. 

In the event a proposal is rejected the way is clear for 
what the motor traffic men call independent announcement, 
meaning that the defeated carrier will have the rate published 
notwithstanding the committee rejection. 

The foregoing is only an outline of part of the work. The 
pamphlet tells about interterritorial committee and overhead 
committee action; also about the procedure under which the 
Conference asks the Commission to suspend the tariff schedules 
of the carrier taking “independent announcement” action and the 
methods used in the case of proposals involving other tar‘ff 
bureaus in other territories. 


Cc. M. F. A. BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT MEETING 


Speakers at an all-day meeting of the business develop- 
ment section of the Central Motor Freight Association, to be 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 20, will include: 
John Wesley Coates, sales specialist; Earl N. Cannon, pres- 
ident, Yellow Truck Lines, on “The Industry’s Stake in Sales- 
manship,” and W. H. Ott, Jr., traffic manager, Kraft-Phoenix 
Cheese Company, Chicago. 

_W. P. Whalen, general traffic manager, Wheelock Brothers 
Freight Service, Chicago, has arranged to present a humorous 
skit on problems confronting traffic managers. The film “Strat- 
egy of Selling” will be shown by the Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago. The meeting will end with an open forum discussion, 
to be presided over by John Viking, president, Webber Cartage 
Line, Waukegan, IIl., chairman for the day. 

Ted Baker, Spector Motor Service, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 


FARMERS’ AUTO TAX 


American farmers are now paying an average special mo- 
tor vehicle tax bill 85 per cent as great as their general prop- 
erty taxes, according to a nation-wide survey issued by the 
National Highway Users Conference. 

The survey compares gasoline taxes, state and federal, 
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and license fees of farm-owned vehicles in 15 states with gen- 
eral property taxes on farm lands. States included in the study 
are: California, Colorado, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee and Washington. 

Relationship of special motor vehicle taxes to farm general 
property taxes is greatest in Louisiana where gasoline taxes 
and license fees paid by farmers are 157 per cent of their prop- 
erty taxes while the ratio of special motor taxes to property 
taxes was lowest in the eastern and New England states, ac- 
cording to the survey. 

Indicating that the same ratio of special motor vehicle 
taxes to property taxes could apply to other “low income 
groups,” the conference publication states, “it is thought that a 
survey to compare the two greatest revenue producing special 
motor imposts with general property taxes paid annually by 
farmers will be representative of all other citizens in the low 
income group.” 


MOTOR ORDERS STAYED 


The Commission, by division 5, has stayed until its further 
order the recommended orders made in the following motor 
carries cases: 

MC 78565 Sub. No. 1, Irving E. Wilcox, extension of opera- 
tions. 

MC 10655 Sub. No. 2, Roethlisberger Transfer Co., exten- 
sion of operations; MC 100026, Frank W. Parmenter, contract 
carrier application. 


D. & R. G. W. REORGANIZATION 


The Railroad Credit Corporation has filed a memorandum 
in Finance No. 11002, the Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Co. reorganization, giving the Commission an “interpreta- 
tion and clarification” of the treatment of the collaterally se- 
cured claim of the Railroad Credit Corporation proposed by 
Examiner M. S. Jameson in his proposed report of Aug. 26 in 
a” reorganization proceeding (see Traffic World, Aug. 30, 
p. 528). 

The memorandum said that, as construed by the credit 
corporation, the examiner’s report had adopted in its entirety 
the treatment recommended by the Commission in its modified 
report and order of April 2, 1940, which, said the corporation, 
“was and is acceptable to this corporation.” To clarify its posi- 
tion, however, the credit corporation said a statement on page 24 
of the examiner’s report dealing with objections of the corpora- 
tion to the federal court’s proposal should be revised to read 
as follows: 

The Credit Corporation objects to the court’s proposal for the reason 
that it proceeds on the theory that this corporation is indebted to the 
debtor and in providing for payment of its claim in cash the judge 
has deducted from the credit corporation’s claim the debtor’s undis- 
tributed book balance, which includes income earned upon the marshall- 
ing and distributing fund. It also contends that under the theory 
outlined in the court plan a distribution of more than 100 per cent of 
the debtor’s contribution to the fund would have to be made, which it 
is stated is hardly to be expected. The credit corporation contends that 
distributive shares do not constitute a debt to the debtor unless and 


until funds are available and a distribution is actually declared, set 
aside or made. 


MEATS AND PACKING-HOUSE PRODUCTS 


; The Commission has announced cancelation of the hearing 
in I. and S. No. 2595, meats and packing house products to, 
from and between southwestern and western trunk line points, 
and related cases, scheduled for Oct. 23, 1941, at Kansas City 
before Examiner Disque, in so far as it concerns the petition 
dated on June 26, 1941, filed by respondents and defendants 
for modification of the orders so as to permit publication of 
reduced rates on fresh meats and packing-house products from 
Kansas City. Mo.-Kan., including Argentine, Kan., to Bates- 
ville, Brinkley, Bridge Junction, Forest City, Hoxie, Jonesboro, 
Newport, Paragould, Walnut Ridge, and Wynne, Ark., and 
other intermediate points, via routes through southwestern ter- 
ritory intermediate to Winona, Miss. It said the respondents 
and defendants had withdrawn their petition. 

Hearing in the proceedings concerning the petition filed by 
respondents and defendants, dated July 17, 1941, requesting 
modification of the orders to permit publication of reduced 
rates on fresh meats and packing-house products from Kansas 
City, Mo.-Kan., including Argentine, Kan., to Blytheville, Fort 
Smith, Jonesboro, Little Rock, Pine Bluff, and Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Ark., without corresponding reductions from other 
points in western trunk line territory, it said, would proceed 
as now scheduled, Oct. 23, 1941, at Kansas City, Mo., before 
Examiner Disque. 

The Commission also said the hearing in MC C-225, fresh 
meats—Kansas City to Arkansas, and fourth section applica- 
tion No. 469, et al., scheduled for Oct. 23, 1941, at Kansas City, 
Mo., before Examiner Disque, would also proceed. 








Traffic Club Doings 


Items for this column are solicited and when they are sent and not 
published it is because they are inappropriate or not timely. Copies 
of a club’s publication or the notices it sends to members are 
usually not sufficient, because often they are received too late to be 
of value. THE TRaFFic WorLD goes to press in Chicago Friday of 
each week. News of coming or past events, such as meetings, din- 
ners and election of officers, is desired. If publicity is looked for it 
should be made the duty of someone in the club to keep us ade- 
quately and promptly informed.—Editor THs TRrarFic WorLD. 





The twentieth annual meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America will be held at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 21 and 22. The 
two general business sessions will be 
held on those days, but activities will 
begin Sunday evening, October 19, 
with a reception for officers, directors 
of the association and their ladies by 
officers and directors of the Milwaukee 
Traffic Club and chairmen of local 
convention committees and their ladies 
in the club room of the Schroeder 
Hotel. 

The following morning, Monday, 
October 20, at 10:00 a. m., there will 
be a meeting of the association’s board 
of directors in the English room. At 
1:00 p. m. there will be a luncheon for 
editors of club publications, at which 
James L. Merrick, Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, Chicago, chairman of 
the association’s club publications com- 
mittee, will preside. Walter Belson, 
manager of 
the Wisconsin 
Motor Freight Association and instruc- 
tor in industrial journalism at Mar- 
quette University, will be the speaker. 
There will be a round-table discussion 
of problems of editing and producing 
traffic club bulletins and magazine. 

There will be another luncheon 
that day for delegates of women’s traf- 
fic clubs for the purpose of getting 
acquainted and for discussion of mat- 
ters common to such clubs. 

Those seeking entertainment on 
that day will have a choice among 
three events prepared by the sub-com- 
mittee on entertainment. One group 
will leave at 10:00 a. m. for an all-day 
trip through the Wisconsin Dells, trans- 
portation to be by the Hiawatha, 





Ralph Budd 
Convention Speaker 


streamlined train of the Milwaukee G. C. Heiden 
Road, and by President, Milwaukee 


the Wisconsin 

River. Another will make a sight-see- 
ing tour of Milwaukee in the afternoon. 
A third group will participate in a 
golf tournament at the Blue Mound 
Golf Club. In the evening, there will 
be a buffet dinner and dance at the 
Pfister Hotel for delegates and vis- 
itors. 


Business Sessions 


The first general session of the 
convention will begin at 9:30 a. m., 
Tuesday, October 21. President C. R. 
Musgrave, vice-president, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Okla., will preside. The Rev. Thomas 
B. Lyter, pastor, Washington Park 
Presbyterian Church, will deliver the 
invocation. Carl F. Zeidler, mayor 
of Milwaukee, and George C. Heiden, 
president of the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club, will welcome the delegates. J. 
M. Fitzgerald will report as chairman of the board of directors. 

There will be an address by Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, transportation member of the advisory 
commission to the Council of National Defense. He will be in- 





Paula Glaubitz 
President, Women’s 
Traffic Club of 
Milwaukee 
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troduced by Henry Scandrett, trustee, C. M. St. P. and P. Rail- 
road. 

At noon, there will be a complimentary luncheon to chair- 
men of educational committees of the traffic clubs. G. Lloyd 
Wilson, association vice-president in charge of education and 
esearch, will preside. 

The association’s annual dinner will be held in the evening, 
Mr. Heiden will preside, and Mr. Fitzgerald will introduce the 
speaker, Charles Milton Newcomb, whose address is entitled: 
“What It Is to Be an American?” After the dinner there will 
be dancing. 

Visiting ladies will make a trip 
on the afternoon of that day to Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., where they will have 
luncheon and afterwards inspect the 
plant of the Carnation Milk Company. 

F. A. Doebber, executive vice- 
president of the association, will pre- 
side at the Wednesday session, begin- 
ning at 9:30 a.m. Awards will be made 
in the association’s semi-annual con- 
test for editorials on transportation 
subjects and certificates will be award- 
ed to three men, approved by the board 
of directors, for outstanding merit in 
the field of traffic club educational 
work. 

The following papers, prepared by 
members of traffic clubs, will be pre- 
sented by those members: 

“New Price Policies for the Rail- 
roads,” Elmer A. Smith, general at- 
torney, Illinois Central, Traffic Club of 
Chicago; “New Problems in Handling 
Merchandise Traffic,” W. J. William- 
son, general traffic manager, Sears Roebuck and Company, 
Traffic Club of Chicago; “The Interterritorial Rate Problem,” 
H. A. Hollopeter, traffic director, Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis Traffic Club; “The Administration of 
Part III of the Interstate Commerce Act,” G. E. Talmadge, Jr., 
director, Commission’s bureau of water carriers. 

There will be a meeting of the board of directors in the 
afternoon. 


F. L. DeGroat 


Chairman, Committee on 
Arrangements 


Convention Committees 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club is host to the convention. The 
Women’s Traffic Club of Milwaukee, is cooperating. F. L. 
DeGroat, traffic manager, Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, is 
chairman of the general committee on arrangements. E. C. 
Crow, Chicago and North Western, is vice-chairman of the 
committee; A. J. Buege, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
secretary, and J. J. Firer, Globe Union, Inc., treasurer. Other 
members include Mr. Heiden, C. C. Carlsen, Chicago and North 
Western; M. I. Adams, Cutler-Hammer, Inc.; E. C. Kringel, 
National Carloading Corporation; T. P. Walsh, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company; H. M. Burt, Trans-American Freight Lines, Inc.; 
Paula Glaubitz, Chicago Great Western, president of the 
Women’s ‘Traffic Club of Milwaukee. 

The following are chairmen and vice-chairmen of sub- 
committees: 


Publicity, N. P. Waldoch, Pere Marquette, chairman; E. C. Kringel, 
National Carloading Corporation, vice-chairman; dinner, Fred N. Bohl, 
Milwaukee Coke and Gas Company, chairman; G. L. Nachtsheim, Soo 
Line, vice-chairman; hotel reservations, Ervin Manske, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, chairman; J. M. Zakariasen, Nopak, vice- 
chairman; registration, Hugo Gerhke, Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, chairman; W. V. Hanson, Western Pacific, vice-chairman; enter- 
tainment, R. C. Raybourne, Santa Fe Railway, chairman; F. E. Sonnen- 
berg, Carnation Company, vice-chairman; reception, E. A. Lakl, Mil- 
waukee Road, chairman; A. S. Birchett, Wabash Railway, first vice- 
chairman; M. F. Flicker, Illinois Central, second vice-chairman; trans- 
portation, W. C. Geise, Soo Line, chairman; W. L. Brazee, T. M. E. R. 
and T. Company, vice-chairman; state, A. H. Zastrow, S. O. Smith 
Corporation, chairman; D. G. Sheehar, Grand Trunk Western, vice- 
chairman; program, M. M. Rose, Milcor Steel Company, chairman; 
H. C. Brockee, Board of Harbor Commissioners, vice-chairman; infor- 
mation, T. E. Sommers, Missouri Pacific, chairman; C. C. Nelson, Erie 
Railroad, vice-chairman. 


The following have been appointed to represent their re- 
spective clubs as delegates at the fall meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Milwaukee, Wis., October 21 and 
22: Women’s Traffic Club of Tulsa, Okla.: Leone Thompson 
and Mrs. Calla Waldrep. Rock River Valley Traffic Club, 
George Dennis, Railway Express Agency, Rockford, Ill. Wom- 
en’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Lucille L. Knowlton. Che- 
boygan, Mich., Traffic Club: Henry Augustine and Nic Wahl. 
Transportation Club of Peoria, Ill.: R. B. Smith, commercial 
agent, Illinois Central; J. P. Christie, district freight and pas- 
senger agent, Nickel Plate Road, and C. E. Norris, district 
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freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio-Alton. Indianapolis Women’s 
Traffic Club: Mrs. Edith Lynn, traffic manager, Colley Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. Winston-Salem, N. C., Traf- 
fic Club: L. F. Owen, traffic manager, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. Traffic Club of Wichita, Kans.: V. H. Frisch, man- 
ager, Ralston-Purina Company. Transportation Club of Des 
Moines, Ia.: Frank Davison, chief clerk, Erie Railroad. Junior 
Traffic Club of Chicago: William Noorlag, Jr., Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; L. B. Freeman, Grand Trunk-Canadian 
National Railways; Ray De Groote, Luckenbach Lines; A. S. 
Beery, Railway Express Agency; W. J. Marshall, American 
Chain of Warehouses; Harry W. Anderson, Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company; M. T. Brockman, Plaza Express Company; 
Henry W. Coffman, New York Central; Adolph Halvorsen, Uni- 
versal Carloading and Distributing Company; D. B. Jerolaman, 
Foell Packing Company; Peter J. Klein, Cracker Jack Com- 
pany; John Middleton, Pioneer Paper Stock Company; Arnold 
J. Larson, Masonite Corporation; H. J. Phillips, Chicago, North 
Shore and Milwaukee; George A. Rodocker, Indianapolis For- 
warding Company; James E. Paulan, Acme Steel Company; 
R. J. Bayer, Traffic World; E. T. Hayes, Container Corporation; 
L. T. Swanson, Burlington Route; Charles S. Wyatt, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company; J. L. Merrick, Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe; Royce A. Nickey, Pennsylvania Railroad; J. R. Lyons, Gal- 
lagher and Ascher Company; Sidney Diephouse, Summit Fast 
Freight; T. R. Weitzel, Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad; 
W. P. O’Brien, Illinois Central; Hamilton C. Dod, Decatur 
Cartage Company; A. F. Kuehne, American Excelsior Corpora- 
tion; R. B. Gustafson, Railway Express Agency; J. H. Worshill, 
Canadian Pacific; R. G. Newman, Lasham Cartage Company; 
W. J. Mitchell, Minneapolis, Northfield and Southern, and R. 
M. Luken, Silver Fleet Motor Express. Traffic Club of New 
Orleans: Lacy D. Richeson and J. J. Kornfeld. 

The board of directors of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, by a mail vote, has elected to membership in the 
association the Women’s Traffic Club of Dallas. 





The Traffic Club of Newark has elected the following 
officers: President, Frederick S. Shafer, president, Newark 
Central Warehouse Company; first vice-president, R. M. Regan, 
traffic manager, Irvington Varnish and Insulator Company; 
second vice-president, J. L. McFadden, owner, McFadden 
Foreign Freight Company; treasurer, D. J. Crecca, manager, 
service bureau, New Jersey Motor Truck Association; members, 
board of governors, H. G. Regan, freight representative, Ameri- 
can President Lines; William Burke, traveling freight agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and W. J. Butler, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Seaboard Freight Lines. 

Otto Olsen, traffic manager, Philip Morris and Company, was 
elected president of the Metropolitan Traffic Association of New 
York October 9. Others elected include: First vice-president, 
Murray G. Spang, Lehigh Valley Railroad; second vice-presi- 
dent, C. J. Baker, American Smelting and Refining Company; 
secretary, Ralph Di Martino, M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany; financial secretary, Paul S. Pandolfi, Acme Fast Freight, 
Inc.; treasurer, V. P. Golden, Union Bag and Paper Corporation; 
members, board of governors, E. J. Vohs, Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation; J. J. Johnston, Shein’s Express, Inc., and William 
Molinet, Central of Georgia Railway. 








The Transportation Club of Evansville, Ind., will hold its 
annual dinner, October 22, at the Hotel McCurdy. H. L. Chail- 
laux, director, national Americanism commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion, will be guest speaker. F. Harold Van Orman, presi- 
dent, Van Orman Hotel Company, will act as toastmaster. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul, Minn., held a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Lowry, October 7, at which, R. A. Kirk- 
patrick, lecturer and author, gave an illustrated talk on “Jack- 
son Hole, Wyoming.” 

Elmo Thompson, president, Superior Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., spoke on “New Leadership in the Oil Industry” at a 
luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Tulsa at the Mayo 
Hotel October 7. H. L. Kendall, Baltimore and Ohio, presided. 
At a meeting at the Mayo Hotel, September 30, S. D. Powers, 
New York Central, presided at a program of entertainment pre- 
sented by dance students of the Lew Miller Studio. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis will 
hold a monthly dinner meeting, October 16, at the DeSoto 
Hotel, at which U. G. Lewellyn, secretary, Truckmen of Mis- 
souri, will speak. A program of entertainment has been 
arranged by trucking company members. 

The Traffic Club of New Orleans held a luncheon meeting 
at the Hotel Monteleone, October 6, which was designated as 
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Lykes Lines day. Solon B. Turman, vice-president, Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Company, spoke. Classes in public speak- 
ing began October 8. 

At a monthly dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver, 
October 10, at the Denver Dry Goods tearoom, W. W. Grant, 
member of the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, spoke. 





The Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valiey will hold a monthly 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa., October 
20. Z. Lee Mathers, chairman of the speakers committee, has 
arranged for a showing of the Moore and McCormack Company 
film ‘Incredible Rio.” 

The Ky-O-Va Traffic Club will have its monthly meeting 
at the Knights of Columbus Recreational Center, Ashland, Ky., 
October 13. There will be a program of entertainment and a 
buffet supper. J. E. Lehr, general manager, Middletown Iron 
and Steel Company, Ashland, is in charge of arrangements. 





The United States could obtain a vast new export market 
in China if it would aid in improving China’s transportation 
system, said Julian Arnold, Berkeley, Cal., former commercial 
attaché for the United States to China, speaking at a luncheon 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Chicago October 9. At the pres- 
ent time, the speaker said, China’s transportation system con- 
sisted of approximately 10,000 miles of railway lines, 75,000 
miles of highways suitable for motor travel, and 75,000 motor 
vehicles. The United States had helped in large part to build 
up the present Chinese transportation system, he said, and 
many industries in this country were enjoying increased sales 
of materials in China because improved transportation had 
made China a more productive nation. If private investment 
companies would finance a gigantic expansion of transporta- 
tion facilities in China, that country would become a great pro- 
ductive nation and would be able to repay the investment many 
times over, he said. The speaker was introduced by W. R. 
Cox, freight traffic manager, Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman 
of the club’s public affairs committee, which arranged for the 
program. 





Gill Robb Wilson, president, National Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation, will speak on “The Truth about Aviation—Military 
and Civil” at a monthly dinner meeting of the Women’s Traf- 
fic Club of Greater New York at the Park Central Hotel, 
October 14. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will 
hold a dinner dance in honor of the Illinois Central and the 
Central of Georgia railroads at the Tutwiler Hotel October 21. 
J. L. Bevan, president of the Illinois Central, Chicago, will be 
the guest speaker. The meeting has been designated as an- 
nual railroad night. J. E. Tilford, assistant vice-president, 
traffic department, Louisville and Nashville Railroad, was guest 
speaker at a luncheon meeting at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
October 9. 





Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, director of transportation, division of 
civilian supply, Office of Production Management, and chair- 
man, educational committee, Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, was guest speaker at the monthly dinner meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic and Transportation Club of Baltimore at the 
Hotel Longfellow October 8. Guests included several charter 
members of the club. Members will visit the home of Mrs. 
Summer Parker to inspect a collection of antiques November 
11. They will take a bus trip to Bedford Springs, Pa., October 
19. Much of the trip will be made over the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 





The Traffic Club of New England will hold its first dinner 
meeting of the season, October 16, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. W. Barton Leach, professor of law, Harvard Law Col- 
lege, will speak on ‘Why We Kicked Out the Axis Consuls.” 
There will be a program of music. R. J. Sullivan is chairman 
of the entertainment committee. 





The Traffic Club of Wilmington, Del., held its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel DuPont, October 1. The following were 
elected as members of a nominating committee: H. C. Fergu- 
son, chairman; Edward Hanlon, F. W. Milling, F. L. Lynch, 
and Harvey F. Kerr. The committee will report November 5, 
and officers will be elected December 3. The October 1 meet- 
ing was designated as Associated Traffic Clubs of America night, 
and the following officers and directors of the association 
spoke: Frank Bedford, Philadelphia; Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, 
transportation director, Office of Production Management, 
Washington, D. C., and E. A. Seidl, president, Lock Haven 
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Construction Company, 
oyster roast October 23 


Baltimore. The club will hold an 


George C. Jones, conservator for the Minnesota state De- 
partment of Rural Credits, spoke on “What the Liquidation 
of the Department of Rural Credits Means to the Taxpayer” 
at a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the 
Hotel Nicollet October 9 

The Junior Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis held a 
freight forwarders night meeting at the Gatesworth Hotel, Oc- 
tober 8, at which Roy Peters, secretary and general manager, 
International Carloading Company, spoke on “Freight For- 
warding.” There was a program of music. An annual fall 
dance will be held at the Edgewater Club November 15. Bill 
Mundy is chairman of the dance committee. 


Audrey Andrews, Otex Tank Car Company, has been 
elected president of the Women’s Traffic Club of Tulsa, to fill 
the unexpired portion of the term of Melba Everett, who re- 
signed when she was transferred to Kansas City. Leona 
Thompson, Santa Fe Trail System, was elected vice-president, 
to succeed Miss Andrews. The club held a meeting at the 
Ambassador Hotel, October 1, at which J. Derrell Smith, place- 
ment agent, Oklahoma Commission of Adult Blind, Oklahoma 
City, was the speaker. The club has taken under its sponsor- 
ship Miss Lois Ashworth, a blind girl, and has placed her in a 
position where she is self-supporting. 





The Traffic and Foreign Trade Club of Galveston, Tex., 
sponsored a special meeting of shippers and consignees, in co- 
operation with the Southwest Shippers Advisory Board and the 
supply priorities and allocations board of the Office of Produc- 
tion Administration, October 9, at the Burlington-Rock Island 
Freight Depot. The meeting, held in place of the club’s regu- 
lar semi-monthly meeting, was for the purpose of informing 
the shipping public about transportation problems in the Gal- 
veston area. O. C. Castle, superintendent of transportation, 
Southern Pacific, Houston, was guest speaker. W. L. Meyers, 
chairman of the committee on arrangements, and president of 
the club, presided. A buffet supper was served. 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold a post-season golf 
outing, October 16, at the Tamarack Golf Club, Port Chester, 
N. Y. There will be a luncheon and prizes will be awarded. 
J. F. Adamo is chairman of the sports committee. 

Edward F. Flynn, assistant to vice-president and general 
counsel, Great Northern, St. Paul, Minn., will speak at a din- 
ner meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia at 
the Belgravia Hotel October 14. Mrs. Alice Owens, president, 
will introduce the speaker. 

The Transportation Club of Atlanta, Ga., held its final golf 
outing of the year, October 10, at the Black Rock Country Club. 
It held a fish fry at the Fair Grounds October 2. 





Lt. Col. A. W. Snyder, air corps public relations officer, 
United States army, Ellington Field, Tex., was guest speaker at 
a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Houston at the Rice 
Hotel October 7. A program of entertainment was presented 
by Ralph Huddleston, chairman of the entertainment committee. 





The New Haven, Conn., Traffic Club will hold a monthly 
dinner meeting, October 13, at the Hotel Taft. William J. 
Foran, New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, will 
show his company’s film, “This Is New England.” 





J. Elmer Peake, judge in the St. Joseph, Mich., superior 
court, will speak on “America Plans to Defend the Panama 
Canal,” at a dinner meeting of the South Bend, Ind., Trans- 
portation Club at the Hotel LaSalle, October 20. William 
Smith, agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad, who has retired 
after serving 50 years with the company, will be the guest of 
honor. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland held an October bi-monthly 
meeting and clambake, October 4, at the Pine Ridge Country 
Club, Wickliffe, O. There was golfing, a number of sport 
events, and a dinner. The club is sponsoring classes in traffic 
management at Fenn College this fall. Primary and advanced 
courses are offered members of the club and others. 





First-, second-, and third-year courses in traffic manage- 
ment, sponsored by the Oakland, Cal., Traffic Club, have begun 
at the Merritt Business School, Oakland. Members of the 
club’s educational committee who act as instructors are: J. L. 
Amos, Jr., and Dan T. Costello, Western Pacific; J. W. Day, 
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California Corrugated Culvert Company; William A. Hart, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; C. C. Miller, Chevrolet divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, and S. M. Graham, Encinal 
Terminals. Cliff D. Vargas, Southern Pacific, also is a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo, Mich., will hold its annua] 
chamber of commerce night meeting October 22. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Continental, October 13, at which Edgar Shook, 
president, Kansas City board of police commissioners, will 
speak on “Your Police Department.” Harold Anderson, Kansas 
City chief of police, will be a guest. The club will hold its 
annual fall smoker at Drexel Hall, October 18. There will be 
refreshments and entertainment. A nominating committee will 
be elected at the luncheon meeting on October 27. 





Ken A. Moore, traffic manager, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Detroit, will speak on “Traffic Instrumentalities” 
at a forum meeting of the Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit at 
the Detroit-Leland Hotel October 13. William B. Erb is chair- 
man of the forum committee. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Trustees of the Florida East Coast, in Finance No. 13486, 
have asked the Commission to approve an application to the 
R. F. C. to have the latter purchase the applicants’ equipment 
trust certificates, in an amount not exceeding $1,000,000, the 
proceeds of which are to be used to acquire equipment. In 
Finance No. 13485 the trustees have asked authority to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of the trust certificates which 
are to bear interest at the rate of 2% per cent. The equipment 
is to consist of 6 stainless steel cars, 3 Diesel locomotives and 
60 freight cars, estimated at $1,111,083. 


Statement of Ownership 


The Traffic World, published weekly, at Chicago, Ill., for October 
1, 1941. 

State of Illinois t - 

County of Cook ; 

Before me, a notary public tn and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared E. F. Hamm, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the president 
and treasurer of the Traffic Service Corporation, publisher of The 
Traffic World, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, The Traffic Service Corporation, 418 
South Market St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Business Manager, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest 
Ave., Evanston, Il. 

2. That the owners are: The Traffic Service Corporation, Chicago, IIl.; 
E. F. Hamm, Jr., Winnetka, Ill.; Estate of William Eastman, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Henry A. Palmer, Evanston, Ill.; Ruth Tyler Fullam, La 
Grange, Ill.; Louise Tyler Llewellyn, La Grange, Ill.; Margaret Tyler 
Vial, La Grange, Ill.; Etta T. Browne, La Grange, IIl.; Alice 
F. O’Bannon, Kenmore, N. Y.; Leslie R. Fellows, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Fred P. Fellows, St. Paul, Minn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

‘ The Traffic Service Corporation, Publishers, E. F. Hamm, Jr. 
President and Treasurer. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of October, 1941. 
(Seal) ELEANOR E. KOHNKE. 
(My commission expires October 20, 1941.) 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for infurmation concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this column will be answered questions of both legal and 
@ practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our spe- 
cial service department, will give his opinion in answer to any sim- 
ple question relating to the law of interstate transportation of 
freight. The same man, with long experience and wide knowledge, 
will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do 
not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in 
his work, 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investiga- 
tion herein contemplated. If a more comprehensive answer to a 
question is desired than is thought proper for this column, the 
department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or 
questions from nonsubscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Trafic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


Notice of Claim—Time Within Which Must Be Filed 


lowa.—Question: We notice that in the present bill of lad- 
ing, under section 2 (b), the wording has been changed to the 
extent that this section no longer carries the clause reading: 


Or damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence then no notice 
of claim nor filing of claim shall be required as a condition precedent 
to recovery. 


In view of the fact that this section no longer carries this 
clause, must claims be presented to carrier within nine months 
after delivery of the property, and is it a fact that the carrier 
will not accept the usual notice of intent to file claim given by 
letter within the nine-month period? Under the old contract, 
of course, the carriers would accept this notice of intent to file 
claim, and claims would be considered and paid on their merits 
after the nine-month period had expired. 

Answer: Section 2 (b) of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
Contract Terms and Conditions reads as follows: 


As a condition precedent to recovery, claims must be filed in 
writing with the receiving or delivering carrier, or carrier issuing 
this bill of lading, or carrier on whose line the loss, damage, injury or 
delay occurred, within nine months after delivery of the property (or, 
in case of export traffic, within nine months after delivery at port of 
export), or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within nine months 
after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed; and suits shall be 
instituted against any carrier only within two years and one day 
from the day when notice in writing is given by the carrier to the 
claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim or any part or 
parts thereof specified in the notice. Where claims are not filed or 
suits are not instituted thereon in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions, no carrier hereunder shall be liable, and such claims will 
not be paid. 


__ The above provision of the bill of lading has been published 

in compliance with the following provision of paragraph 11 of 

— 20 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, July 
, 1929: 


Provided further: That it shall be unlawful for any such receiving 
or delivering common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation, 
or otherwise a shorter period for the filing of claims than nine months, 
and for the institution of suits than two years, such period for the 
institution of suits to be computed from the day when notice in writing 
is given by the carrier to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed 
the claim or any part or parts thereof, specified in the notice. 


The present provisions of the bill of lading, of course, 
ai the provisions regarding notice of claim to which 
you refer, 


Damages—Measure of—Replacement Cost 


Indiana.—Question: We had ordered from one of our 
vendors a shipment of parts to go into the manufacture of one 
of our products and shipment has been lost in transit. This 
merchandise cannot now be replaced from this vendor as they 
are now working on government priority merchandise. We 
have the rest of the parts necessary to assemble this article. 
We may be able to get this material from another vendor but 
ata higher price. Can we recover from the carrier any more 
than the original cost of the parts? 

Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore case, 253 U. S. 97, 40 
S. Ct. 504, the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
the provisions formerly carried in the carrier’s bill of lading 
Which provided that the amount of any loss or damage for 
Which any carrier is liable should be computed on the basis 
ot the value of the property at the time and place of shipment, 
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including freight charges, if paid, to be a limitation upon the 
carrier’s liability, and therefore contrary to the Cummins’ 
amendment, and in effect stated that the measure of damages 
was the actual loss caused by the breach of contract of car- 
riage which loss is what the shipper would have had if the 
contract had been performed. Where goods are lost or de- 
stroyed the carrier is liable, as a rule, for their value at place 
of destination at the time they should have been delivered, 
with interest thereon from that time, less the unpaid cost of 
transportation. 

In the Crail case, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 180, the court 
said there is no greater inconvenience in the application of one 
standard of value than the other; that no advantage was per- 
ceived to be gained from an adherence to a rigid uniformity, 
which would justify sacrificing the reason of the rule to the 
letter; that the test of a market value is at the best but a 
convenient means of getting at the loss suffered and it may 
be discarded and more accurate means resorted to if, for any 
special reason, it is not exact or otherwise not applicable. 
The court cited Wilmoth v. Hamilton, 127 Fed. 48, 51; Theiss 
v. Weiss, 166 Pa. St. 9, 19; Pittsburgh Sheet Mfr. Co. v. West 
Penn Sheet Steel Co., 201 Pa. St. 150, and Williston on Con- 
tracts; Sections 1384, 1385. 

While the destination value is ordinarily the measure of 
damages for loss of, injury or delay to the goods, each case 
must be determined by taking into consideration the circum- 
stances surrounding the purchase, sale and transportation of 
the goods. 

If it is not necessary for the consignee to purchase in the 
open market at an increased price, goods to replace those 
damaged in the course of transportation, it would appear from 
the statement of the court in the Crail case that the increased 
replacement cost should be refunded. 


Tariff Interpretation—General Description in Classification Ex- 
ception Takes Precedence Over Specific Description in 
Classification Proper. 


Kentucky.—Question: We shall greatly appreciate your 
opinion as to proper rating to apply on L. C. L. shipment of 
hand saws in cartons billed from Philadelphia to Louisville on 
May 29th. 

Item 1120, Monark Motor. Freight Tariff I. C. C. No. 33 
provides for third class rating on mechanics hand tools. Inas- 
much as this description is not qualified in any way by reference 
to the classification or further description, the rating provided 
therein will necessarily include all kinds of tools. Although 
saws are described in the National Motor Freight Classifica- 
tion, it is our understanding that a rate under a generic com- 
modity description such as mechanics hand tools is properly 
applicable on hand saws. 

If the third class rate as provided in Russell’s Exceptions 
will apply, it will be appreciated if you will cite Interstate 
Commerce Commission decisions in support thereof. 

Answer: The Commission has held that a general descrip- 
tion in the commodity tariff removes a more specific description 
in the classification proper. Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. v. 
N. & A., 104 I. C. C. 186; Colorado Culvert & Flume Co. v. 
Atchison, T. & S. F., 160 I. C. C. 48; and consistent with this 
view it holds that classification exceptions sheets are independent 
of the classification proper. Lawrence Const. Co. v. L. & N., 
115 I. C. C. 439; City of Lakeland v. A. C. L., 152 I. C. C. 621; 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. v. S. A. L., 161 I. C. C. 71. In the latter 
case the Commission said: 


When one rate is provided in the classification proper and another 
in the exceptions thereto, the rating in the exceptions takes precedence, 
and must be applied, even though the classification description is 
more specific. 


In Continental Paper & Bag Corp. v. Boston & M. R., 209 
I. C. C. 263, the Commission stated that the general description 
(wrapping paper) takes the article out of the Classification 
even though the classification is more specific. 

Ratings on hand saws are carried in the classification 
proper under the general heading of “Tools.” Ratings are also 
carried therein under the same general heading on “Mechanics 
Hand Tools, N. O. I.” 

As the rating in the exception sheet applies on mechanics 
hand tools, without qualification, we are of opinion the rating 
is applicable on hand saws, which articles apparently come 
within the term. 


Tariff Interpretation 
Illinois.—Question: Will you please interpret for us the 
proper minimum weight applicable to 30,000 pounds of food 
preserving compound, in bulk in barrels, La Salle, Ill., to New 
York, N. Y. 
Item 18675, of the Consolidated Classification provides 
third class L. C. L., and Class 37%, C. L., minimum weight 
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36,000 pounds, while Agent Jones Exceptions No. 130-A, in the 
first paragraph of Item 4335 authorizes 30,000 pound minimum 
at Class 40 upon the “drug” group (in which this article is 
contained) when “rated in car loads or any quantity, class 40 
or higher in the official classification.” 

Would not the term “any quantity” include LCL? 

I do not find that any item in either the above drug list or 
“Foodstuffs etc.” in the Classification is designated as “A Q” 
under carload minimum weight in the Classification. 

Answer: The pertinent portions Item 4335 of CFA Tariff 
No. 130-A, Agent B. T. Jones’ ICC No. 3539, read as follows: 


Drugs, medicines, chemicals * * * in straight or mixed carloads, 
as named in Note 139, pages 98 to 101, incl., rated in carloads or any 
quantity, Class 40 or higher in the Official Classification or in this 
tariff * * * min. wt. 30,000 lbs. * * * Class 40. 


As we read this item the Class 40 rating provided for 
therein will apply on Food Curing, Food Preserving or Food 
Seasoning Compounds, in carloads, at a minimum weight of 
30,000 pounds. 

Under the provisions of Item 4335, the Class 40 rating 
provided therein will apply on articles listed in Note 139 re- 
ferred to therein which are rated in either carload or any 


quantity Class 40 or higher in the Official Classification or in 
CFA Tariff 130-A. 


Damages—Special 


INinois.—Question: A shipment of hosiery was made which 
included a range of sizes from the smallest to the largest and 
this shipment was made to a jobber or wholesaler. The rail- 
road company accepted the shipment in two cartons. One car- 
ton contained only intermediate sizes. The shipment arrived 
at destination one case short, and consequently the consignee 
received only small sizes and large sizes. Hosiery received in 
a broken size range is not readily salable, and not salable at 
all on the basis of the invoice rendered by the manufacturer 
which was based on delivery of a complete size scale. 

The railroad acknowledged loss of the carton. In the mean- 
time the style had been discontinued and could not be replaced 
by the manufacturer. The consignee has on hand only small 
sizes and large sizes of the style in question. A portion of the 
quantity of large sizes and small sizes not only was forwarded 
jn the shipment on which the loss occurred, but were forwarded 
in a shipment the day previous on which no loss occurred. 
This means that the consignee has on hand merchandise which 
was received without exception which has greatly depreciated 
in value because of loss occurring on the second shinment. 
Under these circumstances, will you please advise the follow- 
ing: 

Is the railroad liable for the invoice value of the goods 
only which were lost? 

Is a claim in order covering the loss sustained by the con- 
signee because of the depreciated value of the proportion of his 
stock affected by the loss of the second shipment? 

If the manufacturer accepted the return of the merchan- 
dise from the consignee as received, would claim for all freight 
charges incurred be in order? 

Answer: In our opinion, the carrier is liable only for the 
value of the goods which were lost. 

Damaves in excess thereof fall under the heading of spec‘al 
damages, which are recoverable only in the event that notice is 
given the carrier at the time the goods are delivered to the 
carrier for transportation that such damages will result. See 
Marcia Frocks, Inc. v. New York Dress Delivery, 29 N. Y. S. 
2nd 322. 

In this case it was held that a trucking company, engaged 
as a common carrier, which lost package of dress fronts turned 
over to it for delivery to plaintiff was liable only for the value 
of the fronts under circumstances of case, and was not liable 
for value of dresses which allegedly were rendered valueless 
upon loss of the fronts because of impossibility of procuring 
matching material to manufacture new fronts. 


Damages—Measure of Cost of Repairs 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Will you please give us vour 
opinion together with citations relative to the pavment of loss 
and damage claims, wherein the factory overhead is included. 

We have presented claim against the trucking carrier to 
cover the cost of renairing. together with the mater‘al in mak- 
ing the necessary repairs, plus factorv overhead of 150% of our 
labor item. The carrier has refused to nay this item in our 
claim; and we would, therefore. ask that you please inform 
us as to vour opinion. and if there are any citations of the 
courts regarding this feature of claim. 

Answer: While it is not clearly established by a great 
number of cases (except live stock shipments, as to which 
shipments it is the duty of the consignee to care for the injured 
stock so as to render the injury as light as possible), that the 
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shipper has the right to repair goods which have been damaged 
in transit and charge the carrier with the cost thereof, it seems 
to be fair and reasonable that a carrier should compensate a 
shipper for the expense of reconditioning or repairing goods 
which have been damaged through the negligence of the car. 
rier, if the result of the shipper’s efforts is to restore the goods 
to their original value or to enhance the value of the goods 
to a figure in excess of their value in the damaged condition 
in which received, after deducting the cost of the reconditioning. 
See the following cases in which such damages have been 
allowed: P. & S. F. R. Co. v. Shell, 265 S. W. 758; American 
Railway Express Co. v. Judd, 104 Sou. 418; St. L. S. W. Ry Co, 
v. Tucker, 255 S. W. 553; Wilson Poultry & Egg Co. v. Mo. 
Pac. R. Co., 215 Pac. 1020; Galveston & S. A. Ry. Co. v. Stand- 
ard Rice Co., 34 S. W. (2d) 619. 

While we can find no decisions in point it would appear 
that a figure which approximates the overhead cost for repairs 
to goods injured by a carrier while in transportation should 
be recoverable. 


Tariff Interpretation—Minimum Rates 


Wisconsin.—Question: 
tion of the following: ; 

Agent Kipp’s Tariff I. C. C. A-3275, Tariff 386-B, Supple- 
ment 3, Item 4310-A, Note 1. ; 

There appears to be some confusion as to the proper 
interpretation of this item. A class 70 rating is provided under 
Column D which according to our interpretation applies on 
minimum charges only. Some traffic representatives seem to 
claim that the Class 70 rating can be applied in this item 
and still maintain column D as a minimum. The question is, 
can we apply a Class 70 rating under Column D, or does it 
pertain strictly to the minimum charge? 

Answer: Item 4310-A of Supplement No. 3 to Agent Kipp’s 
I. C. C. A-3275, Tariff No. 386-B reads in part as follows: 


Cotton work clothing, viz.: Overalls, jumpers, pants and shirts, 
also children’s playsuits and jackets, in machine pressed bales or boxes, 
Any quantity. 


We will appreciate an interpreta- 


Class 
Southern Classification 
For Application, see Item 1 


| | 
its. 


70 
(See Note 1) 


Note 1—Applies only from Southern stations shown in Note 1 of 
Item 1 to northern stations shown in Note 2 of Item 1, except will not 
apply where ratings are provided on same articles in Item 4300, 


Item 1-A of Supplement 2 to same tariff reads in part as 
follows: 
Application 


D—Applies, except as otherwise provided in individual items: 
FROM stations in Southern territory (see Note 1). TO stations 
in Northern territory (See Note 2 in connection with minimum rates 
provided in tariffs, as follow: 
Section 2, Part 4 of W. T. L. Tariff No. 385, Agent L. E. Kipp’s 
I. C. C. No. A-3020, Agent F. D. Miller’s I. C. C. No. 438, Agent B, T. 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 3245 and Agent J. R. Peel’s I. C. C. No. 3118. 

Section 3, Item 127, S. W. L. Tariff No. 254, Agent J. R. Peel's 
I. C. C. No. 2883, Agent F. D. Miller’s I. C. C. No. 162. 

FROM stations in Kansas and Missouri TO stations in Ark., La. 
Miss. and Tenn. shown in Note 4 in connection with minimum rates 
provided in following tariff: 

Section 3, Item 127, S. W. L. Tariff No. 254, Agent J. R. Peel's 
I. C. C. No. 2883, Agent F. D. Miller’s I. C. C. No. 162. 

Note 1—Southern territory includes all stations in Ala., Ark., Fla. 
Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N. C., 8. C.. Tenn. and Va. : 

Note 2—Northern territory includes all stations in Colo., Ia., Kan. 
Mich. (Upper Peninsula), Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., S. D., Wis. and 
Wyo. 


It will be noted that the application covering the Class 7 
rating published in Column D of Item 4310-A states, “in con- 
nection with minimum rates provided in tariffs, as follows. 
With this in mind we agree with your interpretation that the 
above rating applies in connection with minimum rates only. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing 28504, October 9, Washington, D. C., canceled and reas 
signed October 29, Washington, D. C., Examiner Fuller. 

Hearing, 28000 Sub. 60, application Winston-Salem Southbound . 
approval of proposed modification of systems or devices, set for Oct 1 
at Roanoke, Va. i 

Hearing MC 7450 Sub. 8, October 8, Washington, D. C., postpone 
to October 10. Washington, D. C., Examiner Hand. 

Hearing MC 68645, Sub. 2, October 8, Washington, D. C., canceled 

Hearing MC 87110, October 10, Brooklyn, N. Y., postponed to De 
cember 8, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y., Examiner Burns. 
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HOW GENTLE THESE BIG FELLOWS CAN BE! 



























Look at the 9,318 tons of 
eggs that were shipped over 
Chesapeake and Ohio last year 
—not a cracked shell in a train 
load! And countless other 
products, equally perishable, 
ride Chesapeake and Ohio in 
perfect safety! 


HESAPEAKE AND OHIO'S smooth, even 
roadbeds, A-1 equipment and intelligent, 
well trained personnel form a service combina- 
tion that means DEPENDABILITY to hundreds 
of shippers. Shippers of everything from eggs to 
metal castings . . . from glass and chinaware to 
sand and gravel. Yes, shippers everywhere are 
pleased with Chesapeake and Ohio's efficient 
cooperative service . . . why not put it to work 
for your company? For quick service, get in 
touch with your nearest Chesapeake and Ohio 
representative or GEO. W. WOOD, Freight 
Traffic Manager—Solicitation, Chesapeake and 


Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 968) 
October 17—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel—Jt. Bd. 81: 
MC 102564—Braden-Bell Tractor & Equipment Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., certificate. 
October 17—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel—Examiner Werner: 
MC 103050 EX—Colville Auto Freight, Spokane, Wash. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
Fourth section ap. 19177—Rail-water-rail rates to and from Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
28371—Berwind Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
28572—Rickert Rice Mills, Inc., et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
28250—Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., vs. Norfolk Southern 
et al. 
Ex Parte MC 22—New England motor carrier rates. 
October 17—Wichita, Kan.—Broadview Hotel—Jt. Bd. 52: 
MC 102880—O. R. Watts, Sedan, Kan., certificate. 
* MC 29788 Sub. 22—Yellow Transit Co., Oklahoma City, 
cate to extend operations. 
October 18—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Exmainer Haley: 
MC 47495 Sub. 1—Mountain View Coach Lines, Inc., Coxsackie, N. Y. 
October 18—Boston, Mass.—Lenox Hotel—Examiner Russell: 
W-412—Boston Tow Boat Co., BWC 2-A, contract carrier application. 
October 18—BostOn, Mass.—Hotel Manger—Examiner Ormond: 
MC 26828 Sub. 1—Angers Transportation Co., Middleborough, Mass., 
certificate to extend operations. 
October 18—Davenport, la.—U. S. Court—Jt. Bd. 54: 
MC 102477—Garrett Transfer, Nauvoo, Ill., permit. 
October 18—Des Moines, la.—Kirkwood Hotel—Examiner Dunn: 
1. & S. M-1788—Vegetables and melons, Muscatine, Ia., to Twin 
Cities. 
October 18—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Utilities—Examiner Schubert: 
MC 54853 Sub. 2—Beverage Transportation Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
tificate to extend operations. 
October 18—Jackson, Miss.—New 
ford: 
MC 102937—Kilmer Transportation Co., Inc., Canton, Miss., 


October 18—Los Angeles, Calif.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 75: 
MC 45246—Morey Truck Co., Huntington Park, Calif. 


Okla., certifi- 


cer- 
Heidelberg Hotel—Examiner Brad- 


permit. 





Personal Notes 





Edward F. O’Shea, traffic manager, Merchants Biscuit Com- 
pany, Denver, and secretary-treasurer of the Traffic Club of 
Denver, died October 4. 


Stanley J. How has been appointed assistant to vice-presi- 


dent in charge of operations for the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb. 


Harry A. Fischer, owner, Caldwell Motor Freight Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the Michigan Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Lansing, Mich. 


Carl W. Dilli, William L. Taylor, and Samuel R. Goodman 
have been appointed assistants to freight traffic manager for the 
Southern Railway at Washington, D. C. 


The Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, Mich., has an- 
nounced the following appointments: Harry R. Fruehauf, 
elevated from a vice-presidency to the first vice-presidency; 
Roy A. Fruehauf, who was a vice-president, now vice-president 
in charge of operations; L. C. Allman, vice-president, named a 
member of the executive committee; A. L. Stubble, general 
sales manager, promoted to be vice-president and director of 
sales; Robert Kirksey, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Fruehauf Trailer Company of California, now 
vice-president of the Fruehauf Trailer Company; Roy Warren, 
formerly purchasing agent, now director of purchases; John 
Votypka, formerly chief engineer, now director of engineering. 

The Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic League will hold a 
dinner meeting at the Prospect House, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
October 13. Members of the league from Niagara Falls, 
Tonawanda and Lockport, will be hosts. The league’s rate, 
motor transportation and legislative committees will report. 
There will be open forum discussions on subjects to be sug- 
gested by the members. 

Clem W. Gottschalk has been appointed general traffic 
manager for the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation at Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding H. E. Graham, who will retire November 1 
after serving with the company for 15 years. 

Cyrus A. Anderson, Seatrain Lines, Inc., spoke on and 

showed a motion picture of the transportation of loaded freight 
cars on steamships operated by his company, at a dinner meet- 
ing of Phi Alpha Gamma Upsilon, traffic fraternity of the 
Golden Gate College, San Francisco, October 2. 
W. C. Money has been appointed traveling freight agent at 
Dallas, Tex., for the Kansas City Southern-Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 

W. B. Simmons has been appointed assistant superintend- 


ent, LaCrosse division, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, at 
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Daytons Bluff, Minn., succeeding J. E. Carroll, who was granted 
leave of absence. 

J. H. McEachern has been named general western agent 
at Chicago for the Savannah and Atlanta Railway. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo, N. Y., held a motive 
power quiz night meeting at the Hotel Statler, October 9. Ques- 
tions on motive power were asked of a board of experts con. 
sisting of the following: G. W. Caley, New York Central; G. My. 
Boh, Erie Railroad; H. F. Eisele, Wabash Railway; R. E. Big- 
elow, Lehigh Valley; M. A. Quinn, Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, and L. M. Moore, Baltimore and Ohio. There Was a 
program of entertainment and a buffet supper. A. A. Ray. 
mond, superintendent, fuel and locomotive performance, New 
York Central, was general chairman of committees on arrange. 
ment. 

C. W. Hardy has been named general agent for the Mis. 
souri Pacific at Phoenix, Ariz., succeeding H. L. Engel, who 
died. In reporting the promotion in these columns last week, 
the name of the railroad was omitted. 

W. J. Hanning, former chief of traffic section, state pro- 
curement office for Illinois, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, has been appointed traffic manager, Taylor Forge and 
Pipe Works, Chicago. 

Ralph G. Carlson has been named general agent at Chi- 
cago for the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 

C_E, Child, member of the research board created by the 
transportation act of 1940, will speak at the annual dinner of 
the National Automobile Transporters Association at the Book- 
Cadillae Hotel, Detroit, October 20. John L. Rogers, member of 
the Comimission, and Ted V. Rodgers, president, American 
Trucking Associations, also will speak. The association will 


hold an election of officers at a business meeting the afternoon 


of the same day. 


~ C. E. Finley has been appointed assistant to freight traffic 
manager for the Great Northern at St. Paul, Minn. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTEH—Items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have been 
added since the last issue of THs TRaFFic WorLD,. New assignments 
now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein shown 
will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 13—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Haley: 
1. & S. M-1729—Gordon & Warren, from or to Mass., N. J., and N.Y. 
points. 
MC 52795 Sub. 1—H. E. Ballway, Hudson, N. Y., 
operations. 


October 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Jt. Bd. 101: 
MC 23620, Sub. 13—Georgia Motor Express, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 
MC 34675, Sub. 4—A. A. A. Highway Express, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., cer 
tificate to extend operations. 


October 13—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Messer: 
MC 1503, Sub. 28—Central Greyhound Lines, Inc., Cleveland, O., cer 
tificate to extend operations. 


October 13—Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. George Hotel—Examiner Russell: 
1. & S. 5058—Sugar, Boston to New England. 


October 13—Chicago, II1.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Hanrahan: 
MC 102852—Steel Dispatch, Inc., Gary, Ind., certificate. 


October 13—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities—Examiner Borroughs: 
1. & S. M-1799—Rubber products, etc., between southern and Ohio 
points. 
October 13—Davenport, la.—U. S. Court—Jt. Bd. 92: 
MC 102608—Burlington-Chicago Cartage, Galesburg, IIl., 
MC 102972—C. R. Ham, Earlville, Ia., certificate. 


October 13—El Paso, Tex.—Hotel Paso Del Norte—Jt. Bd. 33: 
MC 102506—Country Club Bus Line, El Paso, Tex., certificate. 
MC 102528—Oilfield Transportation Co., Odessa, Tex., permit. 
October 13—Greensboro, N. C.—U. S. Court—Examiner McCaslin: 
“ = and Sub. 3—Atlantic States Motor Lines, Inc., High Point, 
October 13—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Examiner Schubert: 
% & S. M-1808—Stone and brick, York, Pa., to Md. points. 
. & S. M-1810—Flour, Glen Rock, Pa., to Baltimore, Md. 
October 13—Indianapolis, Ind.—State Comm.—Examiner Lawton: 
. & S. M-1789—Abshier Trucking Co., minimum charges on iron and 
Ree articles. 
. & S. M-1688—Delivery and transit services in C. F. A. territory. 


Prete ot 13—Jackson, Miss.—New Heidelberg Hotel—Jt. Bd. 97 
MC 60850 Subs. 6 and 7—McDonough Motor Express, Inc., Meridian, 
Miss., certificate to extend operations. 
October 13—Los Angeles, Calif.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 75: 
MC 78786 Sub. 62—Pacific Motor Trucking Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
certificate to extend operations. 
October 13—Los Angeles, Calif.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 
MC 43762 Sub. 6—Pacific Freight Lines, Los Angeles, Cait, 
cate to extend operations. 
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SUPER-SPEED 








THAT GETS TO THE POINT! 


Whether your firm is concentrating on de- 
fense orders, consumer business or combining 
both—-you find it’s tougher than ever to get 
the material you need when you want it. Air 
Express does the transportation job with 
super-speed that gets to the point with what- 
ever you send or order. 


A precision instrument, a spare part or re- 
placement, blueprints or a heavy machine— 
anything a plane can carry—flies 3 miles a 
minute between 370 key cities. Fast air-rail 
connections to 23,000 off-airline points. No 
extra charge for special pick-up and special 
delivery within our regular vehicle limits in 
all cities and principal towns. 


International Air Express service regularly 
to and from Canada, Latin America, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Bermuda, Australasia, the Philip- 
pines and Far East. Phone Railway Express, 
Air Express Division. 


‘FASTEST WAY’ MEANS AIR EXPRESS 


EXPRESS 





Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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October 13—Minneapolis, Minn.—Nicollet Hotel—Examiner Peterson: 
1. & S. M-1811—Bags, Twin Cities to Minn. and N. D. points. 
1. & S. M-1815—Petroleum, Duluth to N. D. points. 
October 13—Norfolk, Va.—Monticello Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
W-221—J. A. Owen, dba Elizabeth City-Carolina Line, authority sec. 
tion 309. 


October 13—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Examiner Dunn: 
MC 86484 Sub. 2—Rickerd Transfer Co., Omaha, Neb., permit to ex. 
tend operations. 


October 13—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel—Jt. Bd. 80: 
MC 28594 Sub. 2—Grand Coulee Motor Freight, Spokane, certificate 
to extend operations. 


October 13—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel—Examiner Werner: 
MC 28594 Sub. 1EX—Grand Coulee Motor Freight, Spokane, certifi- 
cate of exemption. 


October 13—Springfield, Mass.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Ormond: 
MC 44544—W & G Motor Express, West Springfield, Mass., certificate 
or permit. 
October 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
28702—Semet-Solvay Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 


October 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gray: 
W-46—Harrison Transportation Co., authority section 309. 


October 13—Wichita, Kan.—Broadview Hotel—Examiner Dawson: 
MC C-303—Feed, salt—from and to Kans. and Mo. 
1. & S. M-1809—W. C. Barrett Feed and Poultry to and from Kan. 
and Mo. 
October 14—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Haley: 
|. & S. M-1781—Fitzgerald Brothers, commodities from and to New 
York points. 
October 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Jt. Bd. 101: 
MC 61628, Sub. 1—Benton Rapid Express, Savannah, Ga., certificate 
to extend operations. 
MC 102125—Wilkes Bus Line, Athens, Ga. 


| October 14—Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. George Hotel—Examiner Messer: 


MC 22416—A. Martielli, Jersey City, N. J., certificate of permit. 


October 14—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Examiner Konigsberg: 
W-29—Federal Motor Ship Corp., Form BWC 2-A—contract carrier 
application. 
October i4—Columbus, O.—Deshler-Wallick Hotel—Exam. Borroughs: 
MC C-245—Aller & Sharp—Ready Truck Lines, minimum rates and 
charges. 
1. & S. M-1792—Aller & Sharp, minimum charges Columbus to Chl- 
cago. 


| October 14—Davenport, la.—U. S. Court—Jt. Bd. 46 and 194: 


MC 95922, Sub. 2—M. P. Pace, Muscatine, Ia., certificate to extend 
operations. 

MC 101472, Sub. 3—L. E. Boling, Kewanee, Ill., permit to extend op- 
erations. 


| October 14—EI Paso, Tex.—Hotel Paso Del Norte—Jt. Bds. 33 and 129: 


MC 69764, Sub. 1—W. E. Whitfield, Las Cruces, N. M., certificate to 
extend operations. 

MC 100204, Sub. 2—A. H. Putts, Deming, N. M., certificate to extend 
operations. 


October 14—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Examiner Schubert: 
1. & S. M-1767—Brick, fruit, Md., Pa., W. Va. to eastern points. 
1. & S. M-1825—Premium Coal Co. to and from Harrisburg, Pa. 
October 14—Indianapolis, Ind.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 72: 
MC 44290 Sub. 1—Husman & Roper Freight Lines, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo, 


October 14—Jackson, Miss.—New Heidelberg Hotel—Jt. Bd. 97: 


MC 75839 Subs. 4 and 5—Magee Truck Lines, Inc., Jackson, Miss., 
certificate to extend operations. 


| October 14—Los Angeles, Calif.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 167: 


MC 13265—H. V. Averitt, Los Angeles, common carrier application. 


October 14—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Examiner Dunn: 
1. & S. M-1820—Petroleum products, Kansas and Missouri to Nebraska. 
October 14—Portland, Ore.—Multnomah Hotel—Jt. Bd. 172: 
MC 42487 Subs. 39 and 42—Consolidated Freightways, Inc., Portland, 
Ore., certificate to extend operations. 
October 14—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel—Jt. Bd. 5: 
MC 60866 Sub. 9—Cater’s Motor Freight System, Inc., Spokane, Wash., 
certificate to extend operations. 
October 14—Springfield, Mass.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 22 and Exam- 
iner Ormond: 
MC 111 Sub. 1—S. H. Vigeant, Adams, Mass., certificate to extend 
operations. 
MC 41626 Sub. 2—E. H. Elwell, Lyonsville, Mass., certificate to °” 
tend operations. 


October 14—St. Louis—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
28664—Smith-Rowland Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Fourth section ap. 15098—Sewage sludge to southern ports. 
Fourth section ap. 15574 et al.—Sewage sludge and tankage from WIS. 
Fourth section ap. 17956—Sewage sludge from Chicago, IIl. 


October 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
27648 et al.—Ashland Coal & Ice Co., Inc., et al. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. 
27739—Rivermont Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 


October 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hand: 
MC 102616—Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., York, Pa., certificate. 


October 14—Wichita, Kan.—Broadview Hotel—Jt. Bd. 52: 
MC 73481, Sub. 1—Danford Bus Line, Garden City, Kan., certificate. 
MC 102499—C. L. Owen, Hutchinson, Kan., certificate. 
MC 102442—P. McCune, Winfield, Kan., certificate. 
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DESIGNED 
lis FOR THE 
to ex: D bE FE N S E 
tificate OF YOUR 
i PRODUCTS 
@ Shipping containers, scien- 
a ae tifically designed, in the 
fe ae General Box laboratory are 
_ helping scores of manufac- 
ie : : turers save hours and dollars—eliminate damage—keep pace 
with stepped-up production. 
n: Defense needs make it advisable to use the box, crate or special 
container which will best meet today’s requirements. Let our 
m Kan. skilled technicians help you determine the type which you can 
use most advantageously today. 
to New Regular and Dependable 13 PLANTS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
° Ample production facilities and modern equipment produce 
rtificate Service to containers for practically every type of product. The 
strategic location of G-B plants assures prompt 
ser HAVANA * PANAMA * JAMAICA delivery 
= SEND FOR THIS FREE MANUAL—lIllustrated. Shows 
. Gai COSTA RICA ” HONDURAS how products similar to yours are packed and shipped 
; in General Boxes and Crates which effect important 
_ COLOMBIA * GUATEMALA economies. Write today. 
ates and 
wo BRITISH HONDURAS GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
’ U N H T E D F R U H T C 0 M PA N Y District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Mil- 
o extend : . waukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, East St..Louis, Winchendon. Continental Box Com- 
Pier 3, North River, New York pany, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 
ctend op- 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans : 2 
and 129: 
ificate to 
@ 
o extend 
-e~ 1) Southern Steamship Company 
oints, (Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
Pa. 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


jt. Louls, Philadelphia, Penna. and 


— Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 
ication. From Philadelphia . . . . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
iil From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
a Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars STARRETT-LEHIGH 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1e, Wash., 1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDING 


OUTSTANDING as its dominance over New York’s West 





nd Exam- Side midtown skyline, the STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING 
‘s offers the manufacturer and distributor superior advantages: 
to extend ROUTE VIA 
e Lehigh Valley R. R. freight terminal on street level; 
ate to e¥ tn cae 


elevators direct to rail yard platform 


e Truck elevators to all floors, affording street floor 
facilities throughout 


eFloor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. feet. Smaller 
units may be leased 


e High safety standards—lJow insurance rates 

e Live steam for manufacturing purposes 

e Fast passenger elevators; restaurant; barber shop. 
INVESTIGATE .... learn what satisfied, 


nationally-known occupants are doing at the 


Starrett-Lehigh Building 


West 26th—West 27th Streets—lIlth to 18th Avenues 
D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 


AND BE ASSURED OF 


trom Ws Carchul Handling ano 


GALVESTON WHARVES 


certificate. w Est. 1854 








Geo, Sealy, Chairman Tel.: CHickering 4-5520 





F. W. Parker, General Manager 









































































View showing active handling of large cotton 


cargo from shipside to vessel. 


Grain Elevator in background. 


J. Russell Wait, Director of the Port 


Houston, Texas 


Route your shipments for 
Texas and the Southwest 


Dependable Co-ordinated 
Service Maintained From x & k * 


* * EASTERN CENTRAL AND MIDWESTERN 
TERRITORIES {ALSO SERVICE FROM 
PHILADELPHIA AND SEABOARD TERRI- 
TORY VIA SOUTHERN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


Receiving stations located in principal cities 


LONE STAR PACKAGE CAR CO., INC. 


“FAST COURTEOUS PERSONAL SERVICE” 
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October 15—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Haley: 
1. & S. M-1787—Canned goods from N. Y. and N. J. to New York 
points. 
MC 100680—New York Clipper Lines, Inc., East Durham, N. Y. 
October 15—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Russell: 
W-834—Matton Steamboat Co., Inc., Form B. W. C. 2-A, contract 
carrier application. 
W-832—-Matton Towing Corporation, Form BWC 2-A, contract car- 
rier application. 
October 15—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 
MC 30657, Sub. 1—S. J. Morris, Atlanta, Ga., permit to extend opera. 
tions. 
October 15—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Jt. Bd. 238: 
MC 84736—Nilson Motor Express Lines, Walterboro, S. C. 
OctOber 15—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Messer: 
MC 2880, Sub. 1—Somerset Bus Co., Inc., Mountainside, N. J. 
October 15—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Jt. Bd. 73: 
MC 2996—Hi Way Freight System, Inc., Chicago, certificate or permit. 
MC 613, Sub. 2—Century System Inc., Chicago. 
October 15—Davenport, la.—U. S. Court—Jt. Bds. 54 and 111: 
MC 102062, Sub. 2—Orchard City Line, West Burlington, Ia., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 
MC 102675—Collier’s Truck Line, Galesburg, IIl., permit. 
October 15—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shelby—Examiner Konigsberg: 
W-513—Ford Navigation Co., Form BWC 2-A—contract carrier appli- 
cation. 
W-607—Michigan Atlantic Corp., form BWC 2-A, common carrier ap- 
plication. 
October 15—E!I Paso, Tex.—Hotel Paso Del Norte—Jt. Bd. 33: 
MC 29495, Sub. 1—H-K Truck Line, Las Cruces, N. M., certificate 
to extend operations. 
October 15—EI Paso, Tex.—Hotel Paso Del Norte—Jt. Bd. 127: 
MC 39236 Sub. 2—G. O. Gwyn, Silver City, N. M. 
October 15—Greensboro, N. C.—U. S. Court—Examiner McCaslin: 
MC 30772 Sub. 4—Atlantic States Motor Lines, Inc., High Point, N. C., 
certificate to extend cperations. 
October 15—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Examiner Schubert: 
1. & S. M-1775—Oil from New York, N. Y., and Bayonne, N. J. to Pa, 
1. & S. M-1783—Roofing material and supplies, York, Pa., to Va. 
OctOber 15—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Utilities—Jt. Bd. 65: 
MC 67646, Sub. 4—Hall’s Motor Transit Co., Sunbury, Pa., certificate 
to extend operations. 
October 15—JacksOn, Miss.—New Heidelberg Hotel—Jt. Bd. 97: 
MC 22858 Sub. 2—Stephens Reliable Express, Inc., Laurel, Miss., cer- 














tificate to extend operations. 
MC 42145 Sub. 16—Bond Motor Lines, Jackson, Miss., certificate to 
extend operations. 
October 15—Minneapolis, Minn.—Hotel Nicollet—Jt. Bds. 92 and 146: 
MC 52822 Subs. 3, 4 and 5—Mid America Truck Lines, Inc., Minne 
apolis, Minn., certificate to extend operations. 
October 15—Portland, Ore.—Multnomah Hotel—Jt. Bd. 11: 
MC 58921 Sub. 3—Willis Truck Service, McMinnville, Ore. 
MC 102975—A. L. Vineze, Klamath Falls, Ore., certificate. 
October 15—San Francisco, Calif.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 75: 
MC 78786 Sub. 67—Pacific Motor Trucking Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
certificate to extend operations. 
October 15—Sioux City, la.—Warrior Hotel—Examiner Dunn: 
1. & S. M-1753—Butter, eggs, poultry, Ia., points to Chicago. 
MC 102652—Package Delivery, Sioux City, Ia., permit. 
October 15—Sioux City, la.—Warrior Hotel—Jt. Bd. 185: 
MC 96415—F. McManigal, Sioux City, Ia., permit. 
October 15—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel—Jt. Bd. 5: 
MC 102946—Los Angeles and Spokane Motor Freight, Inc., Spokane, 
Wash., certificate. 
October 15—Springfield, Mass.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 134: 
MC 59650 Sub. 1—Southbridge Trucking Co., Southbridge, Mass., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 
MC 102681—Hollywood Express, Springfield, Mass., permit. 
October 15—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
1. & S. 4859—Petroleum coke, Texas to Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 
October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sharp: 
27766—Alden Coal Co. et al. vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 4907—Fence posts, Murfreesboro, Tenn., to Indianapolis. 
Fourth Section Ap. 18886—Fence posts to Indianapolis, Ind. 
October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
Fourth Section Ap. 19306—Fertilizer to Boston, Mass. 
October 15—Wichita, Kan.—Broadview Hotel—Jt. Bd. 36: 
MC 71557 Sub. 1—Reh’s Truck Service, Marion, Kan., certificate to 
extend operations. 
MC 102711—C. E. Hawthorne. Parsons, Kan., certificate. 
October 16—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Haley: 
MC 9279 Sub. 1—C. P. Craska, Utica, N. Y. 
MC 73003, Sub. 2—A. C. Chaffee, Whitehall, N. Y., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 
October 16—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Russell: 
W-835—John E. Matton & Son, Inc., form BWC 2A—contract carrier 
application. 
W-836—Matton Oil Transfer Corporation, Form BWC 2-A, contract 
carrier application. 





October 16—Chicago, ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Hanrahan: 
MC 22270—Truck Maintenance, Inc., Chicago, IIl., certificate or pel 
mit. 


October 16—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities—Examiner Borroughs: 
MC 64707 Sub. 1—Wetz Brothers, Marietta, O., certificate to extend 
operations. 
October 16—Davenport, la.—U. S. Court—Jt. Bd. 54: 
MC 3497, Sub. 1—J. H. Speas and Son, Kalona, Ia., certificate to 
extend operations. 
-~ 89014, Sub. 1—O. E. Smith, Moline, Ill., permit to extend opera 
tions. 
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October 11, 1941 


PEORIA GATEWAY — ALWAYS OPEN 


Report card days— 


YISZT Me TNT 


BY WATER AND RAIL THROUGH THE 
PORT OF NORFOLK, FOR FOREIGN, 
INTERCOASTAL AND COASTAL 
FREIGHT 


















Any time freight 
moves in heavy volume, any time receivers start 
calling for delivery before the freight has left 
your platform and any time Uncle Sam says, 
“Come on, step on it, boys’—at any such time 
two things are important. First, ship your freight 
by the cross roads, interchange points, where 
things are so organized that freight goes through 
without a moment’s delay. Second, know where 
your in-transit freight is at all times. 







The Norfolk and Western 
Railway’s water-rail differ- 
ential routes through the port 
of Norfolk provide shippers 
and receivers of freight an 
economical and dependable 
service to Midwestern and 
Western cities. 















P.& P. U. Ry., at Peoria, offers a cross road where 
fourteen trunk line railroads that serve 31 states 
meet, that is important. The nation’s cross road 
at Peoria is so organized that the exchange of cars 
is simply a matter of a few hours. 































And, you will know when your car passes through 
Peoria, because P. & P. U. sends passing reports 
to shippers. So, if you want to be assured of quick 
interchange and early delivery of your cars—if 
you want to know what progress they are making 
-route them via P. & P. U. Ry. and Peoria. 







For rates, schedules and 
complete particulars, call or 
write any of the Railway’s 
Freight Traffic Department 
representatives located in 
strategic cities throughout the 


ARUWLASITESTURN 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


COPR 1941N & W RY 
























If you want further detailed information, write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN 


UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 



















SWITCHING SERVICE BETWEEN 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.; Chicago 
& North Western Ry.; Chicago & Illinois Midland; Illinois Terminal Rail- 
road Co.; Inland Waterways Corp.; Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R.; Alton 
Railroad; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; Illinois Central R. R.; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; Peoria Terminal R. R.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad; New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. (Peoria & Eastern) ; Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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For less Are you shipping defense goods—or anything 
than else where rates must be checked quickly? Here's a 
service that provides easy-to-find rates to all agency ste- 

5 3 tions and thousands of inland and prepaid towns. You 
will always get rate changes on or before effective dates. 


a week Send for a copy on approval 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVIC 


Publishing Rates Since 1914 


DOWAGIAC 
MICHIGAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Jraffic Men: WANTED 


CARS — Tank, Refrigerator, 
Hopper, Gondola, Dump, Etc. 


LOCOMOTIVES — All types. 
CAR REPAIR PARTS. 
RELAYING RAILS. 

Also your Inquiries for above. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


86 youre’ experiensp 13450S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
“‘“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’’ 


Statistical | HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
and Consulting Engineer, Statistical and : 
Cost erate of Goeeatins Gusts and Toefl 

Analyses 644 Transportation Bldg. 








Request 
our pepular 
WEAREVEE Pencil 
when responding. 


“NUMBER ONE” 


FOR 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


@ As near as your telephone! 
Look in your classified tele- 
phone directory . 


. . for the 
name and address of the 
nearest Agent-Members of 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


eUNDIVIDED ee, ee ee 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 


WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


(IN SECTIONS) 


THE EASIEST WAY 


PRESERVE TARIFFS AND SAVE 
TIME AND FLOOR SPACE BY 
FILING YOUR TARIFFS FLAT. 


2, 3,4 AND 6 INCH DROP FRONT 
FILES ARE INTERCHANGEABLE 
AND PROVIDE FORALL SIZES AND 
SUPPLEMENTS IN THEIR PROPER 


pnt ol 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


P. A. WETZEL & SON 
408 S. LOMBARD AVE., OAK PARK, ILL. 











TRAFFIC WORLD 


October 16—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shelby—Examiner Konigsberg, 
I. & S. 5052—Petroleum, Robinson, Ill., to Ind. 
October 16—E! Paso, Tex.—Hotel Paso Del Norte—Examiner Chese}. 
dine: 
MC 29886, Sub. 8—Schrader Transportation Co., Inc., South Bend, 
Ind., certificate to extend operations. 


October 16—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Utilities—Examiner Schubert: 
MC 102664 Sub. 1—W. Sebastian, Reinholds, Pa., permit. 
MC 102784—R. Graham, Kinzer, Pa., permit. 


October 16—Los Angeles, Calif.—New Rosslyn Hotel—Examiner Haden: 
Ex Parte 127—Status of public stockyards companies. 
Finance 13456—Application of Los Angeles Junction for authority to 
lease the loading and unloading facilities of Los Angeles Union 
Stock Yards Co. at Los Angeles, Calif. 


October 16—Nashville, Tenn.—Andrew Jackson Hotel—Exam. Proudley: 
MC 64695 Sub. 2—C. Rampy, Houston, Tex., certificate to extend 
operations. 
October 16—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Skirvin Hotel—Examiner Disque; 
1. & S. 5027—Oklahoma grain via Wichita to Memphis. 
1. & S. 5049—Oklahoma grain via Wichita to La. and Texas. 
1. & S. 5053—Transit grain at El Reno, Oklahoma City and Yukon. 
Fourth section ap. 19209—Transit on grain at Oklahoma points. 
October 16—Portland, Ore.—Multnomah Hotel—Jt. Bds. 172: 
MC 37563 Sub. 1—Tillamook-Portland Auto Freight, Tillamook, Ore,, 
certificate to extend operations. 
MC 102865—Victor Cartage, Portland, Ore., certificate. 
October 16—St. Louis, Mo.—York Hotel—Examiner Lawton: 
MC C-293—Campbell Sixty-Six Express, Inc., et al. vs. Frisco Trans. 
portation Co. et al. 
October 16—Sioux City, la.—Warrior Hotel—Jt. Bd. 147: se 
MC 100118 Sub. 1—W. L. Swanson, Rodney, Ia., permit to extend +. 
operations. a 


October 16—Sioux City, la.—Warrior Hotel—Jt. Bd. 185: 
MC 92018—John Pfund, Coleridge, Neb. 


October 16—Springfield, Mass.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 20: te 
MC 96404—L. M. Joy, Winchendon, Mass., certificate. 
MC 96405—N. Paul, Winchedon, Mass., certificate. 


October 16—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
28370—Traffic Bureau of Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce, Sloux 
Falls, S. D. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
28382 and Sub. 1—Yankton Traffic Bureau, Yankton, S. D., vs. Il. 
Cent. et al. 
28387—Public Utilities Comm. of S. D. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
Finance 8070—Denver & Salt Lake Railway control. 


October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gray: 
W-376—Pan Atlantic Steamship Corp., authority section 309. 
W-388—Waterman Arrow Line, authority sec. 309. 
W-383—Christensen Steamship Co. ‘‘Arrow Line’’ authority sec. 309. 
October 16—Wichita, Kan.—Broadview Hotel—Jt. Bds. 170 and 39: 
MC 6150 Sub. 2—G. B. Dunn, Enid, Okla., permit to extend opera- 
tions. 
MC 90172—Vernon Beason, Kiowa, Kan., certificate or permit. 


October 17—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 191: 
MC 10597 Sub. 3—Theodore Van Dyke, Red Hook, N. Y. 
MC 35658 Sub. 1—E. Slezak, Red Hook, N. Y., certificate to extend 
operations. 


October 17—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Russell: 
W-405—Palantic Steamship Co., Inc., Form BWC 2-A—contract car- 
rier application. 
W-833—Steamtug R. E. Matton, Inc., Form BWC 2A, contract car- 
rier application. 


October 17—Albany, N. Y.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Haley: 
MC 10597 Sub. 4—T. Van Dyke, Red Hook, N. Y., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 
October 17—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 
MC 504, Harper Motor Lines, Elberton, Ga., certificate or permit. 
October 17—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Manger—Examiner Ormond: 
MC 17003, Sub. 1—Cerwonka Trucking Co., Malden, Mass., permit to 
extend operations. 
MC 61738 Sub. 3—M & A Trucking Co., Boston, Mass., certificate to 
extend operations. 
October 17—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Messer: 
MC 101124—Union Busway, Palisades Park, N. J. 
October 17—Chicago, i!l.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Hanrahan: 
MC 67390, Sub. 1—Michigan Tri State Motor Express, Benton Harbor, 
Mich.. certificate to extend operations. 
October 17—Davenport, la.—U. S. Court—Jt. Bd. 54: 
MC 94627, Sub. 1—A. L. Hulshizer & Son, Cedar Rapids, Ia., cer 
tificate. 
October 17—Des Moines, la.—Hotel Kirkwood—Examiner Dunn: 
MC 102727—L. G. Keigley, Ames, Ia., permit. 
1. & S. M-1098—Packing house products, Des Moines, Ia., to St. Louls, 
Mo, 
October 17—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Utilities—Examiner Schubert: 
MC 77122—Premium Coal Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
October 17—Jackson, Miss.—New Heidelberg Hotel—Examiner Brad 
ford: 
NC 9444 Sub. 1—Biloxi Transfer & Storage Co., Biloxi, Miss., c&™ 
tificate to extend operations. 
October 17—Lansing, Mich.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
28698—Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
October 17—Nashville, Tenn.—Andrew Jackson Hotel—Jt. Bds. 106 and 


¥ 




















238: 
MC 59754 Sub. 3—Fayetteville Transfer Co., Fayetteville, Tenn., cel 
tificate to extend operations. 
MC 102429—E. T. Gregory, Hartsville, Tenn., permit. 
October 17—Portland, Ore.—Multnomah Hotel—Jt. Bd. 172: 
MC 9115 Sub. 8—Oregon-Nevada-California Fast Freight, Inc., 5a 
Francisco, Calif., certificate to extend operations. 


(Continued on page 962) 



































